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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

SUBSTANCE,  SORTS,  AND  CONSCIOUSNESS: 

LOCKE'S  EMPIRICISM  AND  HIS  ACCOUNT  OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY 
IN  AN  ESSAY  CONCERNING  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING 

By 

Eva  Deane  Kort 
May,  2001 

Chair:  Dr.  Kirk  Ludwig 
Major  Department:  Philosophy 

In  his  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  Locke  famously 
introduces  both  the  problem  of  personal  identity  over  time  and  a 
controversial  solution  to  it.  The  problem  is  to  provide  a 
criterion  for  when  a person,  A,  at  a time,  t,  is  the  same  as  a 
person,  B,  at  a later  time,  t'.  Locke's  proposal  that  A at  t is 
the  same  person  as  B at  t'  just  in  case  B at  t'  is  conscious  of 
some  episode  in  the  mental  life  of  A at  t has  drawn  considerable 
criticism  and  given  rise  to  a specialized  area  of  research  in 
metaphysics  and  the  philosophy  of  mind.  I argue  that  many  of 
what  have  become  standard  attacks  on  Locke's  theory  of  personal 
identity  are  vitiated  because  they  divorce  Locke's  discussion  of 
personal  identity  from  the  rest  of  his  argument  in  the  Essay. 

The  criticisms  attack,  in  effect,  a consequence  of  Locke's 
discussion  but  not  the  epistemological  assumptions  that  drive  it. 
In  particular,  many  of  the  criticisms  ignore  Locke's  empiricist 
critique  of  the  general  idea  of  substance,  which  is  of  central 
importance  in  understanding  how  Locke  arrives  both  at  the  problem 
of  personal  identity  and  his  response  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROJECT  AND  TO  PART  ONE 
Introduction  to  the  Project 

This  project  shows  how  Locke's  theory  of  identity  and 
personal  identity,  in  particular,  are  consequences  of  his  larger 
argument  in  his  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  (1979) 
(henceforth  Essay).  Part  One  will  provide  an  overview  of  Locke's 
argument;  each  chapter  will  present  that  part  of  Locke's  argument 
covered  in  the  consecutive  books  of  the  Essay. 

Locke's  argument  consists  of  both  an  attack  on  the  views  of 
his  contemporaries  and  an  alternative  to  them.  His  alternative 
view  works  within  the  criticisms  of  the  views  of  his 
contemporaries  in  significant  ways.  Most  importantly,  for  our 
purposes,  Locke's  attack  on  the  views  of  the  Schools  and  the 
Cartesians  commits  Locke  to  a position  regarding  substance  that 
limits  the  options  that  he  has  for  his  theory  of  identity  and 
personal  identity,  in  particular.  In  Part  One,  we  shall  look  at 
how  Locke's  overall  argument  consists  of  both  this  attack  on  the 
views  of  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  his  positive 
alternative . 1,2 

Part  Two  focuses  on  Locke's  attack  on  the  Cartesian  and 
Aristotelian  conceptions  of  substance  and  essences3'4  (henceforth 
"the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence")  and  how  this  attack 
limits  Locke's  options  for  his  discussion  of  identity  and 
personal  identity,  in  particular.  Finally,  Part  Three  examines 
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responses  to  Locke's  theory  of  personal  identity  by  three  of  his 
near  contemporaries;  we  shall  see  that  although  Locke's  theory  of 
personal  identity  is  a consequence  of  his  larger  project, 
standard  attacks  against  Locke's  theory  of  personal  identity  by 
Butler,  Leibniz,  and  Reid  have  not  taken  the  argument  of  the 
Essay  into  consideration.  They  have,  instead,  attacked  the 
theory  that  is  a consequence  of  it  and,  in  doing  so,  have  not 
fully  engaged  with  Locke. 

Introduction  to  Part  One 

Part  One  provides  the  background  for  situating  Locke's 
theory  of  identity,  and  personal  identity,  in  particular,  within 
Locke's  general  line  of  argument,  of  which  it  is  a consequence, 
by  showing  how  Locke  proceeds  to  develop  a consistent  line  of 
argument  through  all  four  books  of  the  Essay.  By  beginning  with 
an  overview  of  Locke's  line  of  attack  against  the  innatists  in 
Book  One,  we  see  that  Locke  offers  his  positive  view  in  Books 
Two,  Three,  and  Four  as  an  alternative  to  the  views  that  he 
attacks.  Recognizing  in  what  ways  Locke's  view  provides  a 
response  to  the  competing  views  of  his  time  will  be  helpful  for 
seeing  how  the  parts  of  Locke's  positive  view  work  together  to 
provide  a coherent  alternative  to  the  views  that  he  attacks  that 
works  within  the  limits  of  his  lines  of  attack.5 

While  Locke  does  not  go  into  detail  about  particular  figures 
that  he  is  attacking,  it  seems  that  the  Essay  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  though  not  exclusively,  against  the  position  of  the 
Schools,  or  his  Aristotelian  contemporaries.  It  is  to  the 
Schools  that,  in  Book  Four,  he  attributes  the  innatist  view  that 
he  attacks  in  Book  One.6  Specifically,  the  argument  of  Book  One 
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aims  to  show  that  the  foundations  of  knowledge  are  not  innate  and 
that  they  are  not  principles.7  Locke  argues  that  these  claims 
are  false  and  provides  an  alternative  account  of  how  we  acquire 
the  materials  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  Books  Two  and  Three. 

While  this  attack  against  the  Schools  drives  the  main 
argument  of  the  Essay , Locke's  positive  view,  as  well  as  some 
subsidiary  negative  points,  is  also  clearly  intended  as  a 
response  to  the  Cartesians.  Locke  does  share  some  doctrines  with 
the  Cartesians.  Like  the  Cartesians,  for  example,  Locke  argues 
that  the  foundations  of  knowledge  are  clear  and  distinct  ideas. 
Unlike  the  Cartesians,  however,  Locke  claims  that  our  ideas  are 
distinguished  from  one  another,  in  part,  on  the  basis  of  whether 
they  are  acquired  passively  as  objects  affect  the  senses  or 
through  acts  of  mind.  By  providing  an  account  of  how  we 
gradually  acquire  clear  and  distinct,  or  simple,  ideas  passively 
that,  in  turn,  provide  the  basic  materials  for  the  ideas  created 
by  acts  of  mind,  Locke  undermines  the  Cartesian  claim  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  foundational  ideas  stamped  upon  the  mind  by  God. 

According  to  Locke's  alternative  account,  we  acquire  ideas 
gradually  from  experience;  we  first  acquire  simple  ideas  of 
sensation  from  external  objects  acting  on  the  senses-these  are 
ideas  of  sounds,  tastes,  colors,  touch,  and  smell.  While  Locke's 
explanation  of  how  these  ideas  are  acquired,  if  correct, 
undercuts  the  Cartesians,  his  conviction  that  these  simple  ideas 
of  sensation  are  certain,  clear,  distinct,  adequate,  and  true 
seems  supported  by  Descartes'  (1985)  example  of  the  idea  of  color 
as  something  of  which  we  can  be  certain  in  the  face  of  skepticism 
about  the  external  world: 
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Suppose  then  that  I am  dreaming,  and  that  these 
particulars-that  my  eyes  are  open,  that  I am  moving  my  head 
and  stretching  out  my  hands-are  not  true.  Perhaps,  indeed, 

I do  not  even  have  such  hands  or  such  a body  at  all. 
Nonetheless,  it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  the  visions 
which  come  in  sleep  are  like  paintings,  which  must  have  been 
fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  things  that  are  real,  and  hence 
that  at  least  these  general  kinds  of  things-eyes,  head, 
hands  and  the  body  as  a whole-are  things  which  are  not 
imaginary  but  are  real  and  exist.  For  even  when  painters 
try  to  create  sirens  and  saytrs  with  the  most  extraordinary 
bodies,  they  cannot  give  them  natures  which  are  new  in  all 
respects;  they  simply  jumble  up  the  limbs  of  different 
animals.  Or  if  perhaps  they  manage  to  think  up  something  so 
new  that  nothing  remotely  similar  has  even  been  seen 
before-something  which  is  therefore  completely  fictitious 
and  unreal-at  least  the  colours  used  in  the  composition  must 
be  real.  By  similar  reasoning,  although  these  general  kinds 
of  things-eyes,  head,  hands  and  so  on-could  be  imaginary,  it 
must  at  least  be  admitted  that  certain  other  even  simpler 
and  more  universal  things  are  real.  These  are  as  it  were 
the  real  colours  from  which  we  form  all  the  images  of 
things,  whether  true  or  false,  that  occur  in  thought. 

(pp.  13-14) 

Locke's  characterization  of  simple  ideas  of  sensation  as  certain 
and  immutable  seems  grounded  on  considerations  similar  to  those 
which  Descartes  expresses  in  this  passage-in  particular,  that  our 
ideas  of  colors  must  be  real.  Locke  supports  this  conviction  by 
providing  an  explanation  for  how  we  passively  acquire  simple 
ideas  from  sensation  and  how  it  is  that  we  use  them  actively  to 
construct  complex  ideas  of  kinds  of  things  and  their 
representative  instances.  Locke  appeals  to  this  characterization 
of  how  we  acquire  ideas  to  address  skepticism  about  the  external 
world;  as  we  shall  see  in  Part  Two,  while  Locke  does  not  claim  to 
have  a full  response  to  the  radical  skeptic,  he  does  allow  that 
appealing  to  regularities  among  the  patterns  of  ideas  that  we 
passively  receive  is  adequate  for  providing  a response  to 
skepticism.  While,  then,  Locke  seemingly  bases  much  of  his 
theory  of  ideas  on  the  views  of  the  Cartesians,  he  is  also 
critical  of  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
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appealing  to  regularities  among  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  we 
passively  receive  for  providing  an  adequate  basis  for  rejecting 
global  skepticism;  Locke  emphasizes  that,  upon  repeated  cases  of 
receiving  groups  of  simple  ideas,  and,  subsequently,  by  noticing 
regularities  among  them,  we  actively  construct  complex  ideas  in 
orderly  ways  that  are  adequate  for  acting  effectively  in  the 
world  and,  thus,  that  global  skepticism  should  be  rejected. 

It  is  in  response  to  these  two  views  that  Locke  advances  his 
positive  view.  Against  the  Schools,  in  particular,  he  argues 
that  knowledge  is  not  founded  on  principles,  and  against  the 
Cartesians,  as  well  as  the  Schools,  he  argues  that  knowledge  is 
not  founded  on  anything  innate.  As  we  shall  see,  Locke  proceeds 
to  develop  an  attack  against  the  competing  views  of  the  Schools 
and  the  Cartesians  that  aims,  in  particular,  at  their  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence.  Against  adherents  of 
the  Schools,  who  appeal  to  essences  of  substances  for  definitions 
to  support  the  main  maxims  on  which  their  position  relies,  Locke 
argues,  in  Book  Three,  that  we  do  not  have  knowledge  of  the  real 
essences  of  substances  in  the  way  that  they  assume  that  we  do. 

Our  complex  ideas  of  substance  kinds  are  developed  by  noticing 
groups  and  patterns  among  the  simple  ideas  that  we  acquire 
through  experience  and  that  are  caused  by  external  objects. 

Trying  to  define  'gold1,  that  is,  by  appealing  to  such  simple 
ideas,  e.g.,  yellow,  malleable,  etc.  does  not  tell  us  anything 
about  the  real  essence  of  gold-what  causes  these  simple  ideas  to 
be  found  together.  On  Locke's  view,  to  appeal  to  a definition  of 
the  mineral  gold  such  as,  'gold  is  yellow,  malleable'  is  to  pick 
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out  only  two  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up  our  complex  idea 
gold-which  is  not  informative. 

Against  the  Cartesians,  Locke  argues  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
substance  in  general.  Our  ideas  of  material  substances  are 
collections  of  simple  ideas  corresponding  to  qualities,  and  our 
ideas  of  immaterial  substances  are  collections  of  simple  ideas 
corresponding  to  acts  of  thought.  We  think  of  these  collections 
of  simple  ideas  as  being  supported  by  something  in  each  case,  and 
so  we  posit  that  there  is  a substratum  or  thing  upholding  what 
corresponds  to  our  simple  ideas  of  material  or  immaterial 
substances.  However,  we  have  no  and  can  have  no  such  general 
idea  of  substance,  because  we  cannot  examine  such  a support 
independently  of  our  simple  ideas.  As  we  shall  see  more  fully 
from  our  discussion  in  Part  Two,  when  paired  with  his  claim  that 
the  meanings  of  words  consist  of  the  ideas  they  mark,  the  reasons 
Locke  provides  for  rejecting  the  Cartesian  assumption  that  we 
have  a general  idea  of  substance  place  Locke  in  a position  of 
rejecting  not  only  that  we  have  such  general  ideas  of  substance 
but  also  that  we  could  formulate  intelligible  hypotheses  with 
respect  to  them. 

Notes 

1.  Roger  Ariew  (1999)  characterizes  the  traditional 
description  of  the  difference  between  the  Artistotelians,  or  the 
adherents  of  the  Schools,  and  the  Cartesians  on  substance  and 
essence  in  the  following  way: 

For  a strict  hylomorphist  [associated  with  adherents  of  the 
Schools],  matter  and  form  cannot  be  separated,  but  for  a 
Cartesian  the  two  are  really  distinct.  For  a strict 
hylomorphist,  similarly,  form  is  the  principle  of  being  and 
matter  the  principle  of  individuation,  but  for  a Cartesian, 
the  mind-a  form-is  the  principle  of  individuation  for 
persons,  if  anything  is.  (p.  3) 
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Ariew  goes  on  to  discuss  this  difference  in  more  detail  to  argue 
that  it  is  not  as  strict  as  it  is  traditionally  assumed  to  be. 

It  is  because  these  differences  were  not  so  vast,  he  claims, 
that,  in  many  ways,  the  Aristotelianism  of  the  time  prepared  the 
way  for  Cartesianism. 

2.  Woolhouse  (1995)  also  provides  a characterization  of 
hylomorphism: 

[Locke's]  rejected  account  of  essences  belongs  to  the 
Aristotelian  hylemorphic  account  of  material  things. 

. . . the  Aristotelians  thought  of  [a  material  thing]  as  a 
composite  of  "form"  ( morphe ) and  "matter"  (hyie)  by  analogy 
with  the  way  a human  artifact  such  as  a bronze  statue  is  a 
composite  of  bronze  matter  and  of  a certain  shape  or  form. 

It  is  because  some  naturally  occurring  thing  has  the  "form" 
(or  "essence"  or  "nature")  that  it  does  that  it  is  the  kind 
of  thing  it  is  and  has  its  characteristic  properties. 

(p.  159) 

3.  I shall  refer  to  the  views  of  the  Cartesians  and  the 
Aristotelians  regarding  substance  and  essence  collectively  as 
"the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence."  It  is  important  to  note 
that  there  are  significant  differences  between  them  and  that 
Locke  acknowledges  these  differences.  By  'the  doctrine  of 
substance  and  essence',  I simply  mean  the  general  view  that  holds 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  world  consists  primarily  of  knowledge 
about  things  or  substances  and  their  essential  properties. 

Locke's  characterization  of  the  doctrine  as  held  by  the 
Cartesians  [CA]  and  the  Schools  [SC]  differs  as  he  discusses  each 
case . 

[CA]  : substance  and  form  are  distinct,  and  we  conceive  of 

substances  as  logical  subjects;  these  substances  have 
essential  properties-thought  or  extension; 

[SC]  : substance  and  form  are  not  truly  distinct  and  cannot 

be  separated;  we  conceive  of  substances  as  having 
matter  and  "forms"  or  "real  essences"  that  allow  us  to 
categorize  them  into  natural  categories  according  to 
their  observable  properties. 

Locke,  as  we  shall  see,  attacks  both  of  these  characterizations 
of  the  doctrine  as  the  way  in  which  we  form  ideas  of  particulars 
and  kinds.  Locke's  attacks  on  each,  however,  are  differently 
focused: 

[vs.  CA]  : Locke  rejects  the  Cartesian  assumption  that  we  have  an 

idea  of  a general  idea  of  substance  or  of  logical 
subjects  with  the  essential  properties  of  thought  or 
extension . 

[vs.  SC]:  Locke  rejects  the  assumption  of  the  Schools  that  we 

acquire  ideas  of  the  real  essences  of  substances  by 
observing  their  properties.  While  Locke  accepts  as  a 
plausible  hypothesis  corpuscularianism-that 
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particulars  are  made  up  of  atomlike  corpuscles,  he 
argues  that  our  ideas  of  particulars  and  kinds  consist 
of  groups  of  simple  ideas  and  takes  real  essences  to 
be  the  configurations  of  corpuscles  that  causes  us  to 
receive  the  groups  of  ideas  that  we  do. 

In  the  following,  'real  essence'  is  'that  about  a particular  that 
allows  us  to  categorize  it  under  a natural  category' . I use  this 
definition  (1)  to  keep  the  lines  of  Locke's  attacks  on  the 
Cartesians  and  the  Schools  clean  and  (2)  to  make  clear  the 
distinction  between  Locke's  use  of  'real  essence'  and  his 
characterization  of  the  use  of  'real  essence'  by  the  Schools. 

4.  The  difference  in  Locke's  characterization  of  the  views 
that  he  subsequently  attacks  accounts  for  seeming  inconsistencies 
in  Locke's  discussion  of  substance  and  essence  (see  note  #3). 
Locke's  positive  view,  as  I argue  below,  is  consistent  with  the 
rejection  of  both  of  these  other  alternatives;  he  does  not  choose 
one  or  the  other  with  slight  modifications  but  rejects  them 
completely  as  grounded  on  a doctrine  that  is  basically 
misconceived. 

5.  Locke  does  not  state  specifically  in  Book  One  with  whom 
he  is  agreeing  or  disagreeing,  although  some  of  his  examples,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  parts  of  his  thought,  closely  resemble  other 
thinkers  of  his  era.  This  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  of 
the  influences  behind  Locke's  position  in  the  Essay.  For 
example,  see  John  Yolton  (1999) , Michael  Ayers  (1996) , and 
Appendix  A. 

6.  Locke  specifically  identifies  in  Book  Four  the  Schools 
as  the  innatists  that  he  attacks  in  Book  One.  He  states  there, 

. . . let  us  consider,  what  influence  these  received  Maxims 
have,  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  Knowledge.  The  Rules 
established  in  the  Schools,  that  all  Reasonings  are  ex 
prascognitis , et  prasconcessis , seem  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
all  other  Knowledge,  in  these  Maxims,  and  to  suppose  them  to 
be  praecognita;  whereby,  I think,  is  meant  these  two  things: 
First,  That  these  Axioms,  are  those  Truths  that  are  first 
known  to  the  Mind;  and,  secondly,  That  upon  them,  the  other 
parts  of  our  Knowledge  depend,  (p.  595) 

Locke  does,  however,  also  indicate  that  he  is  responding  to  the 
Cartesians  by  providing,  for  example,  an  account  of  how  we 
acquire  the  idea  of  God-an  alternative  account  to  the  assumption 
that  such  an  idea  is  stamped  upon  our  minds  and  we  are,  then,  in 
possession  of  it  innately. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

LOCKE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROJECT  AND  HIS  REJECTION  OF  INNATISM 
Locke ' s Introduction  to  the  Essay 

Locke  states  that  his  purpose  in  writing  the  Essay  is  to 
examine  the,  "Original,  certainty,  and  Extent  of  humane 
Knowledge;  together,  with  the  Grounds  and  Degrees  of  Belief, 
Opinion,  and  Assent"  (p.  43) . Locke  emphasizes  that  this  project 
is  unique  for  us  as  human  beings  because  we  are  the  only  beings 
endowed  with  an  understanding:  "SINCE  it  is  the  Understanding 
that  sets  Man  above  the  rest  of  sensible  Beings,  and  gives  him 
all  the  Advantage  and  Dominion  which  he  has  over  them;  it  is 
certainly  a Subject,  even  for  its  Nobleness,  worth  our  Labour  to 
enquire  into"  (p.  43) . His  project,  in  providing  a survey  of  the 
understanding,  he  explains,  should  be  distinguished  from  an 
examination  of  metaphysical  questions  concerning  what  the 
understanding  is.  He  identifies  as  unimportant  for  his  project, 
for  example,  the  question  of  whether  the  mind  is  physical.1  He 
says  that  he  will  not, 

. . . meddle  with  the  Physical  Consideration  of  the  Mind;  or 
trouble  my  self  to  examine,  wherein  its  Essence  consists,  or 
by  what  Motions  of  our  Spirits,  or  Alterations  of  our 
Bodies,  we  come  to  have  any  Sensation  by  our  Organs,  or  any 
Ideas  in  our  Understandings;  and  whether  those  Ideas  do  in 
their  Formation,  any,  or  all  of  them,  depend  on  Matter  or 
no.  (p.  43) 

By  stating  what  is  not  his  concern,  Locke  here  provides  some 
further  indication  about  what  his  concern  is  and  the  assumptions 
that  he  makes  with  regard  to  it.  Locke  emphasizes  that  his 
concern  in  the  project  is  not  to  put  forward  a thesis  about 
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exactly  what  the  mind  is,  what  the  mechanics  are  of  how  we  have 
sensations,  or  how  we  acquire  ideas  in  the  understanding.  He 
also  indicates  that  he  is  making  an  assumption  that  the 
understanding  contains  ideas  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  his 
purpose  in  the  project  to  answer  questions  related  to  whether  we 
acquire  ideas  from  motions  of  our  spirits  or  by  alterations  of 
our  bodies  and  whether  the  formation  of  our  ideas  depends  on 
matter.2  These  concerns  about  whether  our  spirits  or  our  bodies 
are  responsible  for  the  formation  of  ideas  are  rejected  by  Locke 
in  favor  of  the  following  statement  of  what  his  main  concern  is: 
"It  shall  suffice  to  my  present  Purpose,  to  consider  the 
discerning  Faculties  of  a Man,  as  they  are  employ’d  about  the 
Objects,  which  they  have  to  do  with"  (pp.  43-44).  Here,  then, 
Locke  reemphasizes  that  his  project  concerns  the  examination  of 
our  discerning  faculties  as  they  are  employed  about  their 
objects.  As  identified  above,  and  as  Locke  states  more 
deliberately  in  later  passages,  the  objects  of  the  understandings 
are  ideas.3  We  see  that  Locke  thinks  that  it  is  adequate  for  his 
objective  for  the  project  to  survey  our  understanding  and  the 
ideas  that  it  contains.  It  is  in  this  way,  he  states,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  examine  the,  " Bounds  between  Opinion  and 
Knowledge"  (p.  44). 

In  these  early  passages,  Locke  also  provides  an  outline  of 
the  project.  First,  he  says  that  he  will  examine  how  the 
understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  with  the  ideas  it  has.  From 
above,  we  know  that  Locke  is  not  concerned  to  examine  whether  our 
acquisition  of  ideas  depends  on  matter,  motions  of  our  spirits, 
or  alterations  of  our  bodies;  rather,  Locke  must,  given  the 
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parameters  of  the  project  sketched,  examine  the,  " Original  of 
those  Ideas,  Notions,  or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them" 
(p.  44)  by  taking  a survey  of  the  understanding.  The  second  part 
of  the  project,  he  says,  will  be  to  examine  ideas  to  determine 
what  " [k] nowledge  the  Understanding  hath  by  those  Ideas;  and  the 
Certainty,  Evidence,  and  Extent  of  it"  (p.  44) . Locke  thinks, 
then,  that  it  is  adequate  in  examining  the  certainty,  evidence, 
and  extent  of  knowledge  to  investigate  our  ideas.4  This  second 
step  in  his  project  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  the  first. 

That  is,  as  thinking,  rational  beings,  we  are  equipped  with 
understandings  that  contain  ideas;  by  examining  the  faculty  of 
the  understanding  and  how  it  comes  to  have  these  ideas  and  then 
examining  the  ideas  themselves,  we  should  be  able  to  come  to  some 
conclusions  about  what  we  know  and  what  we  can  know  and  thereby 
naturally  to  identify  limitations  to  our  knowledge.  Finally, 
Locke  states  that  he  will  consider  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
opinion . 

From  above,  then,  we  see  that  Locke  makes  two  beginning 
assumptions:  The  first  is  that  we  are  thinking  beings  with  a 
capacity  for  knowledge  and  that,  in  providing  an  analysis  of 
knowledge,  we  must  analyze  how  we  think;  the  second  is  that  our 
understandings  contain  ideas  and  that  examining  these  ideas  is 
adequate  for  an  analysis  of  thinking.  Locke  also  makes  a third 
assumption.  The  third  assumption  is  that  there  are  important 
relations  between  ideas.  There  are  basic,  or  simple,  ideas  that 
are  certain  and  that  act  as  foundations  for  the  rest  of  what  we 
can  know.  We  see  this  assumption  developed  in  Locke's  attack  on 
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the  innatists.  Locke's  attack  targets  their  claim  that  we  have 
the  foundations  of  knowledge  innately  and  they  are  principles. 

Let  us  put  these  points  together.  Locke  claims  that  an 
analysis  of  knowledge  is  restricted  to  a survey  of  the  operations 
of  the  understanding.  We  are  rational  beings  whose 
understandings  are  supplied  with  ideas.  All  our  knowledge  is 
based  on  certain  simple  ideas.  The  analysis,  then,  of  our 
capacity  for  knowledge  must  consist  of  an  analysis  of  our  simple 
ideas,  how  we  come  by  them,  and  what  we  do  with  them.  Joined 
with  the  other  assumptions  that  Locke  makes,  Locke's  starting 
point  is  that  because  we  are  rational  beings  with  understandings 
that  contain  ideas  and  because  we  must  restrict  our  analysis  of 
knowledge  to  a survey  of  the  understanding,  the  analysis  of 
knowledge  must  concern  an  analysis  of  ideas.  Because  knowledge 
is  grounded  in  certain  foundations,  the  foundations  for  all  of 
what  we  can  know  must  be  determined,  as  well,  by  examination  of 
the  understanding  and  the  ideas  it  contains.  Let  us  see  how 
Locke's  starting  point  shapes  his  attack  on  the  innatists  and 
sets  the  stage  for  his  empiricist  alternative,  which  he 
introduces  in  Book  Two. 

Locke's  Introduction  to  Innatism 

While  examining  all  of  what  Locke  says  about  morality  is  not 
central  to  our  purposes  here,  it  is  important  that  this  concern 
of  Locke's  be  kept  in  mind-for  part  of  Locke's  willingness  to 
admit  that  there  are  limitations  to  what  we  can  know  lies  in  his 
thinking  that  our  knowledge  need  only  extend  so  far  as  to  provide 
us  with  an  adequate  basis  of  knowing  what  we  should  do  as  moral 
agents.  He  does  not  see  natural  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
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extent  of  our  knowledge  by  our  faculties  as  a threat  to  our 

functioning  effectively  in  the  world  as  long  as  we  can  identify 

such  limitations  and  restrictions  and  determine  the  best  way  for 

us  to  act  and  think  despite  them.  As  Locke  puts  it,  "[o]ur 

business  here  is  not  to  know  all  things,  but  those  which  concern 

our  Conduct"  (p.  46) .5  If,  he  states,  we,  as  rational  creatures, 

can  find  out  the  measures  by  which  we  ought  to  govern  our 

opinions  and  our  actions  based  upon  them,  "we  need  not  be 

troubled  that  some  other  things  escape  our  Knowledge"  (p.  46) . 

For  our  purposes,  in  addition,  noting  that  Locke  allows  for 

restrictions  on  what  we  know  is  important  because  he  uses  this 

point  as  a springboard  for  criticizing  the  innatist  approach  as 

he  introduces  it  in  the  following  passage:6 

This  was  that  which  gave  the  first  Rise  to  this  Essay 
concerning  the  Understanding.  For  I thought  that  the  first 
Step  towards  satisfying  several  Enquiries,  the  Mind  of  Man 
was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was,  to  take  a Survey  of  our  own 
Understandings,  examine  our  own  Powers,  and  see  to  what 
Things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done  I suspected  we 
began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sought  for  Satisfaction 
in  a quiet  and  secure  Possession  of  Truths,  (pp.  46-47) 

While  this  passage  does  not  constitute  Locke's  main  challenges  to 

the  innatist  view,  it  does  explain  why  Locke  considers  that  the 

view  ought  to  be  rejected.  Instead  of  taking  a survey  of  the 

understanding  to  examine  its  powers,  many  innatists  have  simply 

accepted  some  truths-what  Locke  later  identifies  as  principles 

assumed  to  be  self-evidently  true-without  adequate  reasons  for 

doing  so.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

[i]t  is  an  established  Opinion  amongst  some  Men,  That  there 
are  in  the  Understanding  certain  innate  Principles;  some 
primary  Notions,  Koi  vcd  evvoi  ccl  , Characters,  as  it  were 
stamped  upon  the  Mind  of  Man,  which  the  Soul  receives  in  its 
very  first  Being;  and  brings  into  the  World  with  it.  (p.  48) 
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One  of  the  results  of  accepting  such  principles  as  being  innate, 
Locke  claims,  is  skepticism.  That  is,  by  accepting  general 
principles  that  are  assumed  to  be  secure,  innatists  tend  to 
extend  their  enquiries  beyond  their  capacities  and,  as  a result, 
"multiply  Disputes,  which  never  coming  to  any  clear  Resolution, 
are  proper  only  to  continue  and  increase  their  Doubts,  and  to 
confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  Scepticism"  (p.  47) . It  is  in 
opposition  to  this  approach  that  Locke  claims  that  by  examining 
the  understanding  and  recognizing  the  limits  to  what  we  can  know, 
we  will  better  employ  our  thoughts  and  discourse. 

Locke  attacks  the  innatist  position  on  two  fronts.  First, 
he  attacks  the  notion  that  we  have  knowledge  or  the  materials  of 
knowledge  innately.  Second,  he  attacks  the  idea  that  principles 
are  the  foundations  of  knowledge.  This  attack  is  divided  into 
two  parts  that  respond  to  the  assumptions  that  we  are  innately  in 
possession  of  speculative  and,  then,  of  practical  principles,  as 
we  see  below. 

Locke ' s Attack  on  Innate  Speculative  and  Practical  Principles 

The  examples  of  innate  speculative  principles  that  Locke 
provides  are:  " [w] hatsoever  is,  is;  and  'Tis  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be"  (p.  49) . The  view  that  we  have 
these  principles  in  our  understanding  innately,  he  claims,  is 
thought  to  rest  on  evidence  of  universal  assent;  that  is,  because 
these  principles  are  thought  to  be  universally  held  and  agreed- 
upon,  many  have  assumed  that  they  are  innate.  Locke  challenges 
these  assumptions  (1)  by  claiming  that  even  if  it  were  the  case 
that  they  are  held  universally  in  fact,  such  evidence  would  not 
support  the  assumption  that  they  are  innate  if  it  is  the  case 
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that  our  knowledge  of  them  could  be  otherwise  explained  and 

(2)  by  providing  counterexamples  to  show  that  these  principles 

are  not  even  held  universally  in  fact. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  counterexamples  briefly,  because 

they  help  to  bring  out  what  will  be  required  by  Locke's 

alternative  account.  The  first  counterexamples  that  Locke  offers 

are  the  cases  of  children  and  idiots.  As  Locke  puts  it. 

For,  first  'tis  evident,  that  all  Children,  and  Idiots,  have 
not  the  least  Apprehension  or  Thought  of  them  [the 
principles] : and  the  want  of  that  is  enough  to  destroy  that 
universal  Assent,  which  must  needs  be  the  necessary 
concomitant  of  all  innate  Truths : it  seeming  to  me  near  a 
Contradiction,  to  say,  that  there  are  Truths  imprinted  on 
the  Soul,  which  it  perceives  or  understands  not;  imprinting, 
if  it  signify  any  thing,  being  nothing  else,  but  the  making 
certain  Truths  to  be  perceived.  For  to  imprint  any  thing  on 
the  Mind  without  the  Mind's  perceiving  it,  seems  to  me 
hardly  intelligible.  If  therefore  Children  and  Idiots  have 
Souls,  have  Minds,  with  those  Impressions  upon  them,  they 
must  unavoidably  perceive  them,  and  necessarily  know  and 
assent  to  these  Truths,  which  since  they  do  not,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  no  such  Impressions,  (pp.  49-50) 

In  this  passage,  first,  Locke  identifies  counterexamples  to  the 

claim  that  there  are  principles  that  are  held  innately.  If  we 

held  such  principles  innately,  all  human  beings  would  be  in 

possession  of  them.  However,  it  is  not  the  case  that  all  human 

beings  are  in  possession  of  them  because  children  and  idiots  are 

humans,  and  they  do  not  assent  to  them.  This  is  so  because  they 

have  not  even  apprehended  the  principles-and  one  cannot  perceive 

the  truth  of  a principle  which  one  has  not  even  entertained. 

In  addition  to  this  point  against  innatism  in  this  passage, 

there  are  also  some  hints  about  Locke's  positive  view.  We  see 

here  that  Locke  accepts  as  given  that  nothing  is  an  object  of 

thought  unless  one  is  aware  of  it.  To  have  something  imprinted 

on  the  soul,  it  must  be  perceived;  it  could  not  be  the  case, 
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Locke  claims,  that  we  can  be  in  possession  of  the  materials  of 
knowledge-in  this  case  principles-without  knowing  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  them;  the  mind  perceives  what  is  imprinted  on  it. 
Hence,  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  children  or  idiots 
perceive  principles  that  the  innatist  claims  they  possess,  it 
could  not  be  that  such  principles  are  imprinted  on  their  souls. 

As  we  shall  see,  this  point  is  important  in  Locke's  positive 
position  as  well;  while  we  can  forget  things  and  our  ideas  can 
fade,  we  cannot  acquire  ideas,  for  Locke,  without  being  aware 
that  we  do  so.  This  awareness  can  be  of  varying  degrees,  and 
Locke  will  claim  that  we  should  be  more  attentive  to  what  ideas 
we  have  than  we  often  are.  In  addition,  it  is  never  the  case 
that  we  come  to  possess  ideas  without  being  aware  that  we  do; 
there  are  no  ideas  the  origin  of  which  we  cannot  determine  or 
trace.  It  is  in  this  way  that,  on  Locke's  view,  when  we  have  a 
thought,  the  thought  is  accompanied  by  perception  of  having  the 
thought;  we  are  conscious  of  thinking  when  we  do  so. 

In  support  of  the  claim  that  it  is  not  possible  that  we  hold 
innate  principles  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  Locke  argues  that, 
if  this  were  the  case,  then  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
distinguish  between  principles  that  are  thought  to  be  innate  and 
other  kinds  of  knowledge-for  knowledge  is  characterized  on  this 
version  of  the  innatist  position  not  as  what  is  known  but  what 
may  be  known.  Locke  says, 

[i]f  the  Capacity  of  knowing  be  the  natural  Impression 
contended  for,  all  the  Truths  a Man  ever  comes  to  know, 
will,  by  this  Account,  be,  every  one  of  them,  innate;  and 
this  great  Point  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a very 
improper  way  of  speaking;  which  whilst  it  pretends  to  assert 
the  contrary,  says  nothing  different  from  those,  who  deny 
innate  Principles.  For  no  Body,  I think,  ever  denied,  that 
the  Mind  was  capable  of  knowing  several  Truths,  (p.  50) 
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Locke's  point  here  is  that  if  the  innatist  claims  that  we  can  be 
in  possession  of  these  principles  without  knowing  that  we  are, 
then  the  innatist  does  not  give  an  adequate  reason  for  us  to 
assume  that  the  principles  are  innate  at  all-there  is  nothing 
unique  to  the  innatist' s view  in  claiming  that  we  develop  a 
capacity  to  understand  such  principles.  Without  such  a reason, 
Locke  claims,  knowledge  of  all  principles  are  on  a par-there  is 
no  basis  for  making  a distinction  between  them.  Hence,  if  the 
innatist  view  bears  any  weight  at  all,  the  innatist  must  allow 
that  one  knows  when  one  is  in  possession  of  principles-and,  Locke 
claims,  this  is  what  'to  be  in  the  understanding'  means-that  the 
principles  in  question  are  understood.7 

On  the  innatists'  behalf,  Locke  offers  a modification  of  the 
view  to  avoid  this  problem.  The  modification  that  the  innatist 
might  make,  Locke  suggests,  is  that  children  assent  to  such 
principles  when  they  develop  a capacity  for  rational 
thought- "when  they  come  to  the  use  of  Reason"  (p.  51) . This 
modification  would  allow  that  children  have  an  innate  capacity  to 
consent  to  such  principles  when  they  reach  a certain  stage  of 
development  but  that  they  need  not  show  signs  of  comprehension  or 
assent  when  they  are  newborns. 

To  this  modification,  Locke  replies  that  the  claim  can  be 
cast  in  only  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  As  soon  as  we  come  to  use  of 
reason,  we  recognize  and  know  the  principles  or  (2)  that  by  the 
use  and  assistance  of  reason,  we  discover  the  principles  to  be 
true  and  thus  come  to  know  them.  If  the  claim  is  read  in  the 
second  way,  Locke  says,  then  innatists  are  claiming  that  whatever 
reason  can  discover  to  be  true  must  be  innate.  However,  if  this 
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is  the  case,  then  many  more  principles  than  the  innatists  would 
want  to  admit  are  innate  will  be  so  classified.  If  the  claim  is 
read  in  the  first  way,  then  it  is  clearly  false  because  children 
seemingly  develop  rational  faculties  before  they  assent  to  such 
principles.  Further,  there  are,  as  Locke  argues,  illiterate 
people  who  have  passed  a rational  age  and  do  not  assent  to  the 
principles.8  Thus,  the  claim  that  we  come  to  recognize  these 
principles  when  we  come  to  use  of  reason  amounts  simply  to  a 
claim  that  we  require  reason  to  acknowledge  them-just  as  we  do 
for  all  other  truths.  And  even  if  it  were  the  case  that  all 
children  assented  to  these  principles  upon  the  use  of  reason,  we 
would  not  be  justified  in  assuming  that  they  were  had  innately. 
All  such  a claim  comes  to  is  that  there  are  certain  faculties 
that  need  be  developed  before  children  can  recognize  abstract 
principles.  Locke  says. 

All  that  can  with  any  Truth  be  meant  by  this  Proposition, 
That  Men  assent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  Reason, 
is  no  more  but  this,  That  the  making  of  general  abstract 
Ideas,  and  the  Understanding  of  general  Names,  being  a 
Concomitant  of  the  rational  Faculty,  and  growing  up  with  it. 
Children  commonly  get  not  those  general  Ideas,  nor  learn  the 
Names  that  stand  for  them,  till  having  for  a good  while 
exercised  their  Reason  about  familiar  and  more  particular 
Ideas,  they  are  by  their  ordinary  Discourse  and  Actions  with 
others,  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  rational  Conversation. 
If  assenting  to  these  Maxims,  when  Men  come  to  the  use  of 
Reason,  can  be  true  in  any  other  Sence,  I desire  it  may  be 
shewn;  or  at  least,  how  in  this,  or  any  other  Sence  it 
proves  them  innate,  (pp.  54-55) 

In  the  remainder  of  Locke's  attack  on  the  claim  that  there 
are  innate  speculative  principles,  he  challenges  the  possibility 
that  innate  principles  could  provide  the  foundations  of 
knowledge.  First,  even  if  they  were  innate,  it  would  not  seem 
that  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  principles  be  repeated  to  us 
for  us  to  assent  to  them;  this  requirement  would  indicate  that  we 
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know  what  we  are  taught  more  firmly  than  what  we  know  innately 
which,  Locke  states,  "makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  foundations  of 
all  our  other  Knowledge,  as  they  are  pretended  to  be"  (p.  59) . 
That  is,  the  foundational  role  attributed  to  innate  principles  on 
the  innatist  view  is  undermined  if  it  is  required  that  such 
principles  be  taught  to  us  in  the  same  way  that  others  are. 

Locke  also  employs  his  claim  that  it  cannot  be  that  we  know 
things  without  realizing  that  we  do-"[f]or,"  he  states,  "that  a 
Truth  should  be  innate,  and  yet  not  assented  to,  is  to  me  as 
unintelligible,  as  for  a Man  to  know  a Truth,  and  be  ignorant  of 
it  at  the  same  time"  (pp.  61-62).  That  these  speculative 
principles  are  innate,  then,  is  a fiction  of  the  Schools.9 

It  is  in  these  ways  that  Locke  addresses  the  claim  that 
there  are  innate  speculative  principles.  In  addition,  however, 
he  also  considers  the  Innatist  claim  that  practical,  or  moral, 
principles  are  innate.  There  are  some  differences  between  the 
two.  Practical  principles  "require  Reasoning  and  Discourse,  and 
Exercise  of  the  Mind,  to  discover  their  certainty  and  their 
Truth"  (p.  66) .10  Those  who  do  not  take  pains  to  discover  the 
antecedents  to  such  truths  mistakenly  rely  on  principles  or 
maxims  of  what  they  are  taught  without  investigating  them 
rigorously.  In  addition  to  providing  numerous  counterexamples  to 
such  principles  that  are  held  to  be  innate,  Locke's  main  line  of 
argument  against  adherents  of  the  view  that  there  are  innate 
practical  principles  is  that  they  would  be  more  liable  to  the 
attack  he  launched  against  the  speculative  principles,  that, 

"What  is,  is"  and  "That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be,  and  not  to  be"  are  innate. 
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Hints  of  Locke's  Alternative 

As  explained  above,  to  further  strengthen  his  view  against 
innatism,  Locke  addresses  a modified  version  of  the  view  that 
accommodates  his  first  criticism.  The  amended  position 
challenges  Locke's  assumption  that  we  cannot  have  knowledge 
without  realizing  it  by  pointing  out  that  children  might  well 
have  knowledge  of  the  principles  at  birth  but  only  realize  it 
when  they  develop  the  capacity  to  reason,  or  " when  they  come  to 
use  of  Reason " (p.  51) . As  we  have  seen,  to  rebut  this  claim, 
Locke  argues  that  if  rational  thought  is  required  to  realize  the 
principles,  then  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  are  innate;  because 
reason  is  used  to  deduce  truths  based  on  what  is  already  known, 
the  claim  that  assenting  occurs  when  one  comes  to  reason  works 
against  the  view  that  we  have  knowledge  of  principles  innately. 
Thus,  if  it  were  the  case  that  there  are  principles  that  we 
assent  to  when  we  begin  to  use  reason,  this  would  not  be  enough 
to  prove  the  principles  to  be  innate.  In  making  this  point, 

Locke  also  provides  some  hints  at  what  his  alternative  to 
innatism  will  be.  Coming  to  use  of  reason,  he  claims,  results 
from  making  general,  abstract  ideas  and  understanding  general 
names.  Locke  describes  this  process  in  more  detail  in  the 
following  passage: 

The  Senses  at  first  let  in  particular  Ideas,  and  furnish  the 
yet  empty  Cabinet:  And  the  Mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar 
with  some  of  them,  they  are  lodged  in  the  Memory,  and  Names 
got  to  them.  Afterwards  the  Mind  proceeding  farther, 
abstracts  them,  and  by  Degrees  learns  the  use  of  general 
Names.  In  this  manner  the  Mind  comes  to  be  furnish'd  with 
Ideas  and  Language,  the  Materials  about  which  to  exercise 
its  discursive  Faculty:  And  the  use  of  Reason  becomes  daily 
more  visible,  as  these  Materials  that  give  it  Employment, 
increase.  But  though  the  having  of  general  Ideas,  and  the 
use  of  general  Words  and  Reason  usually  grow  together:  yet  I 
see  not,  how  this  any  way  proves  them  innate,  (p.  55) 
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Here,  Locke  provides  a developmental  model  for  how  it  is  that  we 
acquire  the  materials  of  knowledge  that  is  outlined  by  the 
following  statements: 

[1]  Our  minds  are  like  empty  cabinets  when  we  are  born. 

[2]  The  senses  let  in  particular  ideas,  and  the  cabinets  are 
furnished  with  these  ideas. 

[3]  By  degrees,  we  become  familiar  with  the  ideas,  and  they  are 
lodged  in  memory. 

[4]  Names  are  assigned  to  these  ideas. 

[5]  The  mind  then  proceeds  further  to  abstract  the  ideas. 

[6]  General  names  are  applied  to  these  abstracted  ideas. 

[7]  In  this  way,  the  mind  is  furnished  with  the  materials  about 
which  to  exercise  the  discursive  faculty-ideas  and  language. 

Locke  also  provides  an  indication,  later  in  the  same  passage,  of 

what  the  ideas  before  and  after  the  use  of  language  are  like.  He 

states,  "[f]or  a Child  knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can  speak 

the  difference  between  the  Ideas  of  Sweet  and  Bitter  (i.e.  That 

Sweet  is  not  Bitter)  as  it  knows  afterwards  (when  it  comes  to 

speak)  That  Worm-wood  and  Sugar-plumbs,  are  not  the  same  thing" 

(p.  55) . While  Locke  does  not  state  decisively  that  ideas  such 

as  sweet  and  bitter  are  those  that  first  enter  the  mind,  it  does 

seem  implied  by  his  use  of  these  examples  of  particular  ideas  in 

step  [2]  above  that  a child  begins  to  acquire  them  before  the 

child  uses  language.  If  this  example  is  a deliberate  one,  Locke 

is  indicating  that  a child  first  has  ideas  of  something  like 

particular  tastes  and  that  the  child  then  comes  to  recognize  and 

remember  these  ideas  and  to  name  them.  It  is  after  having  these 

ideas  in  memory,  then,  and  naming  them  that  the  child  further 

abstracts  the  ideas  and  applies  names  to  things  such  as  wormwood 

and  sugar-plumbs. 

While  in  later  passages  Locke  emphasizes  the  point  that 
particular  ideas  are  had  before  general  ideas,  the  process  of 
acquiring  names  before  developing  general  ideas  is  described 
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somewhat  loosely.  Sometimes  we  acquire  names  before  ideas,  and 
sometimes  we  acquire  ideas  for  which  we  do  not  have  names.  While 
the  order  of  [3]  and  [4]  in  the  developmental  picture  Locke 
provides  is,  as  indicated  by  his  later  discussion, 11  not  strict, 
here  Locke  has  provided  a general  description  of  the  process  of 
the  development  of  rational  thought  and  the  use  of  language. 

This  general  description,  supported  by  the  passage  following  it, 
indicates  that  learning  to  distinguish  between  tastes  such  as 
bitter  and  sweet  is  a different  part  of  the  developmental  process 
than  distinguishing  between  objects  such  as  worm-wood  and  sugar- 
plumbs;  it  would  not  be  the  case  that  a child  would  acquire  the 
ideas  of  worm-wood  and  sugar-plumbs  and  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  them  before  the  child  had  acquired  the  ideas  of  sweet  and 
bitter.  As  we  shall  see,  this  developmental  picture  buttresses 
Locke's  theory  of  ideas  that  he  offers  as  an  alternative  to 
innatism  in  Book  Two  and  discussed  in  Chapter  Three.12 

What  we  have  seen  here,  however,  is  that  on  Locke's 
alternative,  in  some  important  ways,  the  development  of  language 
and  the  acquisition  of  ideas  are  both  important  in  the 
development  of  abstract,  rational  thought.  As  Locke  puts  it 
later  in  the  chapter. 

For  Words  being  but  empty  sounds,  any  farther  than  they  are 
signs  of  our  Ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  them,  as  they 
correspond  to  those  Ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther  than  that. 
But  the  shewing  by  what  Steps  and  Ways  Knowledge  comes  into 
our  Minds,  and  the  grounds  of  several  degrees  of  assent, 
being  the  Business  of  the  following  Discourse,  it  may 
suffice  to  have  only  touched  on  it  here,  as  one  Reason,  that 
made  me  doubt  of  those  innate  Principles,  (p.  61) 

As  in  this  passage  and  that  above,  we  shall  see  that  the 

relationship  between  thought  and  language  is  emphasized 

repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  Locke's  view  in 
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the  first  books  of  the  Essay,  and  some  of  the  results  of  the 
relationship  are  employed  on  Locke's  discussion  of  knowledge. 

Even  here,  however,  we  see  that  on  Locke's  alternative  to 
innatism,  the  theories  of  ideas  and  language  share  an  important 
role.  We  also  see  that  prior  to  the  development  of  abstract 
ideas  or  general  terms,  the  mind  is  empty  and  the  first  step  in 
the  acquisition  of  ideas  is  an  acting  on  the  mind  by  the  senses 
and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  particular  ideas  from  sensation 
that  are  exemplified,  as  Locke  indicates,  by  ideas  such  as  sweet 
and  bitter.13 

In  the  final  chapter  of  Book  One,  Locke  provides  a diagnosis 
for  what  has  gone  wrong  on  the  innatist  position  and  some  further 
hints  of  his  alternative.  One  of  the  mistakes  that  Locke  claims 
the  innatists  have  made  is  in  not  considering  the  constituents  of 
the  principles  they  claim  are  the  foundations  for 
knowledge-ideas.  If,  Locke  claims,  our  ideas  are  not  innate, 
then  it  is  impossible  that  the  principles  constituted  by  them 
were  innate.  Further,  if  any  principle,  or  a part  of  one,  is 
innate,  Locke  argues,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  the  principle 
that,  'it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ' 
(p.  85) . However,  the  ideas  of  impossibility  and  identity  do  not 
seem  to  be  innate-it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  that  a child 
has  the  ideas  of  impossibility  and  identity  before  those  of  sweet 
and  bitter;  Locke  asks  rhetorically,  "[i]s  it  the  actual 
Knowledge  of  impossibile  est  idem  esse,  et  non  esse,  that  makes  a 
Child  distinguish  between  its  Mother  and  a Stranger;  or  that 
makes  it  fond  of  one  and  fly  the  other"  (p.  85)?  Instead,  the 
ideas  of  identity  and  impossibility  require  "great  Care  and 
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Attention  to  form  them  right  in  our  Understandings"  (p.  86) . We 

can  see  that  this  is  the  case  because  identity,  for  example,  is 

not  agreed-upon  among  people  or  in  what  identity  consists;14  there 

is  evidence  indicating  that  not  all  people  have  the  idea  of  God; 

and,  finally,  we  do  not  have  and,  as  Locke  will  argue,  we  cannot 

have,  a general  idea  of  substance.15  Locke  states, 

I confess,  there  is  another  Idea,  which  would  be  of  general 
use  for  Mankind  to  have,  as  it  is  of  general  talk  as  if  they 
had  it;  and  that  is  the  Idea  of  Substance,  which  we  neither 
have,  nor  can  have  by  Sensation  or  Reflection . If  Nature 
took  care  to  provide  us  any  Ideas,  we  might  well  expect  it 
should  be  such,  as  by  our  own  Faculties  we  cannot  procure  to 
our  selves:  But  we  see  on  the  contrary,  that  since  by  those 
ways,  whereby  other  Ideas  are  brought  into  our  Minds,  this 
is  not.  We  have  no  such  clear  Idea  at  all,  and  therefore 
signify  nothing  by  the  word  Substance,  but  only  an  uncertain 
supposition  of  we  know  not  what;  (i.e.  of  something  whereof 
we  have  no  particular  distinct  positive)  Idea,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  substratum,  or  support  of  those  Ideas  we  do  know, 
(p.  95) 

As  we  shall  see,  this  passage  is  important  for  our  purposes.  In 
it,  Locke  claims  that  while  it  would  be  of  general  use  to  us  to 
have  it  and  we  talk  as  if  we  do  have  it,  we  have  no  idea  of 
substance  nor  can  have  any  idea  of  substance  by  sensation  or 
reflection  which,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter, 
are  the  origins  of  all  the  ideas  that  we  have.  Hence,  we  have  no 
idea  of  substance  and  we  signify  nothing  by  the  word  "substance" 
besides  an  uncertain  supposition  of  we  know  not  what.  In  this 
way,  early  on  in  the  project,  Locke  indicates  that  our  idea  of 
substance  comes  from  an  active  supposition  and  not  passively  from 
sensation  or  reflection-what  he  will  describe  in  Book  Two  as  the 
two,  "Fountains  of  Knowledge,  from  whence  all  the  Ideas  we  have, 
or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring"-ideas  we  receive  passively 
through  experience. 
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Conclusion 

Locke  concludes  Book  One  with  a restatement  of  the  objective 
of  the  project: 

To  shew  how  the  Understanding  proceeds  herein , is  the  design 
of  the  following  Discourse;  which  I shall  proceed  to,  when  I 
have  first  premised,  that  hitherto  to  clear  my  way  to  those 
foundations,  which,  I conceive  are  the  only  true  ones, 
whereon  to  establish  those  Notions  we  can  have  of  our  own 
Knowledge,  it  hath  been  necessary  for  me  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Reasons  I had  to  doubt  of  innate  Principles" 

(p.  102). 

Locke  states,  finally,  that  the  only  principle  on  which  he  will 
proceed  is  that  he  will  appeal  to,  "Mens  own  unprejudiced 
Experience,  and  Observation,  whether  they  be  true,  or  no" 

(p.  103) . In  sum,  then,  in  contrast  to  the  innatist  conviction 
that  newborns  are  in  possession  of  the  materials  of  knowledge, 
Locke  provides  a developmental  picture  of  how  it  is  that  we 
acquire  the  materials  of  knowledge-ideas-through  particular 
inlets  that  limit  the  number  and  nature  of  the  ideas  that  we  are 
able  to  acquire.  Locke  also  indicates  that  in  contrast  to  the 
innatist  supposition  that  the  materials  of  knowledge  are 
principles,  our  understandings  contain  ideas,  and  a survey  of 
what  knowledge  we  posses  will  concern  a survey  of  the  ideas  we 
can  have  by  way  of  the  means  by  which  we  acquire  them.  Finally, 
Locke  has  provided  some  indications  of  what  the  limitations  to 
those  ideas  will  be-as  he  very  clearly  states  in  this  first  book, 
our  idea  of  substance  does  not  come  from  sensation  or  reflection 
but  includes  a supposition  of  an  underlying  support  that  we  do 
not  and  cannot  know.  Locke's  statement  concerning  substance  does 
not  allude  to  the  simple  existence  of  particular  external 
objects.  Rather,  Locke's  claim  that  we  make  a general 
supposition  about  an  underlying  support  for  qualities  we  have 
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ideas  of  indicates  that  his  concern  here  is  with  a general  idea 
of  substance. 

It  is  important  to  Locke's  project  and,  for  our  purposes,  to 
his  theory  of  identity  and  personal  identity  in  particular,  to 
recognize  that  Books  Two  and  Three  work  together  both  to  put 
forward  Locke's  positive  view  and  to  launch  a two-pronged  attack 
against  the  views  on  substance  of  his  contemporaries.  In  Book 
Two,  Locke  appeals  to  his  attack  on  innatism  to  set  the  stage  for 
his  alternative  view  that  we  acquire  the  materials  of  rational 
thinking  through  experience.  This  part  of  Locke's  view  is 
advanced  as  Locke  introduces  his  principle  of  empiricism  and  his 
theory  of  ideas.  In  his  discussion  of  his  positive  view,  Locke 
also  launches  the  first  prong  of  his  attack.  This  prong  is  aimed 
at  Cartesian  views  of  substance  and  essence-that  there  are 
essentially  two  kinds  of  substances,  material  and  immaterial  or 
body  and  soul,  and  that  the  former  has  the  essential  property  of 
extension  and  the  latter  the  essential  property  of  thought. 
Locke's  attack  on  this  first  view  of  the  doctrine  of  substance  is 
also  two-pronged.  First,  if  we  consult  only  the  ideas  that  we 
receive  by  experience,  we  discover  that  our  ideas  of  soul  and 
body  to  not  correspond  with  thought  and  extension.  If  we  are 
essentially  connected  to  our  souls,  and  it  is  the  defining 
property  of  soul  that  it  think,  then  there  are  problems  in  that 
we  seem  to  sleep  and  not  dream;  as  Locke  puts  it, 

".  . . methinks,  every  drowsy  Nod  shakes  their  Doctrine,  who 
teach,  that  the  Soul  is  always  thinking"  (p.  Ill)  . If  we  consult 
our  ideas  of  bodies,  we  find  that  while  many  simple  ideas 
constitute  our  complex  ideas  of  them,  the  simple  idea  that  we 
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most  closely  associate  with  them  is  solidity-not  extension,  the 
idea  of  which  includes  in  it  some  conception  of  space. 

Locke's  reply  to  these  shortcomings  of  the  doctrine  is  not 
to  replace  thought  and  extension  with  different  essential 
properties;  his  attack  is  stronger  than  that.  Locke  argues  that 
we  have  no  general  ideas  of  either  material  or  immaterial 
substance  because  the  way  in  which  we  acquire  the  ideas  that  form 
the  foundations  for  all  the  thoughts  that  we  have  does  not  admit 
ideas  corresponding  to  substance  at  all.  As  we  shall  see,  this 
line  of  attack  is  very  important  for  Locke's  theory  of  identity 
and  personal  identity. 

In  Book  Three,  Locke  launches  the  second  prong  of  his  attack 
on  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence-against  the  Schools  and 
their  adherence  to  definitions.  Definitions,  determined 
according  to  genus  and  species  based  on  essential  properties  of 
what  Locke  claims  are  substance  kinds  (as  Locke  will  explain  in 
more  detail  in  Book  Four),  are  imposed  by  us;  they  are  only  the 
groups  and  patterns  of  simple  ideas  that  we  receive  through 
experience.  What  the  Schools  take  to  be  the  real  essences  of 
things  that  are  identified  by  definitions  are  merely  nominal 
essences;  the  adherents  of  the  Schools  err  in  thinking  that  there 
is  a correspondence  between  these  merely  nominal  essences  and  the 
real  essences  of  things.  Real  essences  are  whatever  it  is  among 
the  minute  particles  of  particulars  that  is  responsible  for  our 
ideas  of  nominal  essences.  Yet,  we  do  not  have  knowledge  of  what 
these  real  essences  are-the  patterns,  textures,  or  movements  that 
cause  us  to  have  the  simple  ideas  that  we  do.  While  this  attack 
on  the  School's  is  quite  strong,  it  is  not  as  strong  as  that 
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launched  against  the  Cartesian  position-for  while  Locke  does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  we  could  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
real  essences,  it  is  in  principle  not  possible  for  us  to  develop 
an  idea  of  substance  in  general. 

Notes 

1.  Locke's  commitment  to  empiricism  serves  to  limit  his 
options  in  answering  certain  metaphysical  questions  because  of 
the  boundaries  on  knowledge  imposed  by  his  theory  of  ideas  and 
language.  These  limitations  will  be  discussed  in  Part  Two  in  the 
examination  of  Locke's  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  substance  and 
essence  and  his  positive  views  concerning  identity  and  personal 
identity. 

2.  Locke  provides  a more  formal  statement  concerning  'idea' 
at  the  end  of  his  introduction.  He  states, 

. . . I must  here  in  the  Entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  Reader, 
for  the  frequent  use  of  the  Word  Idea,  which  he  will  find  in 
the  following  Treatise.  It  being  that  Term,  which,  I think, 
serves  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  Object  of  the 
Understanding  when  a Man  thinks,  I have  used  it  to  express 
whatever  is  meant  by  Phantasm,  Notion,  Species,  or  whatever 
it  is,  which  the  Mind  can  be  employ'd  about  in  thinking;  and 
I could  not  avoid  frequently  using  it. 

I presume  it  will  be  easily  granted  me,  that  there  are 
such  Ideas  in  Men's  Minds;  every  one  is  conscious  of  them  in 
himself,  and  Men's  Words  and  Actions  will  satisfy  him,  that 
they  are  in  others. 

Our  first  Enquiry  then  shall  be,  how  they  come  into 
the  Mind.  (pp.  47-48) 

It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  important  to  note  that  in  this  passage, 
as  with  the  first  explaining  his  methodology,  Locke  does  not 
provide  a specific  account  of  what  'idea'  stands  for.  Instead, 
he  defines  the  term  very  loosely  as  whatever  is  the  object  of  the 
understanding  when  we  think.  While  there  are  important 
differences  among  commentators  of  Locke  regarding  what  he  must 
mean  by  'idea',  for  our  purposes,  let  us  accept  what  Locke  says 
they  are  above-for  we  shall  see  how  he  accounts  for  what  the  mind 
can  be  employed  about  in  the  course  of  his  discussion. 

Importantly  for  now,  Locke  claims  that  we  are  conscious  of  these 
ideas,  and  we  have  evidence  by  words  and  actions  of  others  that 
they  have  them  and  are  aware  of  them  as  well. 

It  is  important  for  Locke  that  ideas  and  the  ways  in  which 
we  receive  them  be  perspicuous  to  us.  We  are  conscious  of  having 
them,  receiving  them,  and  of  their  natures  in  such  a way  that  we 
can  immediately  distinguish  one  from  another.  It  is  to  the 
perspicuity  of  ideas  that  Locke  will  appeal  in  his  discussion  of 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge. 

So  for  our  purposes,  we  shall  consider  that  ideas  are 
identified  as  having  the  following  characteristics.  First,  ideas 
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are  required  for  thought.  Second,  Locke  posits  that  thought  also 
requires  an  awareness  that  one  is  thinking.  Third,  ideas  are 
distinguishable  from  one  another.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
ideas  that  are  acquired  in  differing  ways.  Ideas  can  be  either 
simple  or  complex.  Simple  and  complex  ideas  are  distinguished  on 
the  one  hand  by  how  they  are  acquired  and  what  their  content  is 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  respective  roles  in  Locke's 
epistemology.  As  we  shall  see,  simple  ideas  play  a foundational 
role  for  Locke,  and  complex  ideas  do  not.  Ideas  within  each 
category  can  be  distinguished  one  from  another  on  the  basis  of 
their  content  and  how  they  are  acquired.  Among  simple  ideas,  for 
example,  there  is  a difference  between  white  and  cold  which  are 
differentiated  by  content,  and  between  these  ideas  and 
remembrance  and  perception . The  two  groups  are  further 
differentiated  by  how  they  are  acquired-the  former  from  sensation 
and  the  latter  from  reflection.  Complex  ideas  are  also 
differentiated  by  content,  but  there  are  other  differences 
between  them  as  well,  as  we  shall  see  below.  For  a discussion  of 
commentators'  views  on  Locke's  use  of  'idea',  see  Appendix  B. 

3.  See  note  #2  and  Appendix  B. 

4.  The  importance  of  this  way  of  proceeding  is  covered  in 
more  detail  in  Chapter  Five  that  covers  Book  Four  of  the  Essay. 
This  approach  was  a contentious  one;  Yolton  (1990)  claims,  for 
example,  that  while  Locke  took  the  language  of  ideas  directly 
from  the  Cartesians  so  that  it  was  not  new,  many  of  Locke's 
contemporaries  reacted  to  his  use  of  it  as  if  it  were.  Locke 
maintained  correspondence,  for  example,  with  Bishop  Stillingf leet 
who  made  strong  objections  against  the  Essay  that  included 
Locke's  use  of  'idea'.  Yolton  provides  a quote  from  one  of 
Stillingf leet ' s letters,  written  in  1698,  in  the  following 
passage : 

but  your  Way  of  Certainty  by  Ideas  is  so  wholly  New,  that 
here  we  have  no  general  Principles;  no  Antecedents  and 
Consequents;  no  Syllogistical  Methods  of  Demonstration;  and 
yet  we  are  told  of  a better  Way  of  Certainty  to  be  attained, 
merely  by  the  help  of  Ideas  (p.  510) . 

As  Yolton  also  says,  and  against  Ayers'  (1991)  appeal  to 
Gassendi's  influence  (pp.  28-30),  Locke's  use  of  the  language  of 
ideas  is  similar  to  the  Cartesians'  in  that  he  was  concerned 
about,  "their  role  in  knowledge,  their  nature,  their  origin" 

(p.  511) . 

5.  While  Locke's  main  concern,  by  his  own  admission  and 
pointed  out  above,  is  epistemological,  moral  issues  are  important 
for  him  as  shaped  by  the  epistemological  position  he  takes. 

Likely,  as  well,  while  Locke  explains  in  his  introduction  that 
his  objectives  are  epistemological,  his  concern  about  moral 
issues  were  perhaps  among  his  motivations  in  writing  the  Essay  as 
he  indicates  in  his  "Epistle  to  the  Reader".  As  G.A.J.  Rogers 
(1993)  explains  it. 
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Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Essay  is  familiar 
enough.  Five  or  six  friends,  he  tells  us,  gathered  together 
to  discourse  on  'a  subject  very  remote  from  this'.  From 
James  Tyrrell's  comment  we  know  this  other  subject  to  have 
been  that  of  'morality  and  revealed  religion'.  The  friends 
soon  found  themselves  in  difficulties  and  Locke  offered  to 
draft  some  thoughts  on  'what  Objects  our  Understandings 
were,  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  with',  (p.  4) 

6.  Commentators  have  disagreed  about  whether  or  not  there 
were  actually  any  adherents  of  the  view  that  Locke  challenges. 
Yolton  (1996)  provides  some  evidence  that  there  were  adherents 
including  Stillingf leet . Others  that  Yolton  cites  are  Robert 
South  and  Richard  Carpenter.  He  includes,  as  well,  some 
immediate  reactions  to  Locke,  most  of  which  were  motivated  by 
theological  and  moral  concerns. 

7.  By  this  line  of  argument,  if  principles  are  innate, 
that  is,  then  they  must  be  known  and  assented  to  by  all 
children-even  newborns.  However,  since  we  have  no  evidence  of 
their  comprehension  or  assent  to  such  principles,  there  is  no 
reason  to  accept  this  view.  As  Locke  explains  it, 

If  Truths  can  be  imprinted  on  the  Understanding  without 
being  perceived,  I can  see  no  difference  there  can  be, 
between  any  Truths  the  Mind  is  capable  of  knowing  in  respect 
of  their  Original:  They  must  all  be  innate,  or  all 
adventitious:  In  vain  shall  a Man  go  about  to  distinguish 
them.  He  therefore  that  talks  of  innate  Notions  in  the 
Understanding,  cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  any  distinct 
sort  of  Truths)  mean  such  Truths  to  be  in  the  Understanding, 
as  it  never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of.  For 
if  these  Words  (to  be  in  the  Understanding)  have  any 
Propriety,  they  signify  to  be  understood.  So  that,  to  be  in 
the  Understanding,  and,  not  to  be  understood;  to  be  in  the 
Mind,  and,  never  to  be  perceived,  is  all  one,  as  to  say,  any 
thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  Mind  or  Understanding.  If 
therefore  these  two  Propositions,  Whatsoever  is,  is;  and  It 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  are 
by  Nature  imprinted,  Children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them: 
Infants,  and  all  that  have  Souls  must  necessarily  have  them 
in  their  Understandings,  know  the  Truth  of  them,  and  assent 
to  it.  (p.  51) 

8.  As  Locke  puts  it. 

If  by  knowing  and  assenting  to  them,  when  we  come  to  the  use 
of  Reason  be  meant,  that  this  is  the  time,  when  they  come  to 
be  taken  notice  of  by  the  Mind;  and  that  as  soon  as  Children 
come  to  the  use  of  Reason,  they  come  also  to  know  and  assent 
to  these  Maxims;  this  also  is  false,  and  frivolous.  First, 

It  is  false.  Because  it  is  evident,  these  Maxims  are  not  in 
the  Mind  so  early  as  the  use  of  Reason:  and  therefore  the 
coming  to  the  use  of  Reason  is  falsely  assigned,  as  the  time 
of  their  Discovery.  How  many  instances  of  the  use  of  Reason 
may  we  observe  in  Children,  a long  time  before  they  have  any 
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Knowledge  of  this  Maxim,  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ? and  a great  part  of  illiterate 
People,  and  Savages,  pass  many  Years,  even  of  their  rational 
Age,  without  ever  thinking  on  this,  and  the  like  general 
Propositions,  (p.  53) 

9.  Locke  makes  this  point  in  the  following  way: 

. . . he  that  from  a Child  untaught,  or  a wild  Inhabitant  of 
the  Woods,  will  expect  these  abstract  Maxims,  and  reputed 
Principles  of  Sciences,  will  I fear,  find  himself  mistaken. 
Such  kind  of  general  Propositions,  are  seldom  mentioned  in 
the  Huts  of  Indians:  much  less  are  they  to  be  found  in  the 
thoughts  of  Children,  or  any  Impressions  of  them  on  the 
Minds  of  Naturals . They  are  the  Language  and  Business  of 
the  Schools,  and  Academics  of  learned  Nations,  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  Conversation,  or  Learning,  where  Disputes  are 
frequent:  These  Maxims  being  suited  to  artificial 
Argumentation,  and  useful  for  Conviction;  but  not  much 
conducing  to  the  discovery  of  Truth,  or  advancement  of 
Knowledge,  (p.  64) 

10.  In  addition,  Locke  makes  a concession  to  the  view  that 
there  are  innate  practical  principles  in  a way  that  has  no 
parallel  in  his  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  innate 
speculative  principles.  This  is  that  there  are  innate  human 
tendencies,  for  example,  to  seek  pleasure  and  happiness  and  to 
avoid  pain.  These  innate  tendencies,  however,  "are  inclinations 
of  the  Appetite  to  good,  not  Impressions  of  truth  on  the 
Understanding  . . ."  (p.  67).  And  while  there  are  some  things  we 
are  inclined  to,  "this  makes  nothing  for  innate  Characters  on  the 
Mind,  which  are  to  be  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  regulating 
Practice"  (p.  67). 

11.  In  his  discussion  of  the  abuse  of  words  in  Book  Three, 
for  example,  Locke  states, 

Men,  having  been  accustomed  from  their  Cradles  to  learn 
Words,  which  are  easily  got  and  retained,  before  they  knew, 
or  had  framed  the  complex  Ideas,  to  which  they  were  annexed, 
or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were  thought  to 
stand  for,  they  usually  continue  to  do  so  all  their  Lives, 
and  without  taking  the  pains  necessary  to  settle  in  their 
Minds  determined  Ideas,  they  use  their  Words  for  such 
unsteady  and  confused  Notions  as  they  have,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  same  Words  other  People  use;  as  if  their 
very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it  constantly  the  same 
meaning,  (pp.  491-492) 

12.  It  is  also  helpful  to  note  that  Locke  proceeds  in  this 
part  of  his  discussion  to  draw  a parallel  with  the  acquisition  of 
mathematical  knowledge.  He  states, 

A Child  knows  not  that  Three  and  Four  are  equal  to  Seven, 
till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  to  Seven,  and  has  got  the 
Name  and  Idea  of  Equality:  and  then  upon  the  explaining 
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those  Words,  he  presently  assents  to,  or  rather  perceives 
the  Truth  of  that  Proposition.  But  neither  does  he  then 
readily  assent,  because  it  is  an  innate  Truth,  nor  was  his 
Assent  wanting,  till  then,  because  he  wanted  the  Use  of 
Reason;  but  the  Truth  of  it  appears  to  him,  as  soon  as  he 
has  setled  in  his  Mind  the  clear  and  distinct  Ideas,  that 
these  Names  stand  for:  And  then,  he  knows  the  Truth  of  that 
Proposition  upon  the  same  Grounds,  and  by  the  same  means, 
that  he  knew  before,  That  a Rod  and  Cherry  are  not  the  same 
thing;  and  upon  the  same  Grounds  also,  that  he  may  come  to 
know  afterwards,  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be,  and  not  to  be,  as  shall  be  more  full  shewn  hereafter. 

(p.  55) 

Here,  the  parallel  being  drawn  is  between  ideas  of  particular 
numbers  and  ideas  such  as  sweet  and  bitter  on  the  one  hand  and, 
on  the  other  hand  between  equality  and  ideas  of  objects  such  as 
rod  and  cherry.  What  Locke  seems  to  indicate  is  that  we  cannot 
assent  to  propositions  such  as  'three  and  four  are  equal  to 
seven'  without  knowing  the  constituent  parts  of  the  proposition. 
Three  and  four  are  known  just  in  virtue  of  learning  to  count;  but 
relationships  between  them  are  learned  in  further  development. 
Similarly,  sweet  and  bitter  are  known  simply  by  tasting,  but  the 
rod  and  the  cherry  are  known  in  further  stages  of  development  as 
is  a proposition  such  as  'the  wormwood  is  not  the  same  as  the 
sugarplum' . 

13.  Locke  does  seem  to  indicate  that  children  can 
distinguish  between  kinds  of  objects  later  in  the  chapter.  He 
states, 

[t]he  Child  certainly  knows  that  the  Nurse  that  feeds  it,  is 
neither  the  Cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  Blackmoor  it  is 
afraid  of;  That  the  Wormseed  or  Mustard  it  refuses,  is  not 
the  Apple  or  Sugar  it  cries  for:  this  is  certainly  and 
undoubtedly  assured  of:  But  will  any  one  say,  it  is  by 
Virtue  of  this  Principle,  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  that  it  so  firmly  assents  to 
these,  and  other  parts  of  its  Knowledge?  Or  that  the  Child 
has  any  Notion  or  Apprehension  of  that  Proposition  at  an 
Age,  wherein  yet  'tis  plain,  it  knows  a great  many  other 
Truths?  He  that  will  say,  Children  join  these  general 
abstract  Speculations  with  their  sucking  Bottles,  and  their 
Rattles,  may,  perhaps,  with  Justice  be  thought  to  have  more 
Passion  and  Zeal  for  his  Opinion;  but  less  Sincerity  and 
Truth,  than  one  of  that  age.  (pp.  62-63) 

In  contrast  to  his  earlier  claim  about  development,  however,  this 
contrast  that  Locke  makes  between  distinguishing,  for  example, 
between  wormseed/mustard  and  apple/sugar  indicates  that  the  child 
has  already  proceeded  to  a certain  level  of  abstraction  because 
of  familiarity  with  certain  tastes.  Thus,  while  it  might  be  that 
the  child  has  not  yet  learned  to  utter  the  particular  name  of  the 
abstracted  idea,  the  child  is  already  in  possession  of  the  idea. 

We  shall  examine  this  passage  again  below  to  consider  these 
points  further. 
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14.  Locke  explains  in  the  following  passage  why  the 
question  of  identity  is  a difficult  one.  For  our  purposes,  it  is 
interesting  that  Locke  explains  here,  in  this  early  passage,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  common  beliefs  about  humans  and 
persons : 

Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  the  Questions,  I have  here 
proposed,  about  the  Identity  of  Man,  are  bare,  empty 
Speculations;  which  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to  shew, 
That  there  was  in  the  Understandings  of  Men  no  innate  Idea 
of  Identity.  He,  that  shall,  with  a little  Attention, 
reflect  on  the  Resurrection,  and  consider  that  Divine 
Justice  shall  bring  to  Judgment,  at  the  last  Day  the  very 
same  Persons,  to  be  happy  or  miserable  in  the  other,  who  did 
well  or  ill  in  this  Life,  will  find  it,  perhaps,  not  easy  to 
resolve  with  himself,  what  makes  the  same  Man,  or  wherein 
Identity  consists:  And  will  not  be  forward  to  think  he,  and 
every  one,  even  Children  themselves,  have  naturally  a clear 
Idea  of  it.  (p.  86) 

15.  See  Yolton  (1990)  where  he  describes  the  project  of  the 
Essay  as,  "a  compendium  of  topics  then  in  vogue"  but  also 
emphasizes  there  the  importance  of  " . . . one  central  concept, 
substance,  and  the  methodology  it  recommends,  experience  and 
observation"  (p.  514). 


CHAPTER  THREE 

LOCKE'S  EMPIRICIST  ALTERNATIVE  TO  INNATISM 

Introduction 

As  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion  of  Book  One,  Locke  argues 
that  when  one  looks  carefully  at  what  is  implied  by  the  doctrine 
of  innatism-universal  assent-there  are  obvious  counterexamples 
that  undermine  the  doctrine.  We  have  also  seen  that  Locke 
provides  some  introductory  discussion  supporting  his  alternative 
claim  that  children  are  not  born  with  the  materials  of  knowledge 
by  appealing  to  evidence  for  how  they  develop  their  capacities 
for  rational  thought.  Locke  holds  that  children  develop  an 
understanding  of  general  principles  such  as  those  cited  by  the 
innatists  with  careful  effort  after  they  develop  the  ability  to 
think  abstractly.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  children  are 
not  able  make  distinctions  between  their  first  simple  ideas- 
those  corresponding  to  particular  sense  impressions-in  accord 
with  the  principles.  For  example,  children  can  immediately 
distinguish  between  sweetness  and  bitterness  and  later 
distinguish  between  worm-wood  and  sugar-plumb  despite  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  assent  to  principles  such  as  impossible  est  idem 
esse,  et  non  esse. 

Locke's  challenge  to  innatism  sets  the  stage  for  the 
introduction  of  his  positive  view  in  Books  Two  and  Three  which, 
in  turn,  provides  further  reasons  for  rejecting  subsidiary  tenets 
of  that  competing  view.  Locke's  theory  of  ideas  does  not  counter 
the  innatists'  assumption  that  there  are  foundations  of  knowledge 
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nor  reject  the  innatist  project  of  identifying  for  knowledge  the 
basic  foundations  of  which  we  can  be  certain  and  which  are 
within  our  intellectual  grasp.  What  the  theory  does  challenge  is 
the  innatist  account  of  the  nature  of  those  foundations  and  their 
origins.  Locke  suggests  that  the  innatists  err  either  in  not 
considering  the  constituent  parts  of  the  principles-ideas-at  all, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Schools,  or  by  making  assumptions 
concerning  ideas  that  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the 
boundaries  and  limits  of  knowledge  imposed  by  appealing  to  them 
as  foundations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cartesians. 

Locke  claims  that  innatists  have  ignored  such  limits 
generally  and  so  have  based  parts  of  their  larger  view  on 
problematic  assumptions.  In  particular,  Locke  attacks 
assumptions  concerning  substance  and  essence  by  both  the 
Cartesians  and  the  Schools.  He  addresses  the  assumptions  by  the 
Cartesians  primarily  in  Book  Two  and  those  of  the  Schools 
primarily  in  Book  Three.  Let  us  now  examine  Locke's  positive 
view  and  how  Locke  presses  it  into  service  to  make  further  points 
against  the  views  of  his  contemporaries.  Specifically,  we  shall 
see  that  on  Locke's  alternative,  it  is  simple  ideas  of  sensation1 
and  reflection  that  play  a foundational  role.  These  are  the 
basic  materials  used  by  the  mind  to  create  all  of  the  other  ideas 
that  we  do  and  can  have,  and  thus,  it  is  simple  ideas  that 
provide  the  basic  materials  of,  and  so  determine  the  limits  of, 
thought  and  knowledge.  Locke  begins  Book  Two  by  describing  the 
theory  of  ideas  in  some  detail. 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  consider  how  Locke  develops  his 
theory  of  ideas.  In  doing  so,  for  example,  we  shall  learn  of  the 
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distinctions  that  Locke  makes  between  the  different  kinds  of 

ideas  we  have,  how  we  acquire  our  ideas,  and  what  relations  they 

bear  to  one  another;  then,  in  Chapter  Four,  we  shall  see  how,  in 

Book  Three,  Locke  explains  that  the  acquisition  of  ideas  is  tied 

to  the  development  of  the  ability  to  use  language.  There,  Locke 

argues  that  the  learning  and  subsequent  use  of  language  goes 

hand-in-hand  with  rational  thinking. ‘ 

Locke ' s Introduction  to  his  Theory  of  Ideas 

Locke  introduces  his  alternative  to  innatism  in  Book  Two  by 

encouraging  the  reader  to  think  about  how  we  acquire  the 

materials  of  thought-ideas-in  the  understanding.  In  these 

passages,  like  those  hinting  at  his  alternative  in  Book  One, 

Locke  does  not  provide  a detailed  statement  of  what  he  takes 

ideas  to  be  but  simply  appeals  to  common  experience: 

EVERY  Man  being  conscious  to  himself,  That  he  thinks,  and 
that  which  his  Mind  is  employ'd  about  whilst  thinking,  being 
the  Ideas,  that  are  there,  'tis  past  doubt,  that  Men  have  in 
their  Minds  several  Ideas,  such  as  are  those  expressed  by 
the  words,  Whitness,  Hardness,  Sweetness,  Thinking,  Motion, 
Man,  Elephant,  Army,  Drunkenness,  and  others.  ...  (p.  104) 

Here,  Locke  does  not  claim  that  ideas  are  all  the  same-for 

example,  that  they  are  all  images  of  external,  material 

objects-but,  rather,  suggests  that  his  conception  of  ideas  is 

quite  broad.3  Locke  also  hints,  as  he  continues  in  this 

introductory  passage,  that  we  do  not  acquire  all  of  the  ideas 

that  we  have  in  the  same  way.  We  acquire  our  ideas  by  degrees 

and  different  kinds  of  ideas  at  different  stages  in  our 

development;  he  continues,  "I  suppose,  what  I have  said  in  the 

fore-going  Book,  will  be  much  more  easily  admitted,  when  I have 

shewn,  whence  the  Understanding  may  get  all  the  Ideas  it  has,  and 

by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come  into  the  Mind  . . . " 
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(p.  104).  As  we  have  seen,  Locke  presents  his  alternative  as 

linking  the  stages  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas  to  an  account  of 

the  natural  development  of  our  rational  faculties. 

Locke  introduces  the  principle  on  which  his  positive  view  is 

based  with  a thought  experiment,  inviting  the  reader  to  inquire 

into  the  origins  of  ideas  by  imagining  a mind  before  it  has  any. 

He  does  so  in  the  following  well-known  passage: 

Let  us  then  suppose  the  Mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  Paper, 
void  of  all  Characters,  without  any  Ideas;  How  comes  it  to 
be  furnished?  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store,  which  the 
busy  and  boundless  Fancy  of  Man  has  painted  on  it,  with  an 
almost  endless  variety?  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of 
Reason  and  Knowledge?  (p.  104) 

Here,  Locke  invites  us  to  imagine  a mind  devoid  of  ideas  and  then 
to  ask  ourselves  how  it  could  come  to  have  ideas-how  it  could, 
from  nothing,  develop  ideas  so  varied  as  to  include  those  of  a 
boundless  imagination  as  well  as  the  grounds  and  materials  of 
knowledge . 

Locke  responds  to  his  question  by  posing  his  Principle  of 
Empiricism  (PE) . While  I refer  to  it  here  as  a principle,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  this  is  a departure  from  innatism,  which 
holds  that  the  foundation  of  knowledge  consists  of  innate 
principles.  While,  as  we  shall  see  further,  ideas  form  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  for  Locke,  PE  is  a methodological 
principle  that  explains  how  we  acquire  ideas,  the  materials  of 
thought,  at  all.  The  principle  is  stated  by  Locke  in  the 
following  way: 

(PE)  : To  this  I answer,  in  one  word,  From  Experience : In 

that,  all  our  Knowledge  is  founded:  and  from  that  it 
ultimately  derives  it  self.  (p.  104) 

In  this  important  passage,  Locke  provides  the  answer  to  the 

question  of  how  our  ideas  are  acquired.  Although  he  will  provide 
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a much  more  detailed  discussion  of  how  this  is  so,  his  simple 

response  is  that  we  acquire  them  from  experience.  Locke  states 

further,  however,  that  it  is  in  experience  that  knowledge  is 

founded  and  from  which  it  derives  itself.  Locke  continues  the 

passage  above  in  the  following  way: 

Our  observation  employ'd  either  about  external , sensible 
Objects;  or  about  the  internal  Operations  of  our  Minds, 
perceived  and  reflected  on  by  our  selves,  is  that,  which 
supplies  our  Understandings  with  all  the  materials  of 
thinking,  (p.  104) 

Here,  the  kinds  of  experience  that  Locke  identifies  are 
observation  about  (1)  sensible  objects  and  (2)  internal 
operations  of  our  own  minds.  Locke  terms  the  ideas  caused  by  the 
observation  of  external  objects  "ideas  of  sensation"  and  ideas 
caused  by  observation  of  internal  operations  "ideas  of 
reflection".  In  Locke's  development  of  the  theory  of  ideas,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  describes  these  two  kinds  of  operations  as 
corresponding  to  two  different  causes  of  the  simple  ideas  that  we 
acquire . 4 

Simple  Ideas  and  Locke ' s Attack  on  Assumptions  Regarding 
Essential  Features  of  Material  and  Immaterial  Substances 

Locke  says  that  we  acquire  ideas  from  two  different  sources. 

While  the  sources  differ,  the  simple  ideas  that  are  derived  from 

the  sources  and  the  roles  they  play  are  the  same  in  some 

important  ways.  The  sources  differ  in  causal  origin:  One  is  our 

senses  and  how  they  are  affected  by  objects  in  the  external  world 

and  the  other  is  the  workings  of  our  own  minds.  Among  the 

similarities  between  the  ideas  derived  from  these  two  sources  are 

that  they  are  all  simple  ideas,  and  we  receive  them  passively;  we 

cannot  manipulate  simple  ideas  as  we  acquire  them.  We  are  also 

aware,  in  both  cases,  of  acquiring  simple  ideas,  and  we  become 
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familiar  with  their  contents  as  we  do  so.  To  take  up  Locke's 
example  from  his  earlier  discussion,  even  before  a child  knows 
the  principle  impossible  est  idem  esse,  et  non  esse,  a child  is 
able  to  receive  and  distinguish  between  the  simple  ideas  of 
bitter  and  sweet  and,  similarly,  can  eventually  distinguish 
between  the  simple  ideas  from  reflection  as  they  are  acquired  by 
observation  of  the  workings  of  the  mind.5  In  this  way,  Locke 
presents  his  alterative  to  innatism  and,  as  we  shall  see,  he  will 
appeal  to  this  basic  account  in  attacking  other  tenets  related  to 
the  competing  views.  In  particular,  he  will  reject  the  doctrine 
of  substance  and  essence,  as  defined  by  adherents  of  the  Schools, 
in  Books  Three  and  Four.  In  Book  Two,  Locke  uses  his  theory  of 
ideas  to  ground  his  attack  on  assumptions  made  regarding 
substance  and  essence  by  the  Cartesians.  Locke  attacks  the 
Cartesian  view  regarding  essences  of  material  and  immaterial 
substances  by  rejecting,  in  particular,  the  Cartesian  assumptions 
that  the  essential  feature  of  material  substance  is  extension  and 
the  essential  feature  of  immaterial  substance  is  thought.6  Let 
us  consider  how  he  does  so. 

Locke  begins  by  introducing  the  two  fountains  or  sources  of 
our  simple  ideas.  The  first  source  is  our  senses  as  they  are 
affected  by  external  objects  as  Locke  explains  in  the  following 
passage : 

First,  Our  Senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible 
Objects,  do  convey  into  the  Mind,  several  distinct 
Perceptions  of  things,  according  to  those  various  ways, 
wherein  those  Objects  do  affect  them:  And  thus  we  come  by 
those  Ideas,  we  have  of  Yellow,  White,  Heat,  Cold,  Soft, 
Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  those  which  we  call  sensible 
qualities,  which  when  I say  the  senses  convey  into  the  mind, 
I mean,  they  from  external  Objects  convey  into  the  mind  what 
produces  there  those  Perceptions . This  great  Source,  of 
most  of  the  Ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  Senses, 
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and  derived  by  them  to  the  Understanding,  I call  SENSATION. 
(p.  105) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  gives  a preliminary  account  of  the 

relation  between  external  objects  and  the  ideas  that  we  have.  As 

external  objects  act  on  our  senses  and  impressions  are  made  on 

them,  ideas,  or  copies  of  these  impressions,  are  produced  in  the 

mind.  These  ideas  include,  for  example,  yellow,  cold,  sweet,  and 

hard.  In  later  passages,  Locke  provides  some  more  details  about 

this  process  and  explains  in  what  ways  our  ideas  are  linked  to 

features  of  external  objects.  He  states, 

Whatsoever  the  Mind  perceives  in  it  self,  or  is  the 
immediate  object  of  Perception,  Thought,  or  Understanding, 
that  I call  Idea;  and  the  Power  to  produce  any  Idea  in  our 
mind,  I call  Quality  of  the  Subject  wherein  that  power  is. 
Thus  a Snow-ball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  Ideas 
of  White,  Cold,  and  Round,  the  Powers  to  produce  those  Ideas 
in  us,  as  they  are  in  the  Snow-ball,  I call  Qualities;  and 
as  they  are  Sensations,  or  Perceptions,  in  our 
Understandings,  I call  them  Ideas:  which  Ideas,  if  I speak 
of  sometimes,  as  in  the  things  themselves,  I would  be 
understood  to  mean  those  Qualities  in  the  Objects  which 
produce  them  in  us.  (p.  134) 

In  this  much-discussed  passage,7  Locke  describes  a causal 
relationship  between  things  in  the  world  and  our  perceptions  of 
them.8  He  claims  that  there  is  a causal  relationship  that 
depends  on  the  powers  of  objects  to  predictably  affect  our 
senses.  As  they  do,  our  senses  convey  to  us  patterns  of  ideas 
that  are,  then,  correlated  to  the  external  causes.9  While  not 
providing  a detailed  account  of  how  the  correlation  occurs,  Locke 
points  to  this  correlation  to  underscore  his  description  of 
simple  ideas  as  those  which  we  cannot  actively  manipulate  and 
change . 

The  qualities  that  Locke  mentions  in  the  passage  above  he 
further  distinguishes  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  they  share 
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some  resemblance  to  something  in  an  object  or  not.10  Primary- 
qualities  correspond  to  ideas  that  have  some  resemblance  in 
objects;  secondary  qualities  correspond  to  ideas  which  do  not.11 
Locke  describes  primary  qualities  more  fully  in  the  following 
passage:  "Take  a grain  of  Wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts,  each 
part  has  still  Solidity,  Extension,  Figure,  and  Mobility;  divide 
it  again,  and  it  retains  still  the  same  qualities;  and  so  divide 
it  on,  till  the  parts  become  insensible,  they  must  retain  still 
each  of  them  all  those  qualities"  (p.  135) . These  primary 
qualities  produce  simple  ideas  in  us  such  as  our  ideas  of 
solidity,  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  resemble  those  qualities 
in  objects. 

It  is  this  part  of  Locke's  discussion  that  serves  as  a 
negative  point  against  the  Cartesian  assumption  that  the 
essential  feature  of  material  substance  is  extension.  In 
response  to  this  claim,  Locke  argues  that  if  we  consult  our 
simple  ideas  corresponding  to  primary  qualities  in  bodies,  we  see 
that  extension  is  only  one  of  the  several  that  we  have-others 
include,  for  example,  solidity,  figure,  and  mobility,  as  listed 
above.  For  our  purposes,  this  negative  point  addressing  the 
Cartesian  claim  that  the  essence  of  bodies  is  extension  is 
important  because  part  of  Locke's  theory  of  identity  relies  on 
his  alternative  account  of  to  what  our  ideas  of  essences 
correspond. 12 

Our  ideas  corresponding  to  secondary  qualities,  in  contrast 
to  those  corresponding  to  primary  qualities,  are  "nothing  in  the 
Objects  themselves,  but  Powers  to  produce  various  Sensations  in 
us  by  their  primary  Qualities,  i.e.  by  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture, 
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and  Motion  of  their  insensible  parts,  as  Colours,  Sounds,  Tasts, 
etc."  (p.  135).  So  while  our  ideas  of  primary  qualities  resemble 
something  in  objects,  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  secondary 
qualities  do  not.13  However,  it  is  also  not  the  case  that  the 
ideas  that  we  have,  for  example,  of  heat  and  bitterness  are 
caused  by  us  or  are  created  in  us  only  randomly.  All  of  our 
ideas  caused  by  external  objects,  according  to  Locke,  correspond 
to  something  in  those  objects,  but  they  do  so  in  different  ways 
with  varying  accuracy.14 

In  contrast  to  our  ideas  of  sensation,  ideas  from  the  second 
fountain,  ideas  of  reflection,  are  caused  by  acts  of  mind.  We 
acquire  ideas  of  reflection  after  beginning  to  acquire  simple 
ideas  of  sensation  because  the  acts  of  mind  require  ideas  to  act 
upon.  Locke  describes  how  we  acquire  simple  ideas  of  reflection 
in  the  following  passage: 

Secondly,  The  other  Fountain,  from  which  Experience 
furnisheth  the  Understanding  with  Ideas,  is  the  Perception 
of  the  Operations  of  our  own  Minds  within  us,  as  it  is 
employ’d  about  the  Ideas  it  has  got;  which  Operations,  when 
the  Soul  comes  to  reflect  on,  and  consider,  do  furnish  the 
Understanding  with  another  set  of  Ideas,  which  could  not  be 
had  from  things  without:  and  such  are,  Perception,  Thinking, 
Doubting,  Believing,  Reasoning,  Knowing,  Willing,  and  all 
the  different  actings  of  our  own  Minds;  which  we  being 
conscious  of,  and  observing  in  our  selves,  do  from  these 
receive  into  our  Understandings,  as  distinct  Ideas,  as  we  do 
from  Bodies  affecting  our  Senses.  This  Source  of  Ideas, 
every  Man  has  wholly  in  himself:  And  though  it  be  not  Sense, 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  Objects;  yet  it  is 
very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  call'd  internal 
Sense,  (p.  105) 

Here,  we  see  that  ideas  of  reflection  are  contrasted  with  ideas 
of  sensation  in  that  they  have  a different  source  or  cause;  they 
are  caused  by  the  mind's  operations  rather  than  external  objects 
acting  on  the  senses.  However,  like  the  ideas  we  receive  from 
the  senses,  we  are  aware  of  receiving  the  ideas  from  the  mind's 
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operations  when  we  do  so.  In  addition,  in  a way  similar  to  how 
he  uses  his  theory  of  ideas  to  combat  the  assumption  that 
extension  of  material  substance  constitutes  its  essence,  Locke 
uses  his  characterization  of  the  simple  ideas  of  reflection  to 
combat  the  view  that  the  essence  of  immaterial  substance  is 
thought . 

Locke  argues  against  this  as  follows.  Since  simple  ideas  of 
reflection  are  caused  by  acts  of  the  mind,  we  have  no  power  to 
refuse  to  acquire  them.  Hence,  upon  any  act  of  mind,  we  are 
aware  of  that  act  by  the  fact  that  we  acquire  simple  ideas  of 
reflection  in  virtue  of  the  act  occurring-this  is  the  same  way  in 
which  we  know  that  our  simple  ideas  of  sensation  are  caused  by 
external  objects  and  not  created  by  us.  In  both  cases,  we  are 
passive  recipients  of  simple  ideas. 

Locke  proceeds  to  challenge  the  Cartesian  assumption  that 
the  essence  of  immaterial  substance  is  thought.  This  cannot  be, 
Locke  claims,  because  while  we  are  thinking,  rational  beings,  and 
so  are  aware  of  our  thoughts  by  reflection  when  we  do  think,  it 
seems  not  to  be  the  case  that  we  are  always  thinking.  Locke 
states. 

We  know  certainly  by  Experience,  that  we  sometimes  think, 
and  thence  draw  this  infallible  Consequence,  That  there  is 
something  in  us,  that  has  a Power  to  think:  But  whether  that 
Substance  perpetually  thinks,  or  no,  we  can  be  no  farther 
assured,  than  Experience  informs  us.  (pp.  108-109) 

But  Locke  points  out,  for  example,  that  we  sleep  and  that  there 

is  no  evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  we  think  while  we  sleep: 

But  Men  in  love  with  their  Opinions,  may  not  only  suppose 
what  is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter  of  fact.  How 
else  could  any  one  make  it  an  inference  of  mine,  that  a 
thing  is  not,  because  we  are  not  sensible  of  it  in  our 
sleep.  1 do  not  say  there  is  no  Soul  in  a Man,  because  he 
is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep;  But  I do  say,  he  cannot 
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think  at  any  time  waking  or  sleeping,  without  being  sensible 
of  it.  Our  being  sensible  of  it  is  not  necessary  to  any 
thing  but  to  our  thoughts;  and  to  them  it  is;  and  to  them  it 
will  always  be  necessary,  till  we  can  think  without  being 
conscious  of  it.  (p.  109) 

Here,  Locke  says  that  because  we  must  be  aware  of  thinking  when 
we  do  so,  it  could  not  be,  then,  that  we  are  essentially  thinking 
things  and,  as  well,  survive  periods  of  unconsciousness-periods 
during  which  we  are  not  aware  of  thinking.  Locke  takes  this  to 
establish  that  to  think  is  not  our  essence.  As  we  shall  see  in 
Parts  Two  and  Three,  both  of  the  points  that  Locke  makes  against 
the  Cartesian  view  about  the  essence  of  material  and  immaterial 
substance  will  play  an  important  role  in  his  theory  of  identity 
and  personal  identity. 

As  we  have  seen  in  this  section,  on  Locke's  view,  the  two 
sources  of  simple  ideas  are  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the 
appeals  to  innate  principles  discussed  in  Book  One.  Innatism 
holds  that  such  principles  are  a foundation  for  the  rest  of 
knowledge.  In  contrast,  Locke  describes  how  we  acquire  the 
materials  of  knowledge  gradually  through  experience  by  sensation 
and  reflection.  As  Locke  emphasizes,  we  cannot  have  any  simple 
ideas  that  form  the  foundations  for  knowledge  and  are  the  basic 
materials  out  of  which  we  can  construct  other  ideas  by  any  other 
source  or  means  than  from  external,  sensible  objects  acting  on 
our  senses  and  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds.16  As  we  have 
seen  already,  Locke  presses  his  positive  view  into  service 
against  the  views  of  his  contemporaries.  Here,  specifically,  he 
attacks  the  assumptions  that  the  essence  of  material  substance  is 
extension  and  the  essence  of  immaterial  substance  is  thought. 
After  providing  more  of  his  positive  view,  as  we  shall  see,  Locke 
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launches  a further  attack  against  the  Cartesian  doctrine.  This 
part  of  his  attack  is  even  stronger,  since  it  challenges  not  only 
the  assumptions  that  the  essences  of  material  and  immaterial 
substance  are  extension  and  thought  but  also  the  assumption  that 
we  can  even  know  what  the  essential  features  of  either  material 
or  immaterial  substance  are  on  the  grounds  that  we  have  no  and 
can  have  no  general  ideas  of  substance  at  all.  But  let  us  first 
consider  more  of  Locke's  positive  view  and  then  how  he  presses  it 
into  service  in  this  further  attack  on  the  Cartesians. 

Simple  Ideas  as  Basic  Materials  of  Thought  and  Knowledge 

and  Locke's  Rejection  of  the  Idea  of  Substance  in  General 

The  simple  ideas  that  we  receive  by  sensation  and  reflection 
are  the  basic  materials  from  which  all  other  ideas  are  made. 

While  we  passively  receive  simple  ideas,  we  actively  create  all 
of  our  other  ideas  out  of  them.  As  Locke  explains  it,  " [b]ut  as 
the  Mind  is  wholly  Passive  in  the  reception  of  all  its  simple 
Ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  acts  of  its  own  whereby  out  of  its 
simple  Ideas,  as  the  Materials  and  Foundations  of  the  rest,  the 
other  are  framed"  (p.  163).  Locke's  catalogue  of  the  other  ideas 
that  we  can  create  from  simple  ideas  is  based  on  different  acts 
that  the  mind  performs  in  creating  them-combining,  comparing,  and 
abstracting.  The  first  act  of  mind  is  combining  simple  ideas 
together  into  one  compound  idea,  and  the  ideas  that  result  from 
such  acts  are  complex  ideas.  The  second  act  of  mind  is  in 
comparing  simple  ideas,  or  "setting  them  by  one  another,  so  as  to 
take  a view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting  them  into  one" 

(p.  163).  From  this  kind  of  act,  we  get  ideas  of  relations. 
Finally,  the  mind  can  separate  ideas  from  all  others,  "that 
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accompany  them  in  their  real  existence"  (p.  163) . This  process, 
abstraction,  results  in  general  ideas.17 

Because  these  ideas  result  from  the  mind's  manipulation  of 
simple  ideas,  there  are  ways  in  which  they  are  dubitable  that 
simple  ideas  are  not.  For  example,  when  we  compound  simple  ideas 
to  create  complex  ideas  of  modes  and  substances,  we  are  not 
always  rigorous  about  making  sure  we  always  include  the  same 
simple  ideas  in  what  we  take  to  be  the  same  constructions  on 
repeated  occasions.18  In  addition,  we  can  mistakenly  assume  that 
there  are  parts  of  complex  ideas  that  we  actually  do  not  have. 
This  occurs,  in  particular,  in  the  case  of  our  ideas  of 
substances . 

Our  ideas  of  substances  can  lead  us  to  err  in  several  ways; 
we  can  have  a significantly  fewer  number  of  the  simple  ideas  that 
we  could  have  corresponding  to  qualities  in  substances  (i.e., 
significantly  fewer  than  there  are  in  the  world) , and  we  can  use 
single  terms  for  inadequately  clear  and  complete  or  ambiguous 
ideas.19  With  respect  to  our  ideas  of  substances,  in  addition  to 
the  group  of  simple  ideas  that  are  caused  by  external  objects 
acting  on  the  senses-such  as  heat,  figure,  or  bitter- we  may  make 
the  problematic  assumption  that  there  is  something  else  in  our 
complex  idea  of  substance;  we  assume  that  there  is  a support  of 
them  of  which  we  have  a positive  idea- something  that  underlies 
the  qualities  corresponding  to  the  simple  ideas  that  we  passively 
receive.  That  is,  we  may  make  a supposition  that  there  is  some 
support  or  something  upholding  the  qualities  in  objects-or  acts 
of  mind,  in  the  case  of  reflection.  This  supposition,  however, 
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is  not  created  from  nor  is  identical  with,  any  simple  ideas,  and 

thus  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  such  an  idea. 

Locke  does  not  condemn  our  making  such  suppositions  about 

underlying  supports  in  our  complex  ideas  of  substances;  he  sees 

the  supposition,  rather,  and  somewhat  paradoxically,  as  natural 

because  he  claims  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  the 

qualities  corresponding  to  ideas,  for  example,  of  bitter  and 

solid  as  not  inhering  in  something.  However,  we  do  err,  Locke 

claims,  if  we  begin  to  think  that  we  have  some  positive  idea  of 

substance  independently  of  the  groups  of  ideas  corresponding  to 

qualities  and  our  supposition-for  we  have  no  such  positive  idea.20 

Locke  explains  this  error  in  the  following  passage: 

If  any  one  should  be  asked,  what  is  the  subject  wherein 
Colour  or  Weight  inheres,  he  would  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
the  solid  extended  parts:  And  if  he  were  demanded,  what  is 
it,  that  that  Solidity  and  Extension  inhere  in,  he  would  not 
be  in  much  better  case,  than  the  Indian  before  mentioned; 
who,  saying  that  the  World  was  supported  by  a great 
Elephant,  was  asked,  what  the  Elephant  rested  on;  to  which 
his  answer  was,  a great  Tortoise:  But  being  again  pressed  to 
know  what  gave  support  to  the  broad-back' d Tortoise, 
replied,  something,  he  knew  not  what.  And  thus  here,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  where  we  use  Words  without  having  clear  and 
distinct  Ideas,  we  talk  like  Children;  who,  being 
questioned,  what  such  a thing  is,  which  they  know  not, 
readily  give  this  satisfactory  answer,  That  it  is  something; 
which  in  truth  signifies  no  more,  when  so  used,  either  by 
Children  or  Men,  but  that  they  know  not  what;  and  that  the 
thing  they  pretend  to  know,  and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have 
no  distinct  Idea  of  at  all,  and  so  are  perfectly  ignorant  of 
it,  and  in  the  dark.  (pp.  295-296) 

We  have  no  general  idea  of  substance,  Locke  says,  because  we  can 

have  no  idea  of  what  is  behind  sensible  qualities  that  "supports" 

them;  "we  call  that  Support  Substantia;  which,  according  to  the 

true  import  of  the  Word,  is  in  plain  English,  standing  under,  or 

upholding”  (p.  296) . But  when  we  look  for  the  idea  that 

corresponds  to  it,  we  only  find  the  particular  groups  of  ideas 
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that  prompted  us  to  introduce  the  general  word  "substance"  in  the 

first  place.  For  Locke,  then,  we  have  no  and  can  have  no  idea  of 

the  support  for  qualities  corresponding  to  the  groupings  of 

simple  ideas  that  we  associate  words  for  specific  substances 

with-we  only  have  particular  groupings  of  ideas. 

Our  tendency  to  assume  that  corresponding  to  groups  of  ideas 

of  qualities  are  substances,  substratums,  or  things  that  underlie 

the  qualities  our  ideas  correspond  to  occurs  not  only  when  we 

consider  external  objects,  but  also  occurs  when  we  consider  our 

acts  of  mind,  as  Locke  says  in  the  following  passage: 

The  same  happens  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Mind,  viz. 
Thinking,  Reasoning,  Fearing,  etc.  which  we  concluding  not 
to  subsist  of  themselves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can 
belong  to  Body  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think 
these  the  Actions  of  some  other  Substance,  which  we  call 
Spirit.  . . . (p.  297) 

Locke  here  explains,  in  a way  parallel  to  our  assuming  that  there 
is  a substratum  underlying  the  qualities  of  external  objects, 
that  we  assume  that  the  thoughts  that  we  have  are  similarly 
conjoined  so  that  there  is  a substratum,  in  this  case  spirit, 
which  underlies  them.21 

It  is  in  this  way,  then,  that  Locke  provides  a further  and 
stronger  argument  against  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  substance  and 
essence.  As  we  saw  above,  Locke  first  attacks  it  by  rejecting 
the  assumption  that  the  essences  of  material  and  immaterial 
substances  are  extension  and  thought.  Here,  we  see  how  he 
attacks  the  claim  that  we  can  have  any  idea  of  substance  at  all. 
Both  of  these  attacks  are  grounded  in  Locke's  theory  of  ideas. 

The  first  is  grounded  in  a survey  and  examination  of  simple  ideas 
that  we  receive  from  sensation  and  reflection,  which  are  the  only 
sources  of  the  basic  materials  of  knowledge.  The  second  attack 
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is  grounded  in  Locke's  account  of  how  we  come  to  have  complex 
ideas  of  substances  and  how  no  idea  that  we  receive  from 
sensation  or  reflection  could  correspond  to  something  like  a bare 
particular.  While  we  then  make  an  assumption  that  the  qualities 
corresponding  to  our  simple  ideas  inhere  in  something,  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  that  support  or  substratum  that  could  play  the 
right  role. 


Other  Distinctions  Between  Ideas 

After  providing  an  inventory  of  the  ideas  that  we  have,  as 
described  above,  Locke  explains  further  general  differences 
between  them.  Some  ideas,  for  example,  are  clear  and  others 
obscure,22  some  distinct  and  others  confused,  and  so  on.  Complex 
ideas  can  become  confused  if  they  do  not  contain  a sufficient 
number  of  simple  ideas  that  correspond  to  qualities  of  the 
external  objects  that  cause  them.  The  simple  ideas  can  also  be 
jumbled  together,  and  ideas  can  be  undetermined.  Locke  uses  the 
Cartesian  example  of  an  idea  of  an  idea  of  a Chiliaedron  to 
demonstrate : 

Our  complex  Ideas  being  made  up  of  Collections,  and  so 
variety  of  simple  ones,  may  accordingly  be  very  clear  and 
distinct  in  one  part , and  very  obscure  and  confused  in 
another.  In  a Man  who  speaks  of  a Chiliaedron,  or  a Body  of 
a thousand  sides,  the  Idea  of  the  Figure  may  be  very 
confused,  though  that  of  the  Number  be  very  distinct;  so 
that  he  being  able  to  discourse,  and  demonstrate  concerning 
that  part  of  his  complex  Idea,  which  depends  upon  the  Number 
of  a Thousand,  he  is  apt  to  think,  he  has  a distinct  Idea  of 
a Chiliaedron  though  it  be  plain,  he  has  no  precise  Idea  of 
its  Figure,  so  as  to  distinguish  it,  by  that,  from  one  that 
has  but  999  sides:  The  not  observing  whereof,  causes  no 
small  Error  in  Men's  Thoughts  and  Confusion  in  their 
Discourses,  (pp.  368-369) 

The  reason  why  we  make  the  error  in  such  cases,  Locke  explains, 
is  that  we  apply  names  to  mark  familiar  parts  of  a complex  idea 
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that  might  contain  obscurity  but  assume  the  name  to  apply  to  the 

whole-of  which  a part  is,  "imperfect  and  obscure"  (p.  369) . 

This  point  is  important  for  Locke's  discussion  of  complex 

ideas  of  substance.  As  we  have  seen,  on  Locke's  theory  of  ideas, 

we  have  no  general  idea  of  substance.  In  addition,  however,  as 

we  shall  see  in  our  discussion  of  Book  Three,  Locke  argues  that 

we  should  use  terms  that  clearly  demarcate  particular  ideas.  One 

might  take  it,  then,  that  Locke  would  argue  against  using  the 

term  'substance'  at  all,  which  would  be  puzzling  because  he  uses 

the  term  himself  in  the  latter  parts  of  his  discussion.  The 

point  that  Locke  makes  here,  however,  is  (1)  we  can  be  aware  of 

which  parts  of  our  complex  ideas  correspond  to  simple  ideas  and 

which  are  simply  suppositions  that  we  make  and  (2)  we  can  still 

use  terms  to  identify  those  groups  of  simple  ideas  that 

constitute  the  clear  part  of  our  complex  ideas.  What  we  should 

not  do  is  assume  uncritically  that  we  have  simple  ideas  that 

correspond  to  all  supposed  parts  of  complex  ideas  that  are  marked 

by  a general  term.  In  the  following  passage,  Locke  further 

explains  why  we  should  guard  against  this  tendency: 

For  being  satisfied  in  that  part  of  the  Idea,  which  we  have 
clear;  and  the  Name  which  is  familiar  to  us,  being  applied 
to  the  whole,  containing  that  part  also,  which  is  imperfect 
and  obscure,  we  are  apt  to  use  it  for  that  confused  part, 
and  draw  deductions  from  it,  in  the  obscure  part  of  its 
Signification,  as  confidently,  as  we  do  from  the  other. 

(p.  369) 

Locke  also  explains  by  providing  additional  examples  such  as 
the  idea  of  eternity  and  our  ideas  corresponding  to  the  minute 
parts  of  matter,  or  corpuscles.23  This  problem  that  Locke  has 
identified  is  important.  We  need  to  be  careful  in  determining 
which  simple  ideas  are  contained  in  our  complex  ideas.  Locke  is 
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not  so  much  concerned  here  with  our  creating  parts  of  complex 
ideas  that  are  pure  fictions  or  fantasies.  While  Locke  claims 
that  we  can  have  no  general  idea  of  substance,  for  example,  he 
allows  there  are  reasons  why  we  make  the  supposition  that  we  do.‘4 
However,  we  err  in  assuming  we  have  or  can  have  any  positive  idea 
of  substance. 

Finally,  it  is  helpful  also  briefly  to  review,  as  Locke  goes 
on  to  explain,  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  our  ideas  of 
substances  are  inadequate.  First,  the  group  of  simple  ideas  that 
we  have  corresponding  to  an  external  object  might  not  include  all 
of  the  simple  ideas  that  we  could  have  from  that  external  object. 
Second,  Locke  argues  that  even  if  we  did  have  a perfectly 
complete  inventory  of  simple  ideas  corresponding  to  all  the  ideas 
that  could  be  caused  by  the  qualities  of  that  object,  our  idea  of 
the  substance  is  incomplete  because  we  do  not  know  the  real 
essence  of  the  substance- 

. . .The  complex  Ideas  of  Substances  are  Ectypes,  Copies  too; 
but  not  perfect  ones,  not  adequate : which  is  very  evident  to 
the  Mind,  in  that  it  plainly  perceives,  that  whatever 
Collection  of  simple  Ideas  it  makes  of  any  Substance  that 
exists,  it  cannot  be  sure,  that  it  exactly  answers  all  that 
are  in  that  Substance.  Since  not  having  tried  all  the 
Operations  of  all  other  Substances  upon  it,  and  found  all 
the  Alterations  it  would  receive  from,  or  cause  in  other 
Substances,  it  cannot  have  an  exact  adequate  Collection  of 
all  its  active  and  passive  Capacities;  and  so  not  have  an 
adequate  Complex  Idea  of  the  Powers  of  any  Substance, 
existing,  and  its  Relations,  which  is  that  sort  of  complex 
Idea  of  Substances  we  have.  And,  after  all,  if  we  could 
have,  and  actually  had,  in  our  complex  Idea,  an  exact 
Collection  of  all  the  secondary  Qualities,  or  Powers  of  any 
Substance,  we  should  not  yet  thereby  have  an  Idea  of  the 
Essence  of  that  Thing.  For  since  the  Powers,  or  Qualities, 
that  are  observable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  Essence  of  that 
Substance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any 
Collection  whatsoever  of  these  Qualities,  cannot  be  the  real 
Essence  of  that  Thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our  Ideas 
of  Substances  are  not  adequate;  are  not  what  the  Mind 
intends  to  them  to  be.  Besides,  a Man  has  no  Idea  of 
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Substance  in  general,  nor  knows  what  Substance  is  in  it 
self.  (p.  383) 

Finally,  Locke  continues,  in  addition  to  (1)  not  having  the 
complete  possible  inventory  of  simple  ideas  that  can  be  caused 
and  (2)  not  having  access  to  the  real  essence  of  a substance, "a 
Man  has  no  Idea  of  Substance  in  general,  nor  knows  what  Substance 
is  in  it  self"  (p.  383);  hence,  the  third  way  in  which  our 
complex  ideas  of  substances  are  inadequate  is  that,  (3)  we  have 
no  idea  of  substance  in  general  nor  know  what  substance  is  in 
itself.25 

Conclusion 

Locke's  rejection  of  the  Cartesian  view  of  substance  and 
essence  will  be  discussed  further  in  Chapters  Five  and  Seven-for 
this  consequence  of  Locke's  theory  of  ideas  has  further 
consequences  for  his  positive  view-particularly  with  regard  to 
identity  and,  more  specifically,  personal  identity.  As  we  shall 
see  in  the  remainder  of  Part  One,  particularly  in  our  discussion 
of  Book  Three,  Locke  holds  that  in  both  the  cases  of  material  and 
immaterial  substance,  we  introduce  the  words  we  use  for 
substances  of  each  kind  because  we  notice  similarities  among 
groupings  of  simple  ideas.  We  shall  also  see  there  that  Locke 
appeals  to  this  result  of  his  theory  of  ideas  to  attack  the 
doctrine  of  substance  and  essence  held  by  adherents  of  the 
Schools.  This  attack  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Schools  is  developed 
according  to  Locke's  theory  of  language;  he  explains  that  we 
acquire,  instead  of  ideas  of  substances  according  to  real 
essences,  groupings  of  ideas  that  we  then  identify  as  substance 
kinds  or  sorts.  We  group  patterns  of  simple  ideas  into  the 
complex  ideas  of  substance  kinds  and  introduce  terms  to  stand  for 
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those  complex  ideas.  The  ideas  of  kinds  of  substances  are  just 
complex  ideas  consisting  of  those  ideas  of  qualities  grouped 
together  along  with  a supposition  that  there  is  something  in 
which  they  inhere  in  their  particular  instances. 

Notes 

1.  While  many  commentators  have  emphasized  empiricists  such 
as  Boyle  and  Gassendis'  influences  on  Locke  with  respect  to  his 
appeal  to  the  senses,  we  should  again  recall  Descartes’  appeal  to 
color  in  the  dream  argument.  That  is,  it  is  not  clear  the  Locke 
is  not  influenced  by  this  Cartesian  claim. 

2.  As  we  have  seen  indicated  by  his  appeal  to  and 
description  of  rational  development,  the  theory  of  ideas  provides 
the  first  of  two  horns  of  Locke's  alternative  to  innatism.  The 
second  horn  of  his  alternative  is  his  theory  of  language.  As  we 
shall  see,  Locke's  alternative  as  a whole  will, 

(1)  provide  an  explanation  for  how  ideas,  the  foundations  for 
knowledge,  are  acquired; 

(2)  explain  how  language  develops  and  works  along  with  the 
acquisition  of  ideas  in  rational  development  such  that  the 
principles  and  maxims  claimed  by  Locke's  contemporaries  to 
be  innate  (described  in  Book  One)  are  both  recognized  and 
s ^ 1 1 o u 1 s t g d f 

(3)  provide  an  account,  by  appealing  to  (1)  and  (2)  for  how  we 
make  and  detect  errors;  and 

(4)  provide  an  examination  of  what  the  implications  of  Locke's 
alternative  to  innatism  are  for  the  boundaries  and  extent  of 
our  knowledge. 

We  shall  see  that  Books  Two  and  Three  contain  primarily 
discussions  of  (1-3)  above  and  Book  Four  addresses  (4). 

3.  See  Appendix  B. 

4.  As  Locke  explains  it,  "[sensation]  is  such  an  Impression 
or  Motion,  made  in  some  part  of  the  Body,  as  produces  some 
Perception  in  the  Understanding.  'Tis  about  these _ Impressions 
made  on  our  Senses  by  outward  Objects,  that  the  Mind  seems  first 
to  employ  it  self  in  such  Operations  as  we  call  Perception, 
Remembering,  Consideration,  Reasoning,  etc."  (p.  117) 

These  ideas  from  sensation  form  not  only  the  foundations  for 
much  of  our  knowledge,  but  are  also  the  first  that  we  acquire 
developmental ly  as  again  Locke  claims  here;  in  response  to  the 
question  of  when  we  begin  to  acquire  ideas,  Locke  responds  that 
we  do  so  when  we  begin  to  have  any  sensation. 

5.  While  the  ideas  that  we  receive  from  the  external  world 
are  not  limited  to  bodies,  a subset  of  the  ideas  that  we  so 
receive  from  particular,  material  objects  Locke  parallels  to 
those  that  we  receive  of  the  workings  of  our  own  minds.  However, 
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we  must  consider,  for  example,  that  Locke  includes  among  the 
causes  of  our  ideas  of  sensation  what  he  calls  'collective 
substances'  such  as,  "ARMY,  Constellation,  Universe"  (p.  318). 

In  addition,  he  allows  that  we  receive  simple  ideas  from  the 
external  world  by  privations: 

If  it  were  the  design  of  my  present  Undertaking,  to  enquire 
into  the  natural  Causes  and  manner  of  Perception,  I should 
offer  this  as  a reason  why  a privative  cause  might,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  produce  a positive  Idea,  viz.  That  all 
Sensation  being  produced  in  us,  only  by  different  degrees 
and  modes  of  Motion  in  our  animal  Spirits  variously  agitated 
by  external  Objects,  the  abatement  of  any  former  motion, 
must  as  necessarily  produce  a new  sensation,  as  the 
variation  or  increase  of  it;  and  so  introduce  a new  Idea, 
which  depends  only  on  a different  motion  of  the  animal 
Spirits  in  that  Organ. 

§5.  But  whether  this  be  so,  or  no,  I will  not  here 
determine,  but  appeal  to  every  one's  own  Experience,  whether 
the  shadow  of  a Man,  though  it  consists  of  nothing  but  the 
absence  of  Light  (and,  the  more  the  absence  of  Light  is, 
discernible  is  the  shadow)  does  not,  when  a Man  looks  on  it, 
cause  as  clear  and  positive  an  Idea  in  his  mind,  as  a Man 
himself,  though  covered  over  with  clear  Sun-shine?  (p.  133) 

6.  As  we  shall  see,  Locke  argues  against  the  view  that  we 
have  ideas  of  two  kinds  of  substances  with  the  essences  of 
thought  and  extension  by  appealing  to  the  simple  ideas  that  we 
receive  from  reflection  and  sensation.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  we  do  not  receive  a constant  stream  of  ideas  that  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  we  are  thinking  substances  because  we 
sleep.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  our  notion  of  solidity  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  space.  The  simple  ideas  that  we 
receive  from  bodies  are  not  space,  which  has  extension,  but 
solidity-thus,  it  does  not  seem  that  we  have  knowledge  of  their 
essences  as  being  extension.  Later,  we  shall  consider  this  and 
other  arguments  that  Locke  provides  to  challenge  the  Cartesian 
view-particularly  that  by  which  Locke  explains  that  we  can  have 
no  general  idea  of  substance  at  all.  It  is  significant,  then, 
that  in  introducing  his  theory  of  ideas  that  Locke  replaces 
concepts  of  thinking  and  extended  substances  by  appealing  to  the 
perspicuity  of  thought,  or  consciousness,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
simple  ideas  such  as  solidity  on  the  other-ideas  that  differ  in 
being  either  of  reflection  or  sensation. 

7.  This  passage  is  discussed  because  it  indicates  what  is 
often  assumed  to  be  an  ambiguity  in  Locke's  use  of  'idea'  and 
'quality'.  Jonathan  Bennett  (1996),  however,  in  contrast  to  many 
commentators,  has  argued  that  Locke's  use  is  more  than  ambiguous. 
It  is  what  he  describes  as  a "substantive  conflation"  (p.  78),  as 
he  explains  in  the  following  passage: 

When  Locke  uses  "ideas"  to  refer  to  mental  items,  he  is 
often  thinking  of  them  as  sensory,  i.e.  as  something  in  the 
nature  of  sense-data.  One  can  be  tempted  to  assimilate 
these  to  qualities.  When  Locke  writes:  "We  cannot  observe 
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any  alteration  to  be  made  in  . . . any  thing  but  by  the 
observable  change  of  its  sensible  ideas,  " he  could  be  saying 
either  (a)  that  we  observe  things  to  alter  only  by  noting 
changes  in  our  sensory  states,  or  (b)  that  we  observe  things 
to  alter  only  by  observing  their  qualities. 

Each  interpretation  has  Locke  denying  something  that 
he  certainly  does  deny-that  we  have  direct  knowledge  of 
(a)  an  extramental  reality,  or  of  (b)  the  substratum  that 
supports  the  qualities  of  the  observed  thing.  I have 
discussed  elsewhere  the  rich  isomorphism  between  (a)  the 
notion  of  a postulated  but  intrinsically  unknowable  "real 
thing"  associated  with  immediately  known  ideas  and  (b)  the 
notion  of  a postulated  but  intrinsically  unknowable 
"substratum"  associated  with  immediately  known  qualities; 
and  I have  shown  that  some  writers  have  failed  clearly  to 
separate  these  two  strands  in  Locke's  thought.  For  example, 
one  reports  Berkeley  as  rejecting  Locke's  "second,  shadowy 
world,  alleged  to  lie  somehow  behind  or  beneath  the  things 
that  we  touch  and  see.  ..."  The  prepositions  (a)  "behind” 
and  (b)  "beneath"  nicely  reflect  the  conflation  that  I have 
been  talking  about,  (p.  80) 

8.  Contrast  Bennett's  view  concerning  the  snow-ball  passage 
(see  note  #6)  with  Ayers'  (1996): 

The  [snow-ball]  passage  seems  to  be  saying  that  what  are 
produced  in  us  by  the  powers  or  qualities  in  question  are 
those  powers  or  qualities  themselves  'as  they  are  ...  in 
our  Understandings',  in  which  status  they  are  called 
'ideas':  in  other  words,  ideas  are  the  intentional  objects 
produced  in  the  mind  by  real  objects.  . . . [I]t  is  not 
always  absurd  to  say  that  something  in  reality  'reproduces' 
an  intentional  object  or  phenomenon,  since  rainbows  are 
produced  by  light  reflected  off  raindrops.  In  the  relevant 
sense  rainbows  exist  only  'in  us'  or  'in  the  mind',  for  all 
their  physical  causes.  In  a world  without  vision,  there 
would  be  no  rainbows.  Locke  held  a similar  view  about 
colour  itself:  as  a phenomenon  it  ceases  to  exist  when  it  is 
not  seen.  Take  away  the  senses,  'and  all  Colours,  Tastes, 
Odors,  and  Sounds,  as  they  are  such  particular  Ideas  [i.e. 
qua  intentional  objects],  vanish  and  cease  and  are  reduced 
to  their  Causes'.  This  line  of  thought  is,  at  any  rate,  not 
unreasonable,  (p.  58) 

9.  Locke  also  indicates  that  he  does  not  attach  too  much 
importance  in  determining  the  exact  physical  causes  behind  the 
production  of  simple  ideas  in  us.  He  states. 

These  the  Understanding,  in  its  view  of  them,  considers  all 
as  distinct  positive  Ideas,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
Causes  that  produce  them:  which  is  an  enquiry  not  belonging 
to  the  Idea,  as  it  is  in  the  Understanding;  but  to  the 
nature  of  the  things  existing  without  us.  These  are  two 
very  different  things,  and  carefully  to  be  distinguished;  it 
being  one  thing  to  perceive,  and  know  the  Idea  of  White  or 
Black,  and  quite  another  to  examine  what  kind  of  particles 
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they  must  be,  and  how  ranged  in  the  Superficies,  to  make  any 
Object  appear  White  or  Black. 

§3.  A Painter  or  Dyer,  who  never  enquired  into  their 
causes,  hath  the  Ideas  of  White  and  Black,  and  other 
Colours,  as  clearly,  perfectly,  and  distinctly  in  his 
Understanding,  and  perhaps  more  distinctly,  than  the 
Philosopher.  . . . (pp.  132-133) 

10.  See  Appendix  C for  a discussion  of  views  concerning 
Locke's  primary  and  secondary  quality  distinction. 

11.  This  point  will  serve  to  challenge  the  "dualist"  and 
"hylomorphic"  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  substance,  as  Ariew 
identifies  them  (see  note  #1  in  Chapter  One),  as  we  shall  see 
further  below. 

12.  Locke  argues  that  if  the  essence  of  material  substance 
were  extension,  then  we  would  have  to  allow  that  space  is  also  a 
material  substance  because  it  too  is  extended.  This,  he  claims, 
is  problematic  if  our  aim  is  to  distinguish  it  from  space. 
Descartes  in  fact  held  that  there  was  only  one  material  substance 
that  was  coextensive  with  all  of  space,  and  that  space  was  a 
plenum,  that  is,  full;  yet,  this  still  allows  a conceptual 
distinction  between  space  and  its  occupiers,  which  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  cannot  make  sense  of.  As  he  puts  it, 

By  this  Idea  of  Solidity,  is  the  Extension  of  Body 
distinguished  from  the  Extension  of  Space.  The  Extension  of 
Body  being  nothing  but  the  cohesion  or  continuity  of  solid, 
separable,  moveable  Parts;  and  the  Extension  of  Space,  the 
continuity  of  unsolid,  inseparable,  immovable  Parts.  Upon 
the  Solidity  of  Bodies  also  depends  their  mutual  Impulse , 
Resistance , and  Protrusion.  Of  pure  Space  then,  and 
Solidity,  there  are  several  (amongst  which,  I confess  my 
self  one)  who  persuade  themselves,  that  they  have  clear  and 
distinct  Ideas;  and  that  they  can  think  on  Space,  without 
any  thing  in  it,  that  resists,  or  is  protruded  by  Body. 

(p.  126) 

13.  As  Locke  explains  the  distinction, 

From  whence  I think  it  is  easie  to  draw  this  Observation, 
That  the  Ideas  of  primary  Qualities  of  Bodies,  are 
Resemblances  of  them,  and  their  Patterns  do  really  exist  in 
the  Bodies  themselves;  but  the  Ideas,  produced  in  us  by 
these  Secondary  Qualities,  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at 
all.  There  is  nothing  like  our  Ideas,  existing  in  the 
Bodies  themselves.  They  are  in  the  Bodies,  we  denominate 
from  them,  only  a Power  to  produce  those  Sensations  in  us: 
And  what  is  Sweet,  Blue,  or  Warm  in  Idea,  is  but  the  certain 
Bulk,  Figure,  and  Motion  of  the  insensible  Part  in  the 
Bodies  themselves,  which  we  call  so.  (p.  137) 

14.  Since  the  ideas  of  sensation  are  the  first  that  we 
have,  for  Locke,  we  develop  most  of  the  other  ideas  that  we  have 
based  upon  them,  by  abstracting  them,  comparing  them,  and 
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combining  them  as  described  below.  Locke  explains  this  process  in 
more  detail,  similarly  to  the  discussion  in  Book  One,  by 
explaining  how  our  capacity  for  rational  thought 
develops-although  he  does  not  explain  the  role  of  language  here. 
Again,  however,  we  can  notice  that  it  is  after  acquiring  many 
ideas  from  sensation,  that  the  child  begins  to  recognize  objects 
that  are  familiar  to  it.  Locke  states, 

as  the  Mind  by  the  Senses  comes  more  and  more  to  be 
furnished  with  Ideas,  it  [a  child]  comes  to  be  more  and  more 
awake;  thinks  more,  the  more  it  has  matter  to  think  on. 

After  some  time,  it  begins  to  know  the  Objects,  which  being 
most  familiar  with  it,  have  made  lasting  Impressions.  Thus 
it  comes,  by  degrees,  to  know  the  Persons  it  daily  converses 
with,  and  distinguish  them  from  Strangers;  which  are 
Instances  and  Effects  of  its  coming  to  retain  and 
distinguish  the  Ideas  the  Senses  convey  to  it:  and  so  we  may 
observe,  how  the  Mind,  by  degrees,  improves  in  these,  and 
advances  to  the  Exercise  of  those  other  Faculties  of 
Enlarging,  Compounding,  and  Abstracting  its  Ideas.  . . . 

(p.  117) 

Combined  with  the  rest  of  the  introduction  to  the  theory  of 
ideas,  we  get  Locke's  alternative  to  the  doctrine  of  innatism  in 
full  view:  He  asks  us  to  imagine  that  at  birth  the  mind  is  devoid 
of  ideas;  as  it  develops,  it  gathers  simple  ideas  from  sensation 
by  a causal  process  by  which  the  senses  are  affected  by  external 
objects,  and  eventually  the  child  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  and  identify  familiar  objects.  The  developmental  process 
continues,  and  the  mind  becomes  more  active  as  it  enlarges, 
compounds,  and  abstracts  from  these  original  ideas  from  sensation 
and  reflects  on  them,  as  discussed  below. 

15.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

Thus  the  first  Capacity  of  Humane  Intellect,  is,  that  the 
mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  Impressions  made  on  it;  either 
through  the  Senses,  by  outward  Objects;  or  by  its  own 
Operations,  when  it  reflects  on  them.  This  is  the  first 
step  a Man  makes  towards  the  discovery  of  any  thing,  and  the 
Groundwork  whereon  to  build  all  those  Notions,  which  ever  he 
shall  have  naturally  in  this  World.  All  those  sublime 
Thoughts,  which  towre  above  the  Clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as 
Heaven  it  self,  take  their  Rise  and  Footing  here:  In  all 
that  great  Extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  those  remote 
Speculations,  it  may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not 
one  jot  beyond  those  Ideas,  which  Sense  or  Reflection,  have 
offered  for  its  Contemplation,  (p.  118) 

Here,  Locke  claims  that  the  simple  ideas  that  we  acquire  from 
experience-f rom  outer  experience  of  sensation  and  inner 
experience  of  reflection-form  the  foundations  for  the  rest  of  our 
thoughts.  It  will,  then,  be  the  case  that  insofar  as  we  have 
knowledge,  these  ideas  will  also  form  the  foundation  for  it. 

Simple  ideas  form  the  foundation  for  knowledge  in  the 
following  way.  First,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  examples  that 
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Locke  uses  are  of  qualities  of  objects.  This  is  because, 
according  to  Locke,  simple  ideas  of  sensation  are  caused  by 
objects  as  they  act  on  our  senses,  although  the  qualities  that  we 
perceive,  such  as  yellow  and  coldness,  do  not  necessarily  exist 
in  the  objects  as  we  experience  them.  Our  ideas  of  them, 
however,  are  caused  by  a power  of  the  object.  Once  we  receive 
such  ideas,  we  can  construct  new  ideas  by  combining,  comparing, 
and  abstracting  from  them.  In  these  ways,  we  acquire  complex 
ideas  of  modes,  substances,  and  relations.  Importantly,  while 
simple  ideas  are  caused  by  external  objects  as  they  act  on  our 
senses,  modes  and  substances  are  combinations  of  simple  ideas 
that  we  voluntarily  unite.  We  can  make  mistakes  when  we  do  so, 
and  we  can  be  inconsistent  about  what  simple  ideas  we  include  in 
our  complex  constructions.  These  ideas,  then,  are  dubitable  in 
ways  that  simple  ideas  are  not  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
important  for  what  Locke  says  about  substances  and  substance 
kinds . 

16.  It  is  interesting  here  that  Locke  compares  his  theory 
of  ideas  to  what  seems  to  be  evidence  of  his  corpuscularianism. 
While  there  is  a parallel  here  that  Locke  draws  our  attention  to, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  theory  of  ideas  is  simply  to  be 
analogous  to  corpuscularianism.  Locke  states. 

This  shews  Man's  Power  and  its  way  of  operation  to  be  much 
what  the  same  in  the  Material  and  Intellectual  World.  For 
the  Materials  in  both  being  such  as  he  has  no  power  over, 
either  to  make  or  destroy,  all  that  Man  can  do  is  either  to 
unite  them  together,  or  to  set  them  by  one  another,  or 
wholly  separate  them.  (pp.  163-164) 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  here  that  Locke  makes  a clear 
distinction  between  the  intellectual  and  material  worlds.  He 
will,  however,  deny  that  this  distinction  is  one  that  we  can 
identify  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  either  substance  or 
essence.  His  description  of  two  worlds  seems  based,  rather,  on 
the  characterization  of  the  sources  or  fountains  of  the  different 
ideas  that  he  has. 

17.  For  example,  sometimes  our  complex  idea  of  gold  might 
include  yellow,  malleable,  weighty  and  other  times  it  might 
include  only  yellow,  malleable.  Locke  discusses  this  point  in 
much  more  detail  in  Book  Three  where  he  identifies  the  related 
problem  of  using  the  term  "gold"  to  demarcate  the  different 
complex  ideas.  Because  we  use  the  same  term  for  the  different 
collections,  there  is  room  for  undetected  errors. 

18.  It  is  helpful  to  note  that  our  ideas  of  substances,  on 
Locke's  view,  are  carefully  distinguished  from  our  ideas  of 
modes.  Our  ideas  of  modes  do  not  have  any  correspondence  with 
the  external  world  at  all,  because  they  are  created  solely  by 
acts  of  mind  in  combining  simple  ideas;  so  as  long  as  we  are 
consistent  and  careful,  they  are  complete  and  adequate. 
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19.  As  Locke  explains  it,  as  the  mind  is  furnished  from 
sensation  and  reflection,  some  of  these  ideas, 

go  constantly  together;  which  being  presumed  to  belong  to 
one  thing  and  Words  being  suited  to  common  apprehensions, 
and  made  use  of  for  quick  dispatch,  are  called  so  united  in 
one  subject,  by  one  name;  which  by  inadvertently  we  are  apt 
afterward  to  talk  of  and  consider  as  one  simple  Idea,  which 
indeed  is  a complication  of  many  Ideas  together;  Because,  as 
I have  said,  not  imagining  how  these  simple  Ideas  can 
subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  our  selves,  to  suppose 
some  Substratum,  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which 
they  do  result,  which  therefore  we  call  Substance,  (p.  295) 

20.  This  characterization  of  our  ideas  of  substances  has 
important  outcomes  for  Locke's  theory  of  identity  discussed  in 
Parts  II  and  III. 

21.  Our  simple  ideas  of  sensation  are  clear  when  they  are 
caused  by  external  objects  acting  on  our  senses  under  the  right 
conditions  such  that  they  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  one 
another;  if  the  conditions  are  not  right-if  there  is  not  enough 
light,  for  example,  or  our  sense  organs  are  malf unctioning-ideas 
can  become  obscured.  As  Locke  argues,  all  ideas  are  in  some  way 
distinguishable  from  one  another  for,  "let  any  Idea  be  as  it 
will,  it  can  be  no  other  but  such  as  the  Mind  perceives  it  to  be; 
and  that  very  perception,  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  Ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  i.e.  different  without  being 
perceived  to  be  so"  (pp.  363-364).  However,  they  must  be 
distinguishable  in  such  a way  and  to  such  a degree  that  is 
identified  correctly  in  language.  Hence,  ideas  caused  by 
external  objects  are  obscure  when  they  are  not  sufficiently 
distinguishable.  Locke  explains  the  difference  between  clear  and 
obscure  ideas  by  appealing  to  sight.  However,  he  claims  that  he 
uses  sight  only  as  an  example  because  it  is  easiest  to 
understand.  Light,  he  says,  "discovers  to  us  visible  Objects" 

(p.  363);  if  objects  are  not  placed  in  light  "sufficient  to 
discover  minutely  to  us  the  Figure  and  Colours,  which  are 
observable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a better  Light,  would  be 
discernible,"  (p.  363),  those  simple  ideas  of  colors  and  figure 
are  obscure.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Locke  takes  up  a 
the  wax  block  model  to  explain  this: 

If  the  Organs,  or  Faculties  of  Perception,  like  Wax  over- 
hardened with  Cold,  will  not  receive  the  Impression  of  the 
Seal,  from  the  usual  impulse  wont  to  imprint  it;  or,  like 
Wax  of  a temper  too  soft,  will  not  hold  it  well,  when  well 
imprinted;  or  else  supposing  the  Wax  of  a temper  fit,  but 
the  Seal  not  applied  with  a sufficient  force,  to  make  a 
clear  Impression:  In  any  of  these  cases,  the  print  left  by 
the  Seal,  will  be  obscure.  This,  I suppose  needs  no 
application  to  make  it  plainer,  (pp.  363-364) 

22.  As  Locke  explains  with  respect  to  eternity, 
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Having  frequently  in  our  Mouths  the  Name  Eternity,  we  are 
apt  to  think,  we  have  a positive  comprehensive  Idea  of  it, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  there  is  no  part  of  that 
Duration,  which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  Idea.  ' Tis 
true,  that  he  that  thinks  so,  may  have  a clear  Idea  of 
Duration;  he  may  also  have  a very  clear  Idea  of  a very  great 
length  of  Duration;  he  may  also  have  a clear  Idea  of  the 
Comparison  of  that  great  one,  with  still  a greater:  But  it 
not  being  possible  for  him  to  include  in  his  Idea  of  any 
Duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  Extent 
together  of  a Duration,  where  he  supposes  no  end,  that  part 
of  his  Idea,  which  is  still  beyond  the  Bounds  of  that  large 
Duration,  he  represents  to  his  own  Thoughts,  is  very  obscure 
and  undetermined.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  Disputes  and 
Reasonings  concerning  Eternity,  or  any  other  Infinite,  we 
are  very  apt  to  blunder,  and  involves  our  selves  in  manifest 
Absurdities,  (p.  369) 

With  respect  to  our  ideas  of  parts  of  matter  or  corpuscles,  Locke 
states, 

In  Matter,  we  have  no  clear  Ideas  of  the  smalness  of  Parts, 
much  beyond  the  smallest,  that  occur  to  any  of  our  Senses: 
and  therefore  when  we  talk  of  the  divisibility  of  Matter  in 
infinitum,  though  we  have  clear  Ideas  of  Division  and 
Divisibility,  and  have  also  clear  Ideas  of  Parts,  made  out 
of  a whole,  by  Division;  yet  we  have  but  very  obscure,  and 
confused  Ideas  of  Corpuscles,  or  minute  Bodies,  so  to  be 
divided,  when  by  former  Divisions,  they  are  reduced  to  a 
smalness,  much  exceeding  the  perception  of  any  of  our 
Senses;  in  general,  or  abstractly  is,  and  the  Relation  of 
Totum  and  Pars : But  of  the  bulk  of  the  Body,  to  be  thus 
infinitely  divided  after  certain  Progressions,  I think,  we 
have  no  clear,  nor  distinct  Idea  at  all.  (p.  370) 

23.  Locke  emphasizes  the  difference  between  this  problem 
and  the  one  of  distinguishing  between  real  and  fantastical  ideas 
by  providing  a discussion  of  this  other  group.  These  ideas,  he 
claims,  are  marks  by  which  we  distinguish  things  and  they  have  a 
correspondence  to  the,  "Constitutions  of  real  Beings"  (p.  373) . 

As  Locke  hastens  to  point  out, 

whether  they  be  only  constant  Effects,  or  else  exact 
Resemblances  of  something  in  the  things  themselves:  the 
reality  lying  in  that  steady  correspondence,  they  have  with 
the  distinct  Constitutions  of  real  Beings.  But  whether  they 
answer  to  those  Constitutions,  as  to  Causes,  or  Patterns,  it 
matters  not;  it  suffices,  that  they  are  constantly  produced 
by  them.  And  thus  our  simple  Ideas  are  all  real  and  true, 
because  they  answer  and  agree  to  those  Powers  of  Things, 
which  produce  them  in  our  Minds,  that  being  all  that  is 
requisite  to  make  them  real,  and  not  fictions  at  Pleasure. 

(p.  373) 

In  contrast,  however,  to  simple  ideas,  our  complex  ideas  of 
substances  are  made  in  reference  to  external  objects,  but  we  can 
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manipulate  them  in  such  ways  that  they  do  not  correspond  to 
anything  that  really  exists-which  is  how  we  construct  ideas 
imaginary  figures  such  as  centaurs.  In  such  cases,  these, 
"[i]deas  of  Substances,  being  made  conformable  to  no  Pattern 
existing,  that  we  know"  are  fantastical. 

Further,  the  distinction  that  Locke  makes  between  adequate 
and  inadequate  ideas  pertains  only  to  our  real,  in  contrast  to 
our  fantastical,  ideas.  Adequate  ideas  represent,  " [a] rchetypes 
which  the  Mind  supposes  them  taken  from"  and  an  inadequate  idea 
is,  "but  a partial,  or  incomplete  representation  of  those 
Archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred"  (p.  375) . Our  ideas  of 
substances,  in  contrast  to  simple  ideas  and  modes,  are 
inadequate.  As  Locke  explains  it, 

. . . desiring  to  copy  Things,  as  they  really  do  exist;  and 
to  represent  to  our  selves  that  Constitution,  on  which  all 
their  Properties  depend,  we  perceive  our  Ideas  attain  not 
that  Perfection  we  intend:  We  find  they  still  want 
something,  we  should  be  glad  were  in  them;  and  so  are  all 
inadequate,  (p.  377) 

In  subsequent  sections,  Locke  explains  further  and  in  more  detail 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  our  ideas  of  substances  are  inadequate. 

24.  The  last  distinction  that  Locke  makes  is  between  true 
and  false  ideas.  Locke  allows  that  truth  and  falsity  should  be 
applied  to  propositions,  although  there  are  some  ways  in  which  we 
think  of  our  ideas  as  being  true.  One  way  is  that  they  simply 
are  as  they  appear-and  in  this  way  ideas  cannot  be  false.  Even 
our  ideas  of  a centaur  are  truly  our  ideas  of  a centaur.  It  is 
not  until  the  mind  passes  a judgement  on  the  ideas  that  they  can 
become  false.  That  is,  as  Locke  puts  it,  when  it  "affirms  or 
denies"  them  (p.  385) . This  occurs  when  the  mind  makes  a tacit 
assumption  such  as  occurs  when,  "the  Mind  refers  any  of  its  Ideas 
to  any  thing  extraneous  to  them.  . . . Because  the  Mind  in  such 
a reference,  makes  a tacit  Supposition  of  their  Conformity  to 
that  Thing"  (p.  385) . Thus,  when  we  assume  that  our  ideas  are 
like  those  of  others',  we  suppose  that  the  idea  conforms  to  some 
real  existence,  or  when  we  assume  it  corresponds  to  the  essences 
or  real  constitutions  of  things,  we  make  a judgement.  In  making 
a judgement,  we  can  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  ideas. 
This  usually  occurs  in  abstract,  complex  ideas.  First,  they  can 
falsely  represent  the  patterns  we  usually  identify  in  things  and, 
second,  they  are  all  false  when  we  assume  that  they  represent  the 
real  essence  of  things:  ".  . . Our  complex  Ideas  of  Substances, 
being  all  referred  to  Patterns  in  Things  themselves,  may  be 
false,  when  looked  upon  as  the  Representations  of  the  unknown 
Essences  of  Things,  is  so  evident,  that  there  needs  nothing  to  be 
said  of  it"  (p.  390) . Locke  does  not  evaluate  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  our  idea  of  substance  in  general  because,  as  he 
indicates  above,  we  have  no  such  idea.  This,  as  we  shall  discuss 
in  more  detail  in  Part  Two,  is  an  outcome  of  his  principle  of 
empiricism  and  the  theory  of  ideas. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

LOCKE'S  THEORY  OF  LANGUAGE 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  examine  Locke's  theory  of 
language.  While  Locke  says  that  he  had  not  originally  planned  to 
include  a discussion  of  language,  his  theory  of  language  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  final  version  of  the  Essay.1  First, 

Locke's  theory  of  language  works  with  his  theory  of  ideas  to 
support  PE  and  Locke's  account  of  the  development  of  rational 
thought-how  it  is  that  we  begin  to  acquire  ideas,  knowledge,  and 
our  ability  to  reason  and  communicate.  Second,  Locke  appeals  to 
the  ways  we  use  language  to  account  for  errors  that  we  make;  most 
of  the  disputes  that  we  have,  Locke  claims,  arise  from 
disagreements  about  the  use  of  words-not  the  ideas  that  they 
mark.  Third,  Locke  appeals  to  his  theory  of  language  to  attack 
the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence  as  held  by  adherents  of  the 
Schools . 

Locke  attacks  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence  held  by 
adherents  of  the  Schools  by  characterizing  the  project  of 
classification  based  on  genera  and  species  as  misconceived.  This 
project  is  grounded  on  mistaken  assumptions  concerning  essence 
and  on  a misunderstanding  concerning  the  relation  between 
categories  of  general  ideas.  Subsequently,  this  approach,  as  we 
see  more  fully  in  Chapter  Five,  provides  a misleading  account  of 
definition  and,  finally,  of  knowledge  as  based  on  general 
principles  and  the  syllogism.2  This  attack  against  the  Schools 
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constitutes  the  second  prong  of  Locke's  attack  on  the  views  of 
his  contemporaries  concerning  substance  and  essence;  as  we  have 
seen,  the  first  is  his  rejection  of  the  Cartesian  version  of  the 
doctrine.  In  the  following,  we  shall  consider  how  Locke  puts  his 
theory  of  language  to  use  to  complement  his  theory  of  ideas,  to 
account  for  error  independently  of  ideas,  and  to  launch  an  attack 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Schools. 

Words  as  Marks  of  Ideas 

Locke  introduces  his  theory  of  language  by  distinguishing 

language  from  mere  verbal  sounds.  He  does  so  by  considering  how 

we  acquire  language  and  by  discussing  what  the  function  of 

language  is.  Language,  Locke  claims,  was  provided  for  us  by  God 

because  it  is  our  nature  to  be  sociable;  language,  "was  to  be  the 

great  Instrument,  and  common  Tye  of  Society"  (p.  402) . Language 

is  something  more  than  the  ability  to  speak-for,  as  Locke  points 

out,  parrots  speak,  and  we  do  not  think  that  they  have  a 

language.  In  contrast  to  the  mere  verbal  sounds  of  parrots  and 

other  birds,  language  functions  for  us  to  mark  the  ideas  that  we 

have.  As  Locke  explains  it. 

Besides  articulate  Sounds  therefore,  it  was  farther 
necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  use  these  Sounds,  as 
Signs  of  internal  conceptions ; and  to  make  them  stand  as 
marks  for  the  Ideas  within  his  own  Mind,  whereby  they  might 
be  made  known  to  others,  and  the  Thoughts  of  Men's  Minds  be 
conveyed  from  one  to  another,  (p.  402) 

In  this  passage,  we  see  a connection  that  Locke  makes  between  his 

theory  of  ideas  and  his  theory  of  language.  Locke  states  here 

that  sounds  are  signs  of  internal  conceptions.  Internal 

conceptions  are,  for  Locke,  as  we  have  seen,  ideas.  Thus,  in 

language,  we  make  sounds  that  act  as  marks  for  ideas,  and  the 
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function  of  language  is  to  convey  thoughts  to  others  by  the  use 
of  these  marks.3 

The  relation  between  terms  that  we  use  and  simple  ideas  that 
are  marked  by  terms  is  straightforward.  We  must  have  a simple 
idea  that  corresponds  to  a term  marking  a simple  idea  in  a 
language  prior  to  being  able  to  grasp  the  term.  That  is,  being 
familiar  with  how  to  use  a word  is  not  adequate  for  acquiring  the 
simple  idea  corresponding  to  it  or  for  knowing  the  meaning  of  it. 
Locke  provides  an  example  of  attempting  to  explain  to  a blind 
person  what  the  color  of  red  velvet  is  like.  Telling  the  blind 
person  that  it  is  like  the  sound  of  a trumpet  is  not  adequate  for 
providing  the  person  with  the  idea  of  red,  and  without  that  idea 
he  will  not  learn  'red'.4 

Things  become  more  complicated,  however,  when  we  consider 
complex  and  abstract  ideas  and  the  terms  that  correspond  to  them. 
In  these  cases,  we  might  well  use  a term  without  having  acquired 
all  among  a group  of  simple  ideas  that  the  term  is  used  to  mark 
in  a language,  so  that  our  complex  or  abstract  ideas  we  associate 
with  a term  might  be  incomplete  or  the  ideas  that  we  mark  by 
using  the  term  might  not  correspond  to  the  ideas  that  others  have 
that  they  mark  by  the  term. 

In  part,  we  can  guard  against  such  errors  by  being  rigorous 
in  establishing  what  groups  of  simple  ideas  are  included  in  a 
complex  or  general  idea  marked  by  a term  and  by  being  consistent 
in  using  terms.  While,  for  example,  we  abstract  from  particular 
groups  of  simple  ideas  in  our  use  of  general  ideas  and  the  terms 
that  mark  them,  we  should  be  able  to  identify,  for  even  the  most 
seemingly  abstruse  general  terms,  the  original  simple  ideas 
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constituting  that  idea  that  we  mark  with  the  term  in  question.5 
As  Locke  puts  it, 

[i]t  may  also  lead  us  a little  towards  the  Original  of  all 
our  Notions  and  Knowledge,  if  we  remark,  how  great  a 
dependance  our  Words  have  on  common  sensible  Ideas;  and  how 
those,  which  are  made  use  of  to  stand  for  Actions  and 
Notions  quite  removed  from  sense,  have  their  rise  from 
thence,  and  from  obvious  sensible  Ideas  are  transferred  to 
more  abstruse  significations , and  made  to  stand  for  Ideas 
that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  sense;  v.g.  to 
Imagine,  Apprehend,  Comprehend,  Adhere,  Conceive,  Instill, 
Disgust,  Disturbance,  Tranquillity,  etc.  are  all  Words  taken 
from  the  Operations  of  sensible  Things,  and  applied  to 
certain  Modes  of  Thinking,  (p.  403) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  explains  that  even  words  that  seem 

abstruse  originate  in  our  simple  ideas.  We  should  be  able  to 

trace  every  word  in  our  language  back  to  the  original  simple 

idea(s)  it  stood  for  when  we  were  first  learning  words  and 

acquiring  simple  ideas.  In  doing  so,  we  can  become  more  rigorous 

in  our  use  of  terms  and  minimize  the  chances  that  we  are  using 

terms  for  complex  ideas  that  contain  some  obscurity  in  them. 

However,  there  are  also  considerations  of  efficiency  that  impose 

limits  on  doing  so.  In  the  following  section,  we  shall  see  how 

Locke  describes  this  tension  between  efficiency  and  specificity 

in  language. 


Imperfections  and  Abuses  of  Words 

Locke  claims  that  while  there  are  important  connections 
between  them,  there  is  also  a certain  looseness  in  the  relation 
between  ideas  and  language.  The  simple  ideas  constituting  a 
complex  idea  of  a substance  kind,  for  example,  may  differ 
slightly  among  speakers  of  a language.  Locke  acknowledges  this 
problem  and  identifies  its  relation  to  language  use  in  the 
following  passage.  He  states, 
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. . . the  Learned,  and  the  Unlearned,  use  the  Words  they 
speak  (with  any  meaning)  all  alike.  They,  in  every  Man's 
Mouth,  stand  for  the  Ideas  he  has,  and  which  he  would 
express  by  them.  A Child  having  taken  notice  of  nothing  in 
the  Metal  he  hears  called  Gold  but  the  bright  shining  yellow 
colour,  he  applies  the  word  Gold  only  to  his  own  Idea  of 
that  Colour,  and  nothing  else;  and  therefore  calls  the  same 
Colour  in  a Peacocks  Tail,  Gold.  Another  that  hath  better 
observed,  adds  to  shining  yellow,  great  Weight:  And  then  the 
Sound  Gold,  when  he  uses  it,  stands  for  a complex  Idea  of  a 
shining  Yellow  and  very  weighty  Substance.  Another  adds  to 
those  Qualities,  Fusibility:  and  then  the  Word  Gold  to  him 
signifies  a Body,  bright,  yellow,  fusible,  and  very  heavy. 
Gold,  when  they  have  occasion  to  express  the  idea,  which 
they  have  apply' d it  to:  But  it  is  evident,  that  each  can 
apply  it  only  to  his  own  Idea;  nor  can  he  make  it  stand,  as 
a Sign  of  such  a complex  Idea,  as  he  has  not.  (p.  406) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  illustrates  how  the  ideas  matching  the 

terms  that  we  use  might  differ  among  speakers  of  a language. 

This  looseness  between  the  use  of  words  and  the  ideas  that  they 

stand  for  among  language  users  can  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 

appealing  to  the  theory  of  ideas;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  on 

that  account,  our  complex  ideas  of  sorts  or  kinds  can  come  to  be 

made  up  of  slightly  different  groups  of  simple  ideas  for 

different  people.6 

When  the  differences  between  the  groups  of  simple  ideas  that 
we  mark  with  general  terms  is  not  so  great  that  we  are  unable  to 
communicate,  we  tend  not  to  notice  the  variation.  But  the  small 
differences  in  the  collections  of  simple  ideas  that  make  up  the 
complex  ideas  marked  by  terms  can  mislead  us.  We  do  not  realize 
that  they  do  so  because  part  of  what  leads  to  successful  and 
efficient  communication  is  that  we  suppose  that  our  words  mark 
similar  ideas  in  others  with  whom  we  communicate;  we  tend  to 
suppose  that  we  always  use  words  to  mark  ideas  roughly  in  the 
same  ways  as  others  do  even  if  there  is  actually  some  variation. 
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If  variations  are  small,  all  may  go  smoothly  and  confirm  our 

opinion  that  we  mark  the  same  ideas  with  them.7 

These  suppositions,  while  lending  themselves  to  the 

efficiency  of  language,  can  also  lead  us  to  err.  They  can  become 

particularly  problematic  because  we  tend  to  be  inconsistent  in 

our  own  use  of  words  and,  also,  to  assume  that  we  have  acquired 

and  identified  all  of  the  simple  ideas  that  are  marked  by  general 

and  abstract  words.  We  make  such  assumptions,  in  part,  because 

of  the  way  we  learn  language.  While,  for  the  most  part,  we 

acquire  general  and  complex  ideas  before  using  a term  in  the 

language  to  identify  them,  it  can  be  the  case  that  we  learn  to 

use  a term  before  we  acquire  the  ideas  that  it  marks.  In  the 

following  passage,  Locke  explains  that,  as  we  learn  language  from 

others,  we  can  learn  to  articulate  sounds  without  having  examined 

or  realized  what  complex  ideas  they  stand  for.  He  states, 

Men , having  been  accustomed  from  the  Cradles  to  learn  Words, 
which  are  easily  got  and  retained,  before  they  knew,  or  had 
framed  the  complex  Ideas,  to  which  they  were  annexed,  or 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were  thought  to 
stand  for,  they  usually  continue  to  do  so  all  their  Lives, 
and  without  taking  the  pains  necessary  to  settle  in  their 
Minds  determined  Ideas,  they  use  their  Words  for  such 
unsteady  and  confused  Notions  as  they  have,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  same  Words  other  People  use;  as  if  their 
very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it  constantly  the  same 
meaning,  (pp.  491-492) 

Here,  Locke  identifies  a common  and  understandable  error  that  we 
learn  to  use  words  before  acquiring  the  ideas  they  mark  and  never 
realize  that  we  lack  the  ideas.  There  are  other  errors  that  we 
make,  however,  that  come  about  by  abuses  of  language.  Such 
abuses,  Locke  claims,  including  the  introduction  of  new  or 
"unusual  significations, " have  led  to  a role  of  language  in 
hindering  the  advancement  of  knowledge.8  Such  errors  have  been 
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made  by  the  Schools.  Let  us  consider  Locke's  discussion  of  these 
errors  that  he  attributes  to  the  Schools  in  the  following 
section.  There,  as  well,  we  shall  consider  some  additional 
points  that  Locke  makes  concerning  the  development  of  our  use  of 
language  and  the  acquisition  of  ideas. 

General  Terms  and  the  Launching  of  Locke's  Attack  on  the  Schools 

While  we  do  risk  problems  in  communication  by  using  general 
or  abstract  terms,  they  also  assist  us  in  efficiency  of 
communication.  As  Locke  explains  it,  we  would  never  be  tempted 
to  provide  a name  for  every  representative  of  a substance 
kind-every  sheep  in  a flock,  every  crow  that  flies  overhead, 
every  leaf  of  every  plant,  nor  every  grain  of  sand  with  which  we 
come  in  contact.  Doing  so  would  not  only  be  beyond  our 
capacities,  but  also  would  undermine  the  function  of  language  as 
an  effective  means  of  communication.  In  addition,  doing  so  would 
not  advance  our  knowledge  which,  as  Locke  says,  "though  founded 
in  particular  Things,  enlarges  it  self  by  general  Views;  to 
which,  Things  reduced  into  sorts  under  general  Names,  are 
properly  subservient"  (p.  410) . It  is  an  analysis  of  general 
terms,  then,  that  is  helpful  to  consider  in  more  detail  both  for 
examining  the  function  of  language  as  a means  of  communication 
and  the  role  of  language  in  Locke's  account  of  what  we  can  know.9 

Locke  proceeds  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  adherents  of  the 
Schools  by  identifying  particular  errors  concerning  general  ideas 
that  they  have  made  that  have  led  them  to  what  he  takes  to  be  a 
misconceived  project  of  categorization  and  a mistaken  theory  of 
knowledge.  This  project  rests  on  an  assumption  that  the  process 
of  defining  terms  is  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  world  such 
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that  the  classification  of  particulars  under  kinds-species  and 
genera-is  imposed  on  us.10 

In  undermining  this  project  of  the  Schools,  Locke  launches 

an  attack  on  some  assumptions  on  which  it  is  based  concerning 

their  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence.  The 

adherents  of  the  Schools,  Locke  claims,  have  wrongly  assumed  that 

they  have  identified  the  real  essences,  or  substances.11  Instead, 

they  have  only  identified  nominal  essences-the  group  of  simple 

ideas  that  is  identified  as  a substance  kind  or  sort-used  to 

identify  particular  instances  of  a kind  by  labeling  it  under  a 

general  term.  As  Locke  explains  it. 

For  when  a Man  says  Gold  is  Malleable,  he  means  and  would 
insinuate  something  more  than  this,  that  what  I call  Gold  is 
malleable,  (though  truly  it  amounts  to  no  more)  but  would 
have  this  understood,  viz.  that  Gold;  i.e.  what  has  the  real 
Essence  of  Gold  is  malleable,  which  amounts  to  thus  much, 
that  Malleableness  depends  on,  and  is  inseparable  from  the 
real  Essence  of  Gold.  But  a Man,  not  knowing  wherein  that 
real  essence  consists,  the  connexion  in  his  Mind  of 
Malleableness,  is  not  truly  with  an  Essence  he  knows  not, 
but  only  with  the  Sound  Gold  he  puts  for  it.  (pp.  499-500) 

The  assumption  of  the  Schools  that  we  have  ideas  corresponding  to 

real  essences  that  we  identify  with  general  terms  indicates  a 

failure  to  distinguish  between  our  ideas  and  what  it  is  in 

objects  to  which  they  correspond.  That  is,  while  they  do 

distinguish  between  qualities  and  ideas,  they  fail  fully  to 

realize  that  there  is  a distinction  to  be  made  between  manifested 

features  and  causes  behind  them  which  result  in  their  being 

manifested.  In  failing  to  make  such  a distinction,  the  adherents 

of  the  Schools  assume  that  we  have  knowledge  of  real  essences 

when  we  do  not.  Locke  explains  this  error  by  explaining  how, 

developmentally,  we  come  to  use  general  terms. 
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As  Locke  explains  it,  children  become  familiar  with  the 

ideas,  for  example,  of  nurse  and  mother  which,  as  we  have  seen  in 

our  discussion  of  Book  Two,  are  complex  ideas  made  up  of  groups 

of  simple  ideas  corresponding  to  qualities.  The  names  that  the 

child  uses  to  identify  these  particular  groups  of  simple  ideas 

are  "Nurse"  and  "Mamma";  as  Locke  puts  it, 

[t]he  Ideas  of  the  Nurse,  and  the  Mother,  are  well  framed  in 
their  Minds;  and,  like  Pictures  of  them  there,  represent 
only  Individuals.  The  Names  they  first  give  to  them,  are 
confined  to  these  Individuals;  and  the  Names  of  Nurse  and 
Mamma,  the  Child  uses,  determine  themselves  to  those 
Persons,  (p.  411) 

In  time,  the  child  notices  that  the  simple  ideas  within  the 

complex  ideas  are  similar  to  other  groups  of  simple  ideas  that 

are  passively  received.  Children  will,  subsequently,  "frame  an 

Idea,  which  they  find  those  many  Particulars  do  partake  in;  and 

to  that  they  give,  with  others,  the  name  Man,  for  Example" 

(p.  411)  . It  is  in  this  way,  Locke  explains,  that  children  come 

to  have  both  a general  name  and  a general  idea.12  And,  thus, 

children  create  nothing  new  when  they  come  to  have  a general  idea 

but  leave  out  those  ideas  corresponding  to  qualities  that  are 

particular  to  "the  complex  Idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  James,  Mary 

and  Jane"  (p.  411).  The  same  process,  Locke  says,  occurs  in  the 

creation  of  the  more  general  idea  of  animal  and  so  on.  This 

simple  process  of  the  development  of  more  general  terms  and 

general  ideas  is  all  that  the  Schools'  appeal  to  genera  and 

species  comes  to.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

. . . this  whole  mystery  of  Genera  and  Species,  which  make 
such  a noise  in  the  Schools,  and  are,  with  Justice,  so 
little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  else  but  abstract 
Ideas,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  with  names  annexed  to 
them.  In  all  which,  this  is  constant  and  unvariable.  That 
every  more  general  Term,  stands  for  such  an  Idea,  as  is  but 
a part  of  any  of  those  contained  under  it. 
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§10.  This  may  shew  us  the  reason,  why , in  the 
defining  of  Words,  which  is  nothing  but  declaring  their 
signification,  we  make  use  of  the  Genus,  or  next  general 
Word  that  comprehends  it.  Which  is  not  out  of  necessity, 
but  only  to  save  the  labour  of  enumerating  the  several 
simple  Ideas,  which  the  next  general  Word,  or  Genus,  stands 
for.  . . . (pp.  412-413) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  says  that  one  of  the  main  projects  of  the 

adherents  of  the  Schools,  which  is  to  categorize  things  into 

genera  and  species,  is  not  profitable  in  the  way  that  they 

assume.  As  we  shall  see  more  fully  below,  he  claims  that  it  is 

not  because  the  project  rests  on  a mistaken  assumption  that 

genera  and  species  correspond  to  real  essences.  Locke,  however, 

here  undermines  this  project  by  explaining  that  genera  and 

species  are  only  ideas  that  we  develop  by  acts  of  abstraction  as 

particulars  act  on  our  senses  on  repeated  instances.  They  are 

groups  of  simple  ideas,  albeit  of  fewer  simple  ideas  than  those 

caused  by  instances  from  which  the  idea  is  abstracted.  While  we 

can  identify  a particular  under  a kind  when  we  come  into  contact 

with  one  by  comparing  the  group  of  simple  ideas  that  we  receive 

with  our  abstract  idea  of  the  kind,  the  adherents  of  the  Schools 

are  wrong  to  think  that  we  have  identified  the  object's  real 

essence.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

[t]hat  then  which  general  Words  signify,  is  a sort  of 
Things;  and  each  of  them  does  that,  by  being  a sign  of  an 
abstract  Idea  in  the  mind,  to  which  Idea,  as  Things  existing 
are  found  to  agree,  so  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that 
name;  or,  which  is  all  one,  be  of  that  sort.  (p.  414) 

These  abstract  ideas,  he  argues  further,  are  what  essences  or 

species  are.13  So,  while  ideas  of  kinds  are  developed  as  we  come 

in  contact  with  particulars,  they  do  not  identify  real  essences 

in  nature.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

[b]ut  yet,  I think,  we  may  say,  the  sorting  of  them  under 
Names,  is  the  Workmanship  of  the  Understanding,  taking 
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occasion  from  the  similitude  it  observes  amongst  them,  to 
make  abstract  general  Ideas,  and  set  them  up  in  the  mind, 
with  Names  annexed  to  them,  as  Patterns  or  Forms.  ..." 

(p.  415) 

As  we  shall  see,  Locke  follows  up  this  initial  stage  of  his 
attack  by  challenging,  more  generally,  the  Schools'  assumption 
that  we  categorize  particulars  according  to  real  essences.14 

Locke's  Discussion  of  Essence  and  the 
Furthering  of  his  Attack  on  the  Schools 

Locke's  discussion  of  the  position  concerning  essence  taken 

in  the  Schools  begins  with  a catalogue  of  the  different  senses  of 

'essence'.  First,  he  claims,  'essence',  in  its  proper 

signification,  means  the  'very  being  of  a particular  thing' . In 

considering  particulars,  an  essence  is,  as  Locke  puts  it,  "the 

real  internal,  but  generally  in  Substances,  unknown  constitution 

of  Things,  whereon  their  discoverable  Qualities  depend"  (p.  417) . 

Locke  later  suggests  that  this  unknown  constitution  of  things  is, 

in  the  case  of  material  things,  the  movements  and  configurations 

of  imperceptible,  minute  parts.  According  to  this  use  of 

'essence',  then,  Locke  does  not  seem  to  be  talking  about  essence 

as  he  was  in  the  previous  discussion  of  general  terms.  In  that 

discussion,  'essence'  marked  our  general  or  abstract  ideas  of 

substance  kinds.  Here,  however,  Locke  uses  'essence'  to  mark, 

among  instances  of  a kind,  their  unknown  constitution  on  which 

their  discoverable  qualities-those  that  we  use  to  categorize 

them-depend. 15  It  is,  then,  interesting  that  Locke  also  says  this 

use  of  the  term  'essence'  is  its  proper  and  original 

signif ication-it  is  clear  that  his  previous  discussion  of 

'essence'  as  marking  general  kinds  or  sorts  was  a departure  from 

this  original  signification.  Locke  does  not  proceed  to  reject 
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this  original  usage,  but,  instead,  distinguishes  between  it  and 
that  use  of  the  term  indicated  by  his  previous  discussion.  He 
does  so  in  the  following  passage  where  he  identifies  the  second 
signification  of  the  term: 

Secondly,  The  Learning  and  Disputes  of  the  Schools,  having 
been  much  busied  about  Genus  and  Species,  the  Word  Essence 
has  almost  lost  its  primary  signification;  and  instead  of 
the  real  Constitution  of  things,  has  been  almost  wholly 
applied  to  the  artificial  Constitution  of  Genus  and  Species. 
'Tis  true,  there  is  ordinarily  supposed  a real  Constitution 
of  the  sorts  of  Things;  and  'tis  past  doubt,  there  must  be 
some  real  Constitution,  on  which  any  Collection  of  simple 
Ideas  co-existing,  must  depend.  But  it  being  evident,  that 
Things  are  ranked  under  Names  into  sort  or  Species,  only  as 
they  agree  to  certain  abstract  Ideas,  to  which  we  have 
annexed  those  Names,  the  Essence  of  each  Genus,  or  Sort 
comes  to  be  nothing  but  that  abstract  Idea,  which  the 
Genera,  or  Sortal  (if  I may  have  leave  so  to  call  it  from 
Sort,  as  I do  General  from  Genus,)  Name  stands  for.  And 
this  we  shall  find  to  be  that,  which  the  Word  Essence 
imports,  in  its  most  familiar  use.  (p.  417) 

From  this  passage,  it  is  clear  that  the  familiar  use  of  'essence' 

is  the  sense  Locke  had  in  mind  that  we  described  in  our  previous 

discussion  of  kinds  and  sorts.  The  familiar  use  of  the  term, 

then,  is  to  mark  our  abstract  ideas  of  substance  kinds.  As  we 

have  seen,  we  construct  such  ideas  by  identifying  patterns  or 

groupings  among  our  simple  ideas.  Although  the  patterns  are  not 

completely  random  or  arbitrary,  there  is  some  flexibility  in  how 

we  pick  out  the  ones  we  do.  This  familiar  use  of  'essence', 

however,  Locke  contrasts  with  the  primary  signification-which 

Locke  identifies  above  as  the  real  constitution  of  things.  Locke 

distinguishes  between  these  two  usages  by  identifying  the  first 

as  "nominal  essence"  and  the  original  use  as  "real  essence." 

Locke  calls  the  familiar  sense  of  'essence',  "nominal  essence" 

because  he  associates  it  with  the  term  marking  the  abstract  ideas 

that  we  have  of  kinds  and  sorts.  He  states,  "[bjetween  the 
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Nominal  Essence,  and  the  Name,  there  is  so  near  a Connexion,  that 
the  Name  of  any  sort  of  Things  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
particular  Being,  but  what  has  this  Essence,  whereby  it  answers 
that  abstract  Idea,  whereof  that  Name  is  the  Sign"  (p.  417). 

Here,  Locke  simply  reiterates  that  terms  identifying  nominal 
essences  are  terms  that  identify  our  abstract  ideas  of  kinds  and 
sorts . 

Locke's  description  of  real  essence  is  markedly  different 
than  this  description  of  nominal  essence.  With  regard  to  real 
essence,  Locke  claims  that  there  are  two  points  of  view.  He 
states. 

Concerning  the  real  Essences  of  corporeal  Substances,  (to 
mention  those  only, ) there  are,  if  I mistake  not,  two 
Opinions.  The  one  is  of  those,  who  using  the  word  Essence, 
for  they  know  not  what,  suppose  a certain  number  of  those 
Essences,  according  to  which,  all  natural  things  are  made, 
and  wherein  they  do  exactly  every  one  of  them  partake,  and 
so  become  of  this  or  that  Species . The  other,  and  more 
rational  Opinion,  is  of  those  who  look  on  all  natural  Things 
to  have  a real,  but  unknown  Constitution  of  their  insensible 
Parts,  from  which  flow  those  sensible  Qualities,  which  serve 
us  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  according  as  we 
have  Occasion  to  rank  them  into  sorts,  under  common 
Denominations,  (pp.  417-418) 

Of  the  two  ways  of  considering  real  essence  of  corporeal 
substance,  Locke  rejects  the  first  in  favor  of  the  second.  This 
is  to  hold  that  the  'real  essence'  is  the  unknown  constitution  of 
insensible  parts  from  which  sensible  qualities  flow,  and  by  which 
we  subsequently  rank  them  into  sorts.  It  is  to  the  Schools  that 
Locke  attributes  the  first  use  of  'essence'. 

Let  us  summarize  Locke's  characterization  of  the  view  of  the 
Schools.  First,  the  adherents  of  the  Schools  characterize 
'essences'  as  something  existing  in  nature  in  which  things 
partake.  These  essences  are  identified  as  the  species  or  genera 
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to  which  particulars  belong.  Locke  claims  that  this  view  is 
flawed.  On  the  one  hand,  our  ideas  of  species  are  simply  groups 
of  simple  ideas  and  the  terms  that  mark  them  are  nominal 
essences.  On  the  other,  a real  essence  is  what  it  is  in  a 
particular  that  gives  rise  to  that  group  of  qualities 
corresponding  to  our  ideas-a  configuration  or  movement  among  the 
minute  parts. 

Locke  thus  rejects  the  view  of  the  Schools  in  order  to 
ascribe  to  real  essence  an  explanatory  role  in  accounting  for  why 
we  have  the  ideas  of  substance  kinds  that  we  do-because  of  the 
constitution  of  insensible  parts  and  the  particular 
configurations  of  matter.  Locke  further  claims  that  adherence  to 
the  first  way  of  considering  real  essence  has  resulted  in 
problems:  "The  former  of  these  Opinions,  which  supposes  these 
Essences,  as  a certain  number  of  Forms  or  Molds,  wherein  all 
natural  Things,  that  exist,  are  cast,  and  do  equally  partake,  has 
I imagine,  very  much  perplexed  the  Knowledge  of  natural  Things" 

(p.  418) . 

In  Chapter  Five,  we  shall  examine  how  Locke  furthers  his 
attack  against  the  Schools  by  examining  what  he  says  about 
knowledge  of  co-existence.  Locke  appeals  to  this  part  of  his 
discussion  to  make  some  points  about  the  adherents  Schools' 
assumptions  concerning  definitions.  Definitions  of  terms  marking 
complex  ideas,  on  Locke's  view,  can  be  helpful-for  by  identifying 
the  constituent  simple  ideas  that  fall  under  a term,  we  can  make 
sure  that  the  term  is  used  consistently.  In  the  case  of  our 
ideas  of  external  objects,  our  abstract  idea  of  a substance  kind 
or  sort  can  be  analyzed  into  the  simple  ideas  that  constitute 
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it-the  nominal  essence.  However,  we  cannot  come  to  know  real 
essences.  We  cannot  because  coming  to  know  the  real  essences  of 
representatives  of  substance  kinds  would  require  a degree  of 
specificity  of  examination  that  is  beyond  our  capacities.16  As 
Locke  puts  it  "[o]ur  Faculties  carry  us  no  farther  towards  the 
knowledge  and  distinction  of  Substances,  than  a Collection  of 
those  sensible  Ideas,  which  we  observe  in  them"  (p.  444).  The 
internal  constitutions  of  things,  then,  we  do  not  know  because  we 
do  not  have  simple  ideas  corresponding  to  the  configurations  and 
motions  of  the  minute  particles  that  constitute  them.  Because  we 
do  not  know  how  such  internal  constitutions  result  in  the 
patterns  of  qualities  that  correspond  to  our  groups  of  simple 
ideas,  we  simply  rely  on  nominal  essences  to  identify  substance 
kinds.  We  shall  see  how  these  points  are  employed  by  Locke 
against  the  School's  appeal  to  definitions  in  Chapters  Five  and 
Eight . 

Conclusion 

What  we  have  seen  in  this  chapter  is  that  Locke's  theory  of 
language  works  hand-in-hand  with  his  theory  of  ideas  in 
accounting  for  our  cognitive  development  and  capacity  for 
communication.  We  have  also  seen  that  our  ideas  of  categories  of 
substances  are  abstract  ideas  of  substance  kinds  that  we 
differentiate  on  the  basis  of  their  nominal  essences.  While 
there  are  real  essences  responsible  for  the  qualities  by  which  we 
sort  external  objects  into  kinds,  Locke  makes  some  points  about 
them  that  are  important  for  his  discussion  of  the  limits  and 
degrees  of  knowledge  in  Book  Four.  The  first  is  that  we  do  not 
know  what  these  real  essences  are,  but  they  are  not  unknowable  in 
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principle.  The  second  is  that  real  essences  are  distinguished, 

like  nominal  essences,  by  sort;  Locke  states, 

The  Essence  of  any  thing,  in  respect  of  us,  is  the  whole 
complex  Idea,  comprehended  and  marked  by  that  Name;  and  in 
Substances,  besides  the  several  distinct  simple  Ideas  that 
make  them  up,  the  confused  one  of  Substance,  or  of  an 
unknown  Support  and  Cause  of  their  Union,  is  always  a part: 
And  therefore  the  Essence  of  Body  is  not  bare  Extension,  but 
an  extended  solid  thing;  and  so  to  say,  an  extended  solid 
thing  moves,  or  impels  another,  is  all  one,  and  as 
intelligible,  as  to  say  Body  moves,  or  impels.  Likewise,  to 
say,  that  a rational  Animal  is  capable  of  Conversation,  is 
all  one  as  to  say,  a Man.  But  no  one  will  say.  That 
Rationality  is  capable  of  Conversation,  because  it  makes  not 
the  whole  Essence,  to  which  we  give  the  Name  Man.  (p.  450) 

We  see  here  that  on  Locke's  positive  view,  our  ideas  of  essences 

are  different  than  our  ideas  of  substances.  Our  idea  of  a nominal 

essence  is  simply  our  abstract  idea  of  a substance  kind  that  is 

constituted  by  a group  of  sensible  qualities.  We  assume  that 

among  substance  kinds  there  is  something  similar  about  the 

internal  constitution  of  the  members  of  the  kinds,  a real 

essence,  that  is  responsible  for  the  similarity  of  qualities  that 

we  identify  and  by  which  we  sort  individuals  into  kinds.  Our 

ideas  of  substances,  however,  are  distinguished  here  from  our 

ideas  of  either  real  or  nominal  essence  which  both  relate  to 

sorts  and  kinds.  This  distinction  between  essence,  real  or 

nominal,  and  substance  is  an  important  one-for  while  our 

knowledge  of  nominal  essence  depends  only  on  our  identification 

of  a particular  abstract  idea  of  a substance  kind  and  we  are 

limited  by  our  capacities  from  knowing  the  real  essence  or 

internal  constitution  that  is  responsible  for  nominal  essences, 

we  can  have,  as  we  have  seen  from  our  discussion  of  the  theory  of 

ideas  in  Book  Two,  no  general  idea  of  substance.  These 

distinctions  are  further  supported  by  Locke's  discussion  of  the 
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limits  and  degrees  of  our  knowledge  in  Book  Four,  and  we  shall 
discuss  these  results  in  more  detail  in  Part  Two. 

Notes 

1.  As  Aaron  (1963)  explains  it, 

We  have  followed  Locke  in  his  classification  of  ideas,  a 
classification  which  . . . was  never  intended  to  be 
complete.  It  was  meant  to  show  primarily  that  all  ideas 
terminate  in  simple  ones,  so  that  the  empiricist  position 
set  forth  at  the  opening  of  Book  II  might  be  consolidated. 
This  task  once  completed  Locke's  original  plan  was  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  knowledge  in  general; 
'but  upon  a nearer  approach  I find  that  there  is  so  close  a 
connexion  between  ideas  and  words,  and  our  abstract  ideas 
and  general  words  have  so  constant  a relation  one  to  another 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly  of  our 
knowledge,  which  all  consists  in  propositions,  without 
considering,  first,  the  nature,  use,  and  signification  of 
language'.  Accordingly,  Locke  changes  his  plans  and  adds  a 
new  book,  the  third,  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  words 
and  language,  (p.  193) 

2.  Woolhouse  (1983)  explains  that  the  Scholastic  view  that 

Locke  attacks  as  an  adherence  to  knowledge  as  scientia.  It 
involves  two  steps:  (1)  acquiring  first  principles,  or 

definitions,  and  (2)  expanding  our  knowledge  by  use  of  the 
syllogism.  Woolhouse  explains  what  definitions  are  in  the 
following  passage: 

Aristotelian  definitions  are  what  are  called  real  rather 
than  merely  nominal.  ...  A nominal  definition  gives  us  a 
superficial  description  of  the  things  to  which  a word 
applies.  To  say  that  men  live  in  houses  and  wear  clothes  or 
that  universities  are  places  where  people  listen  to  others 
talking,  is  to  give  a merely  nominal  description  of  these 
things.  A real  definition,  however,  is  meant  to  afford 
insight  into  what  something  really  or  essentially  is.  It 
captures  the  essence  or  essential  attributes  by  giving  the 
genus  to  which  that  kind  or  species  of  things  belongs  and 
the  differentia  which  makes  it  differ  from  other  species  and 
makes  it  the  species  that  it  is.  ...  A definition  of  a 
species  will  obviously  not  include  attributes  which  may  or 
may  not  belong  to  things  of  that  species,  (p.  68) 

We  can  acquire  definitions,  on  this  view,  as  Woolhouse  explains 
further,  by  examining  objects.  On  Aristotle's  original  view,  he 
claims,  knowledge  is  acquired  from  sense-experience;  it  is  from 
sense-experience  that  we  can  acquire  knowledge  of  a species,  or 
real  essence.  As  he  puts  it, 

A real  definition  gives  us  the  means  to  arrive  at  a species' 
properties.  Indeed  facts  about  what  are  the  properties  of  a 
given  species  are  exactly  the  facts  that  a science,  with  its 
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initial  definitions,  is  meant  to  give  us  knowledge  of. 
Science  is  knowledge  of  what  is  necessarily  the  case  and  of 
why  it  is  so.  The  properties  of  a species  necessarily 
belong  to  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  essence  or  definition 
of  that  species  is  the  cause  or  reason  for  their  having 
those  properties,  (p.  69) 

For  the  second  step,  the  syllogism  is  used  to  advance  our 
knowledge.  As  Woolhouse  explains  it, 

Scientia  . . . concerns  what  is  necessary.  But  to  know  that 
something  must  be  so  and  cannot  be  otherwise  is  to  give  a 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  it.  Furthermore,  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  something  is,  the  theory  explains,  to 
derive  it  by  means  of  a syllogistic  argument  from  certain 
axioms  or  first  principles.  If  they  were  not  we  could 
hardly  see  why  what  we  derive  from  them  must  be  true.  They 
need  also  to  be  'primary  and  indemonstrable' . If  they  were 
not  then  a demonstration  would  be  required  of  them.  Finally 
they  need  to  be  'the  causes  of  . . . better  known  than  . . . 
and  prior  to'  the  conclusion  we  establish  on  their  basis. 

If  they  were  not,  then  the  proper  order  of  demonstration  and 
explanation  would  have  been  reversed,  (p.  66) 

For  his  fuller  discussion  of  this  view  and  Locke's  argument 
against  the  appeal  made  on  it  to  first  principles  as  definitions 
and  their  use  in  syllogisms,  see  pp.  65-80.  As  he  points  out, 

” [ i ] f one  has  the  vague  idea  that  syllogisms  are  simply  arguments 
or  pieces  of  reasoning  laid  out  in  some  rather  formal  manner, 
what  Locke  says  . . . will  seem  puzzling.  It  will  look  as  though 
he  is  in  effect  suggesting  that  reasoning  is  not  the  best 
exercise  of  our  faculty  of  reason"  (p.  74) . 

3.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  the  marking  of  a group  of 
ideas  and  a word  might  correspond  slightly  differently  among 
speakers  of  a language. 

4.  As  Locke  explains  it, 

A studious  blind  Man,  who  had  mightily  beat  his  Head  about 
visible  Objects,  and  made  use  of  the  explication  of  his 
Books  and  Friends,  to  understand  those  names  of  Light,  and 
Colours,  which  often  came  in  his  way;  bragg'd  one  day,  That 
he  now  understood  what  Scarlet  signified.  Upon  which  his 
Friend  demanding,  what  Scarlet  was?  The  blind  Man  answered, 
It  was  like  the  Sound  of  a Trumpet.  Just  such  an 
Understanding  of  the  name  of  any  other  simple  Idea  will  he 
have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a Definition,  or  other 
Words  made  use  of  to  explain  it.  (p.  425) 

Here,  Locke  uses  this  example  to  show  that  no  one  can  understand 
what  'scarlet'  means  without  having  the  simple  idea,  scarlet ; 

Locke  reiterates  this  point  with  a second  example  that  includes 
more  explanation: 
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He  that  should  use  the  word  Rainbow,  to  one  who  knew  all 
those  Colours,  but  yet  had  never  seen  that  Phenomenon, 
would,  by  enumerating  the  Figure,  largeness,  Position,  and 
Order  of  the  Colours,  so  well  define  that  word,  that  it 
might  be  perfectly  understood.  But  yet  that  Definition,  how 
exact  and  perfect  soever,  would  never  make  a blind  Man 
understand  it;  because  several  of  the  simple  Ideas  that  make 
that  complex  one,  being  such  as  he  never  received  by 
Sensation  and  Experience,  no  words  are  able  to  excite  them 
in  his  Mind.  (p.  426) 

5.  Words,  then,  usually  correspond  to  general  ideas  rather 
than  particular  ideas  as  Locke  explains  in  the  following  passage: 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  perfection  of  language,  that  Sounds 
can  be  made  signs  of  Ideas,  unless  those  signs  can  be  so 
made  use  of,  as  to  comprehend  several  particular  Things;  For 
the  multiplication  of  Words  would  have  perplexed  their  Use, 
had  every  particular  thing  need  of  a distinct  name  to  be 
signified  by.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Language  had 
yet  a farther  improvement  in  the  use  of  general  Terms, 
whereby  one  word  was  made  to  mark  a multitude  of  particular 
existences:  Which  advantageous  use  of  Sounds  was  obtain'd 
only  by  the  difference  of  the  Ideas  they  were  made  signs  of. 
Those  names  becoming  general,  which  are  made  to  stand  for 
general  Ideas,  and  those  remaining  particular,  where  the 
Ideas  they  are  used  for  are  particular,  (p.  402) 

6.  As  Locke  explains  it,  while  our  complex  ideas  of 
substance  kinds-species, 

. . . pass  well  enough  in  ordinary  Conversation,  it  is 

plain,  that  this  complex  Idea,  wherein  they  observe  several 
Individuals  to  agree,  is,  by  different  Men,  made  very 
differently;  by  some  more,  and  others  less  accurately.  In 
some,  this  complex  Idea  contains  a greater,  and  in  others  a 
small  number  of  Qualities;  and  so  it  apparently  such  as  the 
Mind  makes  it.  The  yellow  shining  Colour,  makes  Gold  to 
Children;  others  add  Weight,  Malleableness,  and  Fusibility; 
and  others  yet  other  Qualities,  which  they  find  joined  with 
that  yellow  Colour,  as  constantly  as  its  Weight  and 
Fusibility:  For  in  all  these,  and  the  like  Qualities,  one 
has  as  good  a right  to  be  put  into  the  complex  Idea  of  that 
Substance,  wherein  they  are  all  join'd,  as  another,  (p.  458) 

As  Locke  also  says,  however,  there  is  a limit  to  how  different 
the  groups  of  ideas  that  we  mark  with  a term  can  be,  otherwise, 
as  he  puts  it, 

For  though  Men  may  make  what  complex  Ideas  they  please,  and 
give  what  Names  to  them  they  will;  yet  if  they  will  be 
understood,  when  they  speak  of  Things  really  existing,  they 
must,  in  some  degree,  conform  their  Ideas  to  the  Things  they 
would  speak  of:  Or  else  Men's  Language  will  be  like  that  of 
Babel;  and  every  Man's  Words,  being  intelligible  only  to 
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himself,  would  no  longer  serve  to  Conversation,  and  the 
ordinary  Affairs  of  Life.  . . . (p.  456) 

7.  Locke  argues  that  there  is  a limit  imposed  on  our  use  of 
words  to  mark  ideas  by  the  natural  efficiency  of  language  (see 
note  #5) . That  is,  particularly  when  we  are  talking  about 
objects  in  the  world,  if  the  ideas  we  mark  by  a word  are  too 
different  from  other  speakers  of  a language,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  communicate  at  all. 

8.  This  tendency  is  found,  particularly,  Locke  claims, 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Schools,  who,  he  says,  enjoy  disputes. 
Locke  says, 

[t]his,  though  a very  useless  Skill,  and  that  which  I think 
the  direct  opposite  to  the  ways  of  Knowledge,  hath  yet 
passed  hitherto  under  the  laudable  and  esteemed  Names  of 
Subtlety  and  Acuteness;  and  has  had  the  applause  of  the 
Schools,  and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the  learned  Men  of 
the  World.  And  no  wonder,  since  the  Philosophers  of  old, 

(the  disputing  and  wrangling  Philosophers  I mean  . . . ) and 
the  Schoolmen  sinse,  aiming  at  Glory  and  Esteem,  for  their 
great  and  universal  Knowledge,  easier  a great  deal  to  be 
pretended  to,  than  really  acquired,  found  this  a good 
Expedient  to  cover  their  Ignorance,  with  a curious  and 
unexplicable  Web  of  perplexed  Words,  and  procure  to 
themselves  the  admiration  of  others,  by  unintelligible 
Terms,  the  apter  to  produce  wonder,  because  they  could  not 
be  understood  ....  (p.  494) 

9.  We  shall  consider  these  matters  further  in  Chapter  Five. 

10.  See  Locke's  chapter  on  Names  of  Substances  for  his 
fuller  characterization  of  this  view.  Here,  he  describes  the 
view  negatively  in  part  of  his  attack  on  it: 

. . . 'tis  evident,  that  ' tis  their  own  Collections  of 
sensible  Qualities,  that  Men  make  the  Essences  of  their 
several  sorts  of  Substances;  and  that  their  real  internal 
Structures,  are  not  considered  by  the  greatest  part  of  Men, 
in  the  sorting  them.  Much  less  were  any  substantial  Forms 
ever  thought  on  by  any,  but  those  who  have  in  this  one  part 
of  the  World,  learned  the  Language  of  the  Schools.  . . . 

(p.  452) 

Locke  seeks  to  undermine  this  assumption  by  pointing  out  that 
people  who  are  not  educated  by  the  Schools  and  live,  perhaps, 
closer  to  nature,  have  different  categories  and  get  along  fine  in 
the  world.  As  he  puts  it, 

. . . yet  those  ignorant  Men,  who  pretend  not  any  insight 
into  the  real  Essences,  nor  trouble  themselves  about 
substantial  Forms,  but  are  content  with  knowing  Things  one 
from  another,  by  their  sensible  Qualities,  are  often  better 
acquainted  with  the  Differences;  can  more  nicely  distinguish 
them  from  their  uses;  and  better  know  what  they  may  expect 
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from  each,  than  those  learned  quick-sighted  Men,  who  look  so 
deep  into  them,  and  talk  so  confidently  of  something  more 
hidden  and  essential. 

§25.  But  supposing  that  the  real  Essences  of 
Substances  were  discoverable,  by  those,  what  would  severely 
apply  themselves  to  that  Enquiry;  yet  we  could  not 
reasonably  think,  that  the  ranking  of  things  under  general 
Names,  was  regulated  by  those  internal  real  Constitutions, 
or  any  thing  else  but  their  obvious  appearances . Since 
Languages,  in  all  Countries,  have  been  established  long 
before  Sciences,  (p.  452) 

11.  The  position  that  will  be  defended  here  is  considered 
to  be  traditional-that  Locke  rejects  that,  for  different  reasons, 
we  have  ideas  of  substances  and  real  essences.  Against  this 
view,  commentators  such  as  Michael  Ayers  (1996)  have  argued  that 
Locke  does  not  reject  that  we  have  ideas  of  substance  and  essence 
but  has  replaced  the  traditional  way  of  understanding  these 
categories  with  a modified  account  of  what  they  come  to  based  on 
an  adherence  to  corpuscularianism.  Ayers,  for  example,  takes 
Locke  to  be  putting  forward  a modified  form  of  Aristotelianism 
and  emphasizes  similarities  between  Locke's  view  and  Gassendi's. 
Peter  Alexander  emphasizes  more  Locke's  corpuscularianism  and 
considers  the  influence  of  Boyle  on  Locke  more  than  that  of 
Gassendi  (1985) . 

In  contrast  to  these  views,  the  line  of  argument  here  shows 
that  the  development  of  Locke's  theory  of  ideas  and  language  in 
Books  Two  and  Three  challenges  the  views  of  the  Cartesians  and 
the  Schools  and  their  adherence  of  each  to  the  doctrine.  While 
Locke  challenges  adherence  to  substance  and  essence  in  each  case, 
Locke's  main  argument  against  the  Cartesians  challenges  the 
appeal  to  a general  idea  of  substance  and  against  the  adherents 
of  the  Schools  challenges  the  appeal  to  real  essences.  As 
discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  Locke  also  challenges  the  Cartesian 
appeal  to  essences  of  material  and  immaterial  substances.  While 
not  discussed  here,  in  parallel  fashion,  he  rejects  the 
assumption  of  the  Schools  that  we  have  knowledge  of  particulars 
primarily  through  direct  perception  of  their  substances  or  real 
essences  by  which  they  are  organized  into  natural  categories. 

Locke  rejects  this  view  by  attacking  assumptions  concerning 
natural  categories  first.  He  argues  that  there  are  no  such 
natural  categories;  while  there  are  regularities  in  nature,  the 
categorization  of  particulars  into  categories  is  achieved  by  the 
workmanship  of  the  understanding  based  on  nominal  essences. 

Locke  does  allow  that  it  might  be  possible  to  identify  real 
essences  that  correspond  to  nominal  essences.  If  this  were  to 
occur,  then  the  particulars  that  we  classify  under  a nominal 
essence  would  all  have  the  same  kind  of  configurations  and 
movements  of  minute  particles.  This  description  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  we  might  have  does  not  constitute  an  admission  by 
Locke  that  knowledge  of  real  essence  would  lead  us  to  an  ability 
to  identify  particulars  under  natural  kinds  in  a way  posited  by 
the  Aristotelians;  Locke  rejects  Aristotelian  assumptions 
regarding  natural  categories  and  the  grouping  of  particulars 
under  them  based  on  their  substantial  natures.  For  example,  he 
states, 
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. . . [n]ature,  in  the  constant  production  of  particular 
Beings,  makes  them  not  always  new  and  various,  but  very  much 
alike  and  of  kin  one  to  another:  But  I think  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Species , 
whereby  Men  sort  them , are  made  by  Men;  since  the  Essences 
of  the  Species,  distinguished  by  different  Names,  are,  as 
has  been  proved,  of  Man's  Making,  and  seldom  adequate  to  the 
internal  Nature  of  the  Things  they  are  taken  from.  So  that 
we  may  truly  say,  such  a manner  of  sorting  of  Things,  is  the 
Workmanship  of  Men.  (p.  462) 

See  also  pp.  585-587. 

12.  See  Paul  Guyer's  (1995)  description  of  this  process, 
pp.  127-129. 

13.  Against  the  adherents  of  the  Schools,  then,  who 
claim  that  the  definition  of  'man'  is  'rational  Animal',  Locke 
replies  that, 

to  one  who  desired  to  know  what  Idea  the  word  Man  stood  for; 
if  it  should  be  said,  that  Man  was  a solid  extended 
Substance,  having  Life,  Sense,  spontaneous  Motion,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Reasoning  . . . the  term  Man,  would  be  as  well 
understood,  and  the  Idea  it  stands  for  be  at  least  as 
clearly  made  known,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a rational 
Animal,  (p.  413) 

That  is,  the  term  is  as  well  understood  by  enumerating  simple 
ideas  and,  in  addition,  as  Locke  argues,  that  is  all,  finally, 
such  a definition  comes  to. 

14.  Paul  Guyer  (1995)  describes  Locke's  attack  in  the 
following  way: 

. . . Locke  attacks  the  Aristotelian  assumption  that  the 
classification  of  natural  objects  into  kinds  or  species 
reflects  the  natural  or  objective  existence  of  a determinate 
number  of  fixed  or  unchanging  "substantial  Forms" 

(EHI.vi.  10: 445)  or  a "certain  number  of  Forms  or  Molds, 
wherein  all  natural  Things,  that  exist,  are  cast,  and  do 
equally  partake"  (EIII . iii . 17 : 418 ) . He  argues  that  when  we 
use  general  terms  to  group  things  into  kinds  or  species  we 
are  not  attempting  to  discover  determinate  species  that 
exist  independently  of  our  own  classificatory  activity,  but 
are  rather  choosing  from  among  the  innumerably  many 
similarities  (as  well  as,  of  course,  dissimilarities)  that 
are  to  be  found  among  the  particular  objects  comprising 
nature  those  that  will  be  central  in  our  own  classificatory 
scheme.  ...  (p.  117) 

This  characterization  of  Locke's  line  of  argument  is  developed 
further  below.  To  note  is  that  further  than  not  attempting  to 
"discover  determinate  species  that  exist  independently  of  our  own 
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classificatory  activity, " we  shall  see  that  Locke  claims  that  we 
cannot,  in  fact,  do  so. 

15.  See  note  #13  and  Peter  Alexander’s  (1981)  discussion  of 
configurations  of  primary  qualities  as  textures.  See  also 
Appendix  C. 

16.  However,  as  Guyer  points  out,  against  commentators  such 
as  Michael  Ayers,  Locke's  discussion  of  the  arbitrariness  of 
nominal  essences  is  a result  of  his  analysis  of  our  ideas  and 
does  not  consist  of  a claim  concerning  the  relations  of  objects 
in  nature.  As  he  puts  it, 

Locke's  conclusion  that  species  are  the  workmanship  of  the 
understanding  is  derived  solely  from  the  logic  of  his 
analysis  of  the  force  of  general  terms,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  substantive  claims  about  the  kinds  of  similarities 
that _ actually  obtain  among  individuals  in  nature  or  with 
specific  limits  in  our  scientific  knowledge  of  natural 
objects,  (p.  130) 

Against  views  such  as  Ayers',  he  states, 

[m] any  writers  have  suggested  that  Locke's  theory  of 
classification  follows  from  his  assumption  of  a great  chain 
of  being  at  the  level  of  phenomenal  properties,  or  even  more 
directly  form  his  acceptance  as  part  of  the  corpuscularian 
hypothesis  of  the  idea  that  there  is  an  infinite  gradation 
of  differences  among  objects  at  the  microscopic  level.  . . . 
But  Locke's  thesis  is  not  that  we  must  draw  arbitrary  lines 
between  species  because  they  naturally  form  a continuum;  his 
position  is  rather  that  just  because  nature  contains  only 
many  particulars  resembling  each  other  in  many  ways  we  must 
decide  which  differences  between  individual  objects,  whether 
grossly  salient  or  barely  noticeable,  to  include  in  our 
abstract  ideas  of  them  and  thus  in  our  definitions  of 
general  terms,  (p.  145) 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

LOCKE'S  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter,  we  see  the  culmination  of  Locke's  argument 
of  the  Essay  in  his  theory  of  knowledge  presented  in  Book  Four. 
Let  us  begin  by  briefly  reviewing  the  parts  of  the  argument  from 
Books  One  through  Three  so  that  it  will  be  clear  how  Locke's 
discussion  in  Book  Four  follows  it  up. 

Locke's  argument  proceeds  by  offering  a rebuttal  to  innatism 
in  Book  One  and  then  providing  an  alternative  to  it  in  Books  Two 
and  Three.  His  alternative,  specifically,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
expressed  in  the  principle  of  empiricism.  As  he  explains  it,  we 
are  not  in  possession  of  the  materials  of  thought  and  knowledge 
innately,  but,  rather,  we  acquire  them  gradually  through 
experience- specifically  through  sensation  and  reflection.  In 
support  of  this,  Locke  provides  a developmental  account  of  how  we 
acquire  the  materials  of  thought  and  knowledge-ideas-and  argues 
that  their  gradual  acquisition  is  accompanied  by  the  development 
of  language  as  we  learn  words  to  mark  them. 

In  Book  Four,  Locke  explains  in  more  detail  what  we  can  and 
cannot  know  on  the  basis  of  his  adherence  to  PE  and  the  theories 
of  ideas  and  language  that  he  uses  to  support  it.  In  particular, 
first,  Locke  argues  that  knowledge  must  be  the  perception  of 
relations  between  our  ideas,  because  ideas  are  the  materials  of 
thought.  That  is,  since  knowledge  requires  thought  and  thought 
requires  ideas,  what  we  can  know  is  limited  to  what  our  ideas 
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inform  us  about.  In  this  chapter,  we  shall  concentrate  on  what 
he  says  about  how  and  to  what  degree  our  ideas  provide  us  with 
knowledge  of  particulars  and  kinds.  We  shall  proceed  by 
examining  the  important  role  Locke  attributes  to  our  simple  ideas 
and  what  Locke  argues  that  we  can  know  about  particulars  and 
kinds  in  virtue  of  them.  We  shall  do  so  by  examining  what  he 
claims  about  sensitive  knowledge  and  co-existence. 

Locke's  Discussion  of  Sensitive  Knowledge 
Locke  identifies  knowledge  about  particular  objects  that  we 
acquire  through  experience  as  they  act  on  our  senses  as  sensitive 
knowledge.  Sensitive  knowledge  is  knowing  that  a particular 
exists  in  virtue  of  passively  receiving  simple  ideas  when  an 
object  makes  impressions  on  our  senses.  Locke  appeals  to 
sensitive  knowledge  to  provide  an  answer  to  the  global  skeptic. 
While  Locke's  response  to  the  skeptic  is  troubled,  let  us  examine 
the  tack  that  he  takes,  for  it  is  important  in  considering  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  our  knowledge  of 
particulars . 1 

Locke  takes  it  for  common  experience  that  as  we  receive 

simple  ideas,  we  are  aware  that  there  is  something  that  exists 

independently  of  us  and  acts  on  our  senses  because  we  can  know 

that  we  do  not  create  them  ourselves.  Locke  employs  this  point 

in  claiming  that  the  passive  reception  of  simple  ideas  is 

adequate  for  justifying  assertions  that  there  are  external 

objects,  even  though  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  processes 

are  by  which  external  objects  affect  our  senses  or  how  we  then 

receive  ideas.2  As  he  explains  it, 

'Tis  therefore  the  actual  receiving  of  Ideas  from  without, 
that  gives  us  notice  of  the  Existence  of  other  Things,  and 
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makes  us  know  that  something  doth  exist  at  that  time  without 
us,  which  causes  that  Idea  in  us,  though  perhaps  we  neither 
know  nor  consider  how  it  does  it:  for  it  takes  not  from  the 
certainty  of  our  Senses,  and  the  Ideas  we  receive  by  them, 
that  we  know  not  the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced:  v.g. 
whilst  I write  this,  I have,  by  the  Paper  affecting  my  Eyes, 
that  Ideas  produced  in  my  Mind,  which  whatever  Object 
causes,  I call  White;  by  which  I know  that  that  Quality  or 
Accident  (i.e.  whose  appearance  before  my  eyes,  always 
causes  that  Idea)  doth  really  exist,  and  hath  a Being 
without  me.  . . . I can  no  more  doubt,  whilst  I write  this, 
that  I see  White  and  Black  and  that  something  really  exists, 
that  causes  that  Sensation  in  me,  than  that  I write  or  move 
my  Hand;  which  is  a Certainty  as  great,  as  humane  Nature  is 
capable  of,  concerning  the  Existence  of  any  thing,  but  a 
Man's  self  alone,  and  of  GOD.  (pp.  630-631) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  makes  several  claims  about  what  he  can 

know  from  his  example  of  paper  affecting  his  eyes.  First,  he 

claims  that  he  knows  that  the  ideas  of  white  and  black  have  been 

produced  in  his  mind  by  his  senses.  He  also  claims  to  know  that 

some  quality  or  accident  exists  independently  of  him  that  causes 

that  sensation  in  him  and  that  he  knows  that  whatever  quality  or 

accident  it  is  does  so  with  regularity.  These  claims  are 

carefully  made,  albeit  ultimately  ineffectively.  However,  the 

way  in  which  they  are  made  in  the  passage  are  important  to 

consider.  Here,  Locke  emphasizes,  for  example,  that  it  is  in  the 

process  of  actually  receiving  simple  ideas  that  we  know  that 

there  is  a particular,  external  object  that  acts  on  our  senses, 

even  if  we  do  not  know  how  this  process  occurs.  Noticeably, 

however,  Locke  does  not  claim  that  his  complex  idea  of  the  paper 

provides  him  with  adequate  evidence  of  its  existence.  Locke 

appeals  to  the  entrance  of  simple  ideas  of  colors  such  as  white 

and  black  rather  than  appealing  to  something  like  a complex  idea 

of  a particular  object-in  this  case  the  paper.  Locke  claims  that 

we  know  that  there  is  an  existing  external  object  because  we  know 
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that  there  is  a cause  of  each  simple  idea  that  is  external  or 
independent  of  us. 

Importantly,  for  Locke's  view,  his  explanation  of  his 
example  in  the  passage  above  does  not  include  a claim  that  we 
have  any  particular  idea  or  groups  of  ideas  that  directly 
resemble  the  paper.  His  claim  about  passive  reception  is,  thus, 
not  a claim  about  direct  resemblance.  In  addition,  Locke  puts 
aside  questions  concerning  the  details  of  the  physical  process  by 
which  we  receive  simple  ideas.  His  claim  is  only  that  by  the 
idea  that  is  produced  in  his  understanding,  he  can  assume  the 
existence  of  some  corresponding  quality  or  accident-some 
cause- "whatever  object"-whose  effect  it  is  to  produce  the  ideas 
of  white  and  black  in  him;  he  knows  upon  the  receiving  of  the 
idea  that  such  a cause,  quality,  or  accident  exists.  And,  while 
Locke  does,  at  points,  make  some  suggestions  about  how  the 
process  occurs,  he  generally  describes  such  investigations  as 
peripheral  to  his  project. 

In  the  passage  above,  then,  we  see  that  Locke's  account  of 
sensitive  knowledge  follows  from  his  characterization  of  simple 
ideas  as  forming  the  basic  materials  of  thought  and  knowledge 
generally-for  his  account  rests  on  the  receiving  and  examination 
of  simple  ideas  and  not  on  either  an  explanation  of  the 
mechanical  processes  by  which  we  receive  them  or  on  an  account  of 
perception  that  grants  precedence  to  the  formation  of  complex 
ideas  of  particular  objects  over  the  reception  of  simple  ideas. 

As  we  shall  see  further  in  Chapter  Seven,  Locke  will  claim 
that  our  ideas  of  a single  cause  behind  the  groups  of  simple 
ideas  that  would  correspond  to  a something  lying  behind  or 
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supporting  the  group  of  qualities  is  a further  assumption  that  we 

make  that,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  Three,  while  being  an 

understandable  assumption,  is  a problematic  one.  He  allows  that 

we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  a particular,  external  object 

exists  as  it  acts  on  our  senses  in  virtue  of  our  passive 

reception  of  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  correspond  to  groups  or 

qualities;  it  is  according  to  the  simple  ideas  that  Locke  claims 

that  we  can  make  such  an  assertion  and  by  them  that  we  can 

distinguish  between  objects.  Locke  backs  up  reasons  for  our 

being  justified  in  making  these  assertions  by  appealing  to  our 

simple  ideas  by  his  explanation  concerning  kinds  of  qualities. 

As  we  know  from  our  overview  of  Locke's  discussion  of 

qualities,  he  allows  that  we  can  distinguish  between  particulars 

because  some  among  our  simple  ideas  correspond  to  primary 

qualities  such  as  number  and  figure  that  share  a resemblance  to 

something  in  objects  and  serve  adequately  to  distinguish  them  one 

from  another.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

First,  The  Bulk,  Figure,  Number,  Situation,  and  Motion,  or 
Rest  of  their  solid  Parts;  those  are  in  them,  whether  we 
perceive  them  or  no;  and  when  they  are  of  that  size,  that  we 
can  discover  them,  we  have  by  these  an  Idea  of  the  thing,  as 
it  is  in  it  self,  as  is  plain  in  artificial  things.  These  I 
call  primary  Qualities . (p.  140) 

Here,  Locke  allows  that  our  ideas  such  as  extension,  solidity, 

motion,  existence,  duration,  and  number  are  adequate  to  provide 

us  with  the  idea  of  a thing-an  existing  particular.3  That  is, 

these  simple  ideas,  that  correspond  to  primary  qualities,  provide 

us  with  adequate  evidence  to  justify  assertions  concerning  the 

existence  of  particulars  and  for  distinguishing  between  them  as 


such . 
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While  he  begs  the  question  in  doing  so,  in  making  these 

points,  Locke  uses  them  to  provide  a response  to  the  global 

skeptic.  Locke  asserts  that  we  can  we  can  confirm  the  existence 

of  a quality  causing  our  simple  idea  of  whiteness  by  consulting 

other  people,  and  we  can  consult  differences  among  our  ideas 

themselves-we  can  distinguish,  for  example,  between  feeling  heat 

and  imagining  that  we  feel  heat.  Locke  also  claims  that  we  can 

trust  our  senses  because  it  is  unlikely  that  God  would  provide  us 

with  useless  faculties,  and  he  argues  that  it  must  be  the  case 

that  our  simple  ideas  are  caused  by  existing,  external  objects  in 

virtue  of  their  acting  on  our  senses  because  those  who  are 

missing  certain  sense  capacities  apparently  are  not  capable  of 

forming  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  that  others  do.4  It  does 

seem  that  Locke  fails  to  provide  a convincing  case  against  the 

skeptic,  but,  for  our  purposes,  it  is  important  to  see  that 

Locke's  account  of  sensitive  knowledge  rests  on  his  theory  of 

ideas.  In  particular,  it  relies  on  his  claim  that  simple  ideas 

form  the  foundations  of  knowledge. 

While  Locke  does  take  these  reasons  to  constitute  an 

adequate  response  to  the  skeptic,  he  also  admits  that  even  in  the 

face  of  them,  one  might  continue  to  be  skeptical  and  that  he  has 

no  final  answer  to  a dogmatic  skeptic  beyond  asking  the  skeptic 

to  appeal  to  common  experience.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

if  after  all  this,  any  one  will  be  so  sceptical,  as  to 
distrust  his  senses,  and  to  affirm,  that  all  we  see  and 
hear,  feel  and  tast,  think  and  do,  during  our  whole  Being, 
is  but  the  serious  and  eluding  appearances  of  a long  Dream, 
whereof  there  is  no  reality;  and  therefore  will  question  the 
Existence  of  all  Things,  or  our  Knowledge  of  any  thing:  I 
must  desire  him  to  consider,  that  if  all  be  a Dream  then  he 
doth  but  dream,  that  he  makes  the  Question;  and  so  it  is  not 
much  matter,  that  a waking  Man  should  answer  him.  But  yet, 
if  he  pleases,  he  may  dream  that  I make  him  this  answer. 
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That  the  certainty  of  Things  existing  in  rerum  Natura,  when 
we  have  the  testimony  of  our  Senses  for  it,  is  not  only  as 
great  as  our  frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  Condition 
needs,  (p.  634) 

In  this  passage,  we  see  that  while  he  takes  his  arguments  against 
skepticism  to  constitute  an  adequate  response  to  it,  Locke 
finally  allows  that  there  is  a limit  to  the  points  that  can  be 
made  against  the  skeptic  and  that  the  skeptic  should  recognize 
that  the  responses  that  Locke  has  provided  are  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  our  getting  around  in  the  world.5  Locke  views 
further  demands  for  certainty  concerning  the  existence  of 
particulars  as  superfluous  to  a theory  of  knowledge  and  beyond 
his  concerns.6 

But  Locke  is  also  careful  in  stating  this  claim.  Locke 
distinguishes  sensitive  knowledge- knowledge  that  particular, 
external  objects  as  they  act  on  our  senses-from  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  we  acquire  of  our  own  existence  and  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  God.  Locke  explains  that  we  have  knowledge  of 
our  own  existence  by  intuition  and  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
God  by  demonstration.  Intuition  and  demonstration  involve  only 
discerning  whether  ideas  agree  or  disagree  with  one  another,  and 
in  several  points  in  his  discussion,  Locke  identifies  the 
discerning  of  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  and  knowledge. 
Sensitive  knowledge,  in  contrast  to  the  kinds  of  knowledge  that 
come  from  perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement  between  ideas, 
is  acquired  from  receiving  our  ideas  and  is  less  certain.7 

In  sum,  Locke  limits  claims  to  sensitive  knowledge  to  claims 
concerning  the  existence  of  particular,  external  objects  based  on 
the  passive  reception  of  simple  ideas.  As  we  shall  see  further 
in  Chapter  Seven,  Locke  assumes  that  his  characterization  of 
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sensitive  knowledge  provides  an  alternative  to  the  Cartesian 
response  to  global  skeptic  that  relies  on  innate  ideas. 

As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  this  claim  to  sensitive 
knowledge  is  coupled  with  Locke's  claims  about  knowledge  of  co- 
existence to  establish  that,  in  addition  to  being  justified  in 
asserting  that  there  are  existing  particulars,  we  can  learn 
something  about  them  by  observing  them  and  noticing  similarities 
and  differences  between  the  ideas  by  which  we  identify  them. 

Locke  will  claim  that  there  is  much  benefit  to  be  gained  by 
carefully  grouping  particulars  by  kinds  or  sorts,  although  there 
are  also  limits  to  our  knowledge  of  kinds  and  sorts  that  should 
be  recognized.  In  the  following  section,  let  us  see  how  Locke 
characterizes  knowledge  of  kinds  by  considering  his  discussion  of 
co-existence . 

Locke's  Discussion  of  Knowledge  of  Co-existence 

As  Locke  explains  it,  our  knowledge  of  co-existence  involves 

identifying  instances  of  the  same  simple  ideas  as  similar  objects 

act  on  our  senses  on  repeated  occasions.  As  Locke  puts  it. 

Thirdly,  The  third  sort  of  Agreement,  or  Disagreement  to  be 
found  in  our  Ideas,  which  the  Perception  of  the  Mind  is 
employ'd  about,  is  Co-existence,  or  Non-co-existence  in  the 
same  Subject;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  Substances. 
Thus  when  we  pronounce  concerning  Gold,  that  it  is  fixed, 
our  Knowledge  of  this  Truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this, 
that  fixedness,  or  a power  to  remain  in  the  Fire  unconsumed, 
is  an  Idea,  that  always  accompanies,  and  is  join'd  with  that 
particular  sort  of  yellowness,  Weight,  Fusibility, 
malleableness,  and  Solubility  in  Aqua  Regia,  which  make  our 
complex  Idea  signified  by  the  word  Gold.  (pp.  526-527) 

In  this  passage,  there  seems  to  be  a kind  of  discrepancy  between 
Locke's  claim  that  knowledge  of  co-existence  concerns 
"ideas  ...  in  the  same  Subject, " which  indicates  that  co- 
existence concerns  something  about  particulars,  and  his  example 
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which  is  of  a substance  kind,  gold.  It  seems,  however,  that  this 
seeming  inconsistency  can  be  explained  by  his  more  general 
discussion.  Knowledge  of  co-existence  concerns  kinds  and 
representatives  of  them.  That  is,  knowledge  of  co-existence  is 
knowledge  of  a group  of  simple  ideas  that  constitutes  a kind  and 
which  constitutes  the  means  whereby  we  identify  particular 
instances  of  the  kind.  In  the  passage  above,  when  Locke  says, 
"ideas  ...  in  the  same  Subject,"  he  indicates  that  our 
knowledge  of  co-existence  consists  of  a group  of  ideas  that  is 
found  upon  coming  into  contact  with  a representative  of  the  kind 
so  that  the  representative  is  identifiable  as  such. 

When  we  come  into  contact,  for  example,  with  an  instance  of 
gold,  we  receive  the  simple  ideas  of  fixedness , yellow,  weight, 
fusibility,  malleableness,  and  so  on,  and,  by  these  co-existing 
simple  ideas,  we  identify  the  instance  as  one  of  gold.  Sensitive 
knowledge,  then,  and  knowledge  of  co-existence  differ  according 
to  their  accounts  of  what  we  know  about  particulars  in  that 
sensitive  knowledge  informs  us  that  a particular  exists  as  we 
receive  simple  ideas,  and  co-existence  informs  us  of  the  kind  of 
which  it  is  a representative.  It  is,  however,  helpful  to  note 
that  while  Locke  distinguishes  between  two  different  kinds  of 
knowledge  here,  that  it  is,  roughly,  the  same  group  of  simple 
ideas  that  is  under  consideration.  The  passive  reception  of  a 
single  group  of  simple  ideas  informs  us  that  a particular  exists, 
and  by  examining  the  group  of  simple  ideas  and  comparing  it  to 
other  groups  constituting  our  abstract  ideas  of  kinds,  we  see 
that  it  has  similarities  to  other  groups  that  we  have  so  received 
and  thereby  identify  the  group  as  an  instance  of  the  kind. 
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The  abstract  ideas  that  we  have  of  kinds,  as  we  have  seen 
already  in  Chapter  Four,  correspond  to  nominal  essences.  Nominal 
essences  are  abstract  ideas  with  corresponding  terms  by  which  we 
identify  groups  of  co-existing  simple  ideas  that  are  caused  by 
objects  acting  on  our  senses.  While  not  all  of  our  ideas 
resemble  qualities  in  objects,  this  does  not  mean  that  Locke 
denies  that  we  can  have  knowledge  concerning  kinds.  Locke  thinks 
that  we  can  have  certain  knowledge  concerning  kinds  as  long  as  we 
compare  our  ideas  with  one  another  and  only  assume  that  we  have 
knowledge  of  nominal  essences.  In  doing  so,  we  can  make 
propositions  that  are  necessarily  true  and  uninformative.  Locke 
explains  how  this  is  so  in  the  following  way. 

Locke  explains  that  our  ideas  of  substance  kinds  can  be 
abstracted  to  varying  degrees-thus  accounting  for  differences 
between,  for  example,  our  ideas  of  genera  and  species.  In  each 
case,  however,  our  ideas  of  kinds  are  simply  of  nominal  essences; 
they  are  groups  of  simple  ideas  between  which  we  have  noticed 
similarities.  When  we  come  into  contact  with  an  instance  of  a 
kind,  as  we  have  seen,  we  compare  the  simple  ideas  that  we 
receive  to  our  ideas  making  up  our  idea  of  a nominal  essence.  In 
this  way,  we  recognize  representatives  of  kinds  as  we  come  into 
contact  with  them.  When  we  advance  propositions  concerning 
relationships  between  kinds,  then,  because  our  ideas  of  kinds 
differ  only  in  representing  various  degrees  of  generality  and 
remain  similar  in  being  composed  of  simple  ideas  that  overlap,  we 
do  not  say  something  informative-we  assert  a trifling 
proposition.  In  this  case,  for  example,  Locke  argues  that  in 
asserting  a proposition  such  as  'all  gold  is  fusible',  we  merely 
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affirm  that  a simple  idea  is  contained  in  a complex  idea.  As 
Locke  puts  it, 

Alike  trifling  it  is,  to  predicate  any  other  part  of  the 
Definition  of  the  Term  defined , or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the 
simple  Ideas  of  a complex  one,  of  the  Name  of  the  whole 
complex  Idea;  as  All  Gold  is  fusible.  For  Fusibility  being 
one  of  the  simple  Ideas  that  goes  to  the  making  up  the 
complex  one  the  sound  Gold  stands  for,  what  can  it  be  but 
playing  with  Sounds,  to  affirm  that  of  the  name  Gold,  which 
is  comprehended  in  its  received  Signification?  'Twould  be 
thought  little  better  than  ridiculous,  to  affirm  gravely  as 
a Truth  of  the  moment,  that  Gold  is  yellow;  and  I see  not 
how  it  is  any  jot  more  material  to  say,  It  is  fusible, 
unless  that  Quality  be  left  out  of  the  complex  Idea,  of 
which  the  Sound  Gold  is  the  mark  in  ordinary  Speech.  . . . 
Every  Man  is  an  Animal,  or  living  Body,  is  as  certain  a 
Proposition  as  can  be;  but  no  more  conducing  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Things,  than  to  say,  A Palfry  is  an  ambling 
Horse,  or  a neighing  ambling  Animal.  . . . (pp.  612-613) 

Here,  Locke  claims  that  identifying  one  of  a group  of  simple 

ideas  under  a less  general  term  is  not  informative  because  if  we 

know  what  the  group  of  simple  ideas  is  that  we  identify  in  using 

a general  term,  we  already  know  that,  for  example,  the  simple 

idea  is  contained  in  it  as  in  the  case  of  'all  gold  is  fusible'. 

Similarly,  when  we  assert  that  'every  man  is  an  animal',  the 

group  of  simple  ideas  constituting  our  complex  idea  of  animal  is 

a subset  of  the  group  of  simple  ideas  that  constitutes  our 

complex  idea  of  man.  In  this  way,  Locke  challenges  an  assumption 

he  claims  is  made  by  the  Schools  in  the  use  of  def inition-that 

this  kind  of  proposition  contributes  to  our  knowledge.8  Thus,  we 

can  be  certain  of  relations  between  our  ideas  as  we  examine 

propositions;  we  are,  however,  mistaken  if  we  think  such 

propositions  provide  us  with  knowledge  that  we  do  not  already 

possess  by  knowing  the  meanings  of  words  in  our  language.9 

In  sum,  our  knowledge  of  co-existence,  or  sorts,  is  limited 

on  Locke's  view  to  knowledge  of  nominal  essences.  Nominal 
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essences  are  simply  those  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  we  identify 
as  a substance  kinds;  they  are  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  co- 
exist-that  we  receive  in  virtue  of  coming  into  contact  with 
similar  objects.  We  can  come  to  know  fully  what  the  simple  ideas 
are  that  are  caused  by  instances  of  what  are  identified  as 
substance  kinds,  but  we  should  not  assume  that  we  know  directly 
the  powers  or  qualities  in  objects  that  cause  them  in  us  by 
acting  on  our  senses.  While  Locke  claims  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  have  complete  knowledge  of  co-existence,  that 
knowledge  of  co-existence  does  not  bring  us  much  universal 
certainty  about  external  objects,  and  even  that  he  does  not  take 
natural  philosophy  to  be  a science,  he  does  think  it  worthwhile 
to  be  rigorous  about  what  terms  we  use  to  mark  which  complex 
ideas.  Such  knowledge  is  of  value,  but  it  falls  short  of  that 
which  we  tend  to  claim  to  know-we  err  In.,  assmri  ng  that  we  have 
knowledge  of  real  essences  that  we  identify  by  our  appeal  to 
kinds  or  by  which  we  categorize  particulars  according  to  them. 

Conclusion 

In  this  chapter,  what  we  have  seen  is  that  with  regard  to 
the  existence  of  particular,  external  objects,  Locke's  account  of 
sensitive  knowledge  holds  that  we  can  know  that  external, 
particular  objects  exist  because  we  know  when  we  receive  simple 
ideas  that  we  do  not  cause  them  ourselves,  we  can  examine  our 
simple  ideas,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  caused  by 
external  objects  that  affect  us-for  example,  in  the  way  that  they 
affect  other  people.  In  this  way,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in 
Chapter  Seven,  Locke  appeals  to  sensitive  knowledge  in  an  attempt 
to  reply  to  the  global  skeptic,  albeit  ineffectively. 
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By  noticing  similarities  among  such  groups,  we  identify 
substance  kinds  and  sorts  in  varying  degrees  of  abstraction. 

Using  general  terms  to  mark  such  abstract  ideas  helps  us  in  our 
communication  with  others  and  prevents  us  from  having  to  name 
every  group  of  simple  ideas  that  we  passively  receive.  The  use 
of  general  terms,  then,  and  grouping  of  particular  instances 
under  nominal  essences,  is  of  great  use.  However,  we  are  misled 
if  we  think  that  our  ideas  of  kinds  correspond  to  anything  other 
than  nominal  essences  or  that  propositions  that  we  form  on  the 
basis  of  them  are  informative.  As  Locke  explains  it,  this 
characterization  of  sensitive  knowledge  and  knowledge  of  co- 
existence is  quite  limited  as  an  account  of  what  we  can  know 
about  sorts  and  instances  of  them.  As  we  shall  see  in  Part  Two, 
these  seeming  limitations  are  carefully  put  forward  by  Locke  in 
recasting  our  knowledge  of  particulars  and  kinds  away  from  claims 
concerning  knowledge  of  substance  and  essence.  We  shall  see  how 
he  makes  this  shift  and  what  the  results  are  for  his  views  about 
identity  and  personal  identity  in  particular  as  a consequence  of 
doing  so. 

Notes 

1.  For  a diagnosis  of  some  of  the  difficulties  with  Locke's 
solution  and  what  motivates  them,  see  Richard  Rorty  (1979), 

pp.  139-148. 

2.  He  does,  however,  discuss  a corpuscularian  hypothesis; 
see  pp.  535-536. 

3.  While  Locke  allows  that  some  of  our  simple  ideas 
correspond  to  primary  qualities  and  even  goes  so  far  to  assert 
that  other  qualities  can  be  reduced  to  them,  he  does  not  assert 
that  our  simple  ideas  can  be  reduced  one  to  another-that  is,  that 
some  of  our  simple  ideas  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  others. 
Further,  he  claims  that  it  is  beyond  his  project  to  provide  such 
an  analysis  of  qualities  and  that  their  reducibility  to  one 
another  requires  a naturalistic  inquiry.  He  states, 
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But  my  present  purpose  being  only  to  enquire  into  the 
Knowledge  the  Mind  has  of  Things,  by  those  Ideas,  and 
Appearances,  which  God  has  fitted  it  to  receive  from  them, 
and  how  the  Mind  comes  by  that  Knowledge;  rather  than  into 
their  Causes,  or  manner  of  Production,  I shall  not,  contrary 
to  the  Design  of  this  Essay,  set  my  self  to  enquire 
philosophically  into  the  peculiar  Constitution  of  Bodies  and 
the  Configuration  of  Parts,  whereby  they  have  the  power  to 
produce  in  us  the  Ideas  of  their  sensible  Qualities. 

(p.  287) 

However,  Locke  does  posit  that  were  we  to  make  such  an  inquiry, 
we  would  appeal  to  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  texture,  and  motion 
of  the  insensible  parts  of  objects. 

4.  See  endnote  #5  in  Chapter  Four. 

5.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

the  certainty  of  Things  existing  in  rerum  Natura,  when  we 
have  the  testimony  of  our  Senses  for  it,  is  not  only  as 
great  as  our  frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  Condition 
needs.  For  our  Faculties  being  suited  not  to  the  full 
extent  of  Being,  nor  to  a perfect,  clear,  comprehensive 
Knowledge  of  things  free  from  all  doubt  and  scruple;  but  to 
the  preservation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are;  and  accommodated 
to  the  use  of  Life:  they  serve  to  our  purpose  well  enough, 
if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  those  Things, 
which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us.  (p.  634) 

6.  Locke  also  admits  that  he  has  no  response  to  the 
skeptic  who  would  demand  that  he  prove  that  objects  exist  beyond 
their  acting  directly  on  his  senses.  Locke  states, 

. . . if  I saw  such  a Collection  of  simple  Ideas,  as  is  wont 
to  be  called  Man,  existing  together  one  minute  since,  and  am 
now  alone,  I cannot  be  certain,  that  the  same  Man  exists 
now,  since  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  of  his  Existence 
a minute  since,  with  his  Existence  now:  by  a thousand  ways 
he  may  cease  to  be,  since  I had  the  Testimony  of  my  Senses 
for  his  Existence.  (p.  635) 

7.  The  difference  that  Locke  identifies  between  the  kinds 
of  knowledge  based  on  the  determining  agreement  and  disagreement 
of  ideas  and  sensitive  knowledge  leads  Locke  to  be  reluctant  to 
admit  sensitive  knowledge  at  all;  as  Locke  puts  it, 

[t]hese  two,  (viz.)  Intuition  and  Demonstration,  are  the 
degrees  of  our  Knowledge;  whatever  comes  short  of  one  of 
these,  with  what  assurance  soever  embraced,  is  but  Faith,  or 
Opinion,  but  not  Knowledge,  at  least  in  all  general  Truths. 
There  is,  indeed,  another  Perception  of  the  Mind,  employ'd 
about  the  particular  existence  of  finite  Beings  without  us; 
which  going  beyond  bare  probability,  and  yet  not  reaching 
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perfectly  to  either  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of  certainty, 
passes  under  the  name  of  Knowledge.  . . . (pp.  536-537) 

Locke  continues  this  passage  by  arguing  that  the  evidence  is  good 
that  there  are  existing  particulars  acting  on  our  senses  when 
they  do  because,  for  example,  we  can  tell  the  difference  between 
thinking  of  a taste  of  wormwood  or  the  smell  of  a rose  and 
actually  tasting  or  smelling  them.  Further,  he  says  that  even 
though  one  might  argue  that  we  might  dream  that  we  smell,  taste 
or  feel  heat,  anyone  would  admit  that  there  is  a difference 
between,  for  example,  dreaming  of  being  in  a fire  and  actually 
being  in  one.  As  pointed  out  above,  these  points  seem  to  beg  the 
question  and,  finally,  it  seems  that  Locke's  answer  to  the 
skeptic  is  unsuccessful. 

However,  Locke  claims  that  these  reasons  are  adequate  to 
allow  that  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  particular,  external 
objects  should  be  included  on  the  list  with  other  kinds  of 
knowledge.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

. . . I think,  we  may  add  to  the  two  former  sorts  of 
Knowledge,  this  also,  of  the  existence  of  particular 
external  Objects,  by  that  perception  and  Consciousness  we 
have  of  the  actual  entrance  of  Ideas  from  them,  and  allow 
these  three  degrees  of  Knowledge,  viz.  Intuitive, 
Demonstrative,  and  Sensitive . . . . (pp.  357-358) 

Locke,  allows,  then,  that  we  have  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  particular,  external  objects  because  we  know  that  we  receive 
simple  ideas  when  we  do. 

8.  We  shall  see  further  how  Locke  argues  for  this  in 
Chapter  Eight. 

9.  There  are  many  commentators  who  have  claimed  that  Locke 
anticipates  Kant's  analytic/synthetic  distinction.  While  this 
claim  has  been  challenged  by  Sybil  Wolfram  (1978)  it  does  seem 
that  Locke  makes  a distinction  between  the  kinds  of  sentences 
that  are  used  as  first  principles  by  the  Aristotelians  and  those 
that  are  used  by  mathematicians  in  demonstrations.  The  former  he 
claims  are  uninformative,  while  the  latter  can  be  used  to  advance 
our  knowledge  because,  as  Locke  explains  it,  the  relationships 
between  ideas  that  the  words  in  them  mark  cannot  be  determined 
without  examining  intermediate  ideas.  Locke  does  not,  however, 
provide  a satisfactory  description  of  exactly  how  we  are  able  to 
advance  our  knowledge  in  other  areas  than  mathematics  by 
examining  our  intermediate  ideas.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this 
reason  that  Wolfram  denies  that  he  makes  the  distinction. 

Wolfram  provides  a description  of  this  view  (that  she 
proceeds  to  reject)  in  the  following  passage: 

For  over  a century  it  has  been  standard  in  Lockean 
commentary  to  claim  (1)  that  the  distinction  Locke 
makes  . . . between  what  he  calls  'trifling'  or  'verbal' 
propositions  and  what  he  calls  'real'  or  'instructive' 
propositions  can  be  identified  with  the  famous  and  important 
analytic-synthetic  distinction,  later  drawn  by 
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Kant  . . . and,  consequently,  (2)  that  when  Locke  spoke  of 
mathematical  propositions  as  'instructive'  and  'conveying 
real  knowledge',  as  well  as  expressing  necessary  truths,  he 
was  putting  forward  the  momentous/contentious/in- 
comprehensible thesis,  equally  of  Kantian  fame,  that 
mathematics  is  synthetic  a priori,  (p.  27) 

Wolfram  argues  that  Locke's  distinction  does  not  parallel  the 
analytic/synthetic  distinction  but  that  the  distinction  he  does 
draw  is  a distinction  between,  "propositions  which  are  self- 
evident  on  the  one  hand  and  those  which  are  not  self-evident  on 
the  other"  (p.  28)  and  that  Locke  considered  mathematical 
propositions  to  be  analytic.  His  point,  she  claims,  is  that 
mathematical  propositions,  like  propositions  about  the  world,  are 
not  self-evident-they  are  "such  that  we  can  know  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  they  contain  without  thereby  necessarily  knowing 
whether  what  they  express  is  true"  (p.  28).  Against  Wolfram's 
claim,  Robert  G.  Meyers  (1980)  argues  that  Locke  is  committed  to 
informative  a priori  knowledge  and  appeals,  perhaps 
problematically,  to  what  he  characterizes  as  "Locke's  atomism"  to 
provide  an  argument  that  Locke  must  allow  informative  a priori 
propositions  for  consistency.  See  his  "Locke,  Analyticity  and 
Trifling  Propositions,"  especially  pp.  92-95.  See  also  Predrag 
Cicovacki  (1990),  "Locke  on  Mathematical  Knowledge,"  where  he 
provides  an  evaluation  of  the  issue  by  appealing  directly  to 
Kant's  discussion. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  TWO 

As  we  have  seen  in  Part  One,  Locke  supports  his  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  empiricism  by  his  theories  of  ideas  and 
language.  Let  us  briefly  review  how  he  does  so.  First,  the 
theory  of  ideas  explains  how  the  materials  of  thought  are 
acquired  gradually  through  experience.  These  materials  are 
differentiated  according  to  whether  they  are  simple  or  complex- 
whether  the  mind  is  passive  or  active  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
them.  We  receive  simple  ideas  passively,  and  we  cannot 
manipulate  and  change  them  as  we  do  so.  In  contrast,  we  create 
complex  ideas  by  combining,  comparing,  or  abstracting  from  simple 
ideas.  In  these  ways,  as  Locke  explains  it,  we  use  the  simple 
ideas  that  we  passively  receive  from  sensation  or  reflection  to 
construct  all  of  the  other  ideas  that  we  have. 

This  explanation,  as  we  have  also  seen  in  Part  One,  of  what 
the  materials  of  thought  are  and  how  we  can  manipulate  them,  is 
developed  hand-in-hand  with  Locke's  account  of  how  we  use 
language.  Words  or  signs,  on  Locke's  theory  of  language,  are 
used  to  mark  ideas  that  we  acquire  from  external  objects  acting 
on  the  senses  or  from  acts  of  mind.  It  is  by  failing  to  use 
words  consistently  or  to  know  exactly  what  the  ideas  are  that 
they  mark  that  we  tend  to  miscommunicate . 

In  addition,  we  have  seen  that  Locke's  diagnosis  of  what 
goes  wrong  in  disputes  and  his  remedy-which  involves  analyzing 
complex  ideas  into  their  constituent  simples  and  examining  the 
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words  that  mark  them-leads  him  to  recognize  that  some  of  our 
complex  ideas  are  not  composed  of  simples  in  the  way  that  we 
think  they  are.  That  is,  Locke  identifies  cases  in  which  what 
simple  ideas  we  assume  are  contained  in  a complex  or  abstract 
idea  marked  by  a term  are  not.  This  is  the  case,  Locke  explains, 
for  our  complex  ideas  of  substances. 

We  have,  then,  in  Part  One,  seen  in  some  detail  what  Locke's 
argument  is  in  the  Essay  and  how  his  line  of  thought  is  developed 
in  the  course  of  his  discussion.  In  Part  Two,  we  shall  follow  up 
this  broader,  more  general  discussion  of  Locke's  argument  and  how 
he  develops  it  to  focus  on  specific  points  that  limit  Locke's 
options  as  he  turns  to  his  subsequent  theory  of  identity  and 
particularly  personal  identity. 

In  Chapter  Seven,  we  shall  examine  further  what  Locke  says 
about  what  we  can  know  about  particular,  external  objects  by 
examining  his  discussion  of  sensitive  knowledge  and  how  his 
position  is  taken  as  an  alternative  to  Cartesian  assumptions 
regarding  substance  and  essence-specif ically,  the  assumption  that 
our  ideas  of  particulars  are  of  logical  subjects  with  qualities. 
This  discussion  is  supported  by  our  overview  of  Locke's  argument 
in  Part  One,  primarily  by  Chapters  Two  (Locke's  rejection  of 
Innatism) , Three  (Locke's  Theory  of  Ideas),  and  Five  (Locke's 
Theory  of  Knowledge) . In  Chapter  Eight,  we  shall  see  how  Locke 
employs  his  discussion  of  co-existence  to  challenge  assumptions 
regarding  substance  and  essence  made  by  adherents  of  the 
Schools-that  our  ideas  of  kinds  and  substances  are  of  real 
essences  of  representatives  of  natural  categories.  This  is 
supported  by  our  discussion  in  Part  One,  primarily  by  Chapters 
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Two  (Locke's  Rejection  of  Innatism) , Four  (Locke's  Theory  of 
Language),  and  Five  (Locke's  Theory  of  Knowledge). 

In  Chapters  Nine  and  Ten,  we  shall  turn  to  our 
centerpiece-Locke ' s theory  of  identity  and  of  personal  identity. 
In  these  chapters,  we  shall  see  how  Locke's  views  on  identity  are 
shaped  by  his  claims  about  what  we  can  and  cannot  know  about 
particulars  and  kinds  that  we  have  examined  in  Chapters  Seven  and 
Eight.  We  shall  see  how  his  theory  of  identity  and  personal 
identity  works  within  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  of 
particulars  and  kinds  that  he  claims  have  not  been  recognized  by 
the  Cartesians  nor  the  adherents  of  the  Schools. 

Finally,  in  Part  Three,  we  shall  see  how  these  concerns  have 
been  largely  ignored  by  some  of  Locke's  near  contemporar- 
ies-Butler,  Leibniz,  and  Reid,  in  their  discussions  of  Locke's 
views-and  in  what  ways,  consequently,  they  fail  to  engage  with 
Locke  in  the  discussions  of  his  views  on  personal  identity. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

LOCKE'S  THEORY  OF  IDEAS  AND 
HIS  ATTACK  ON  THE  IDEA  OF  SUBSTANCE  IN  GENERAL 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  see  that  Locke's  appeal  to  his 
theory  of  ideas  in  explaining  how  we  are  justified  in  assertions 
about  the  existence  of  particular,  external  objects  also  imposes 
some  limitations  on  what  we  can  know  about  them.  Since  it  is  by 
the  passive  reception  of  simple  ideas  that  we  know  that  objects 
exist  and  are  able  to  distinguish  them  (see  chapter  5),  what  we 
can  know  about  them  is  in  some  ways  limited  to  what  our  simple 
ideas  can  inform  us  about.  Our  simple  ideas  are  derived  from 
impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  external  objects-specif ically 
by  their  qualities  or  powers.  This  claim  is  the  basis  of  Locke's 
empiricist  challenge  to  his  contemporaries'  assumption  that  we 
have,  to  use  Locke's  words,  a "general  idea  of  substance,"  or  of 
"thing [s] " independently  of  the  groups  of  simple  ideas  caused  in 
us  by  objects  acting  on  the  senses.1  This  attack  on  the 
Cartesian  view  that  we  have  ideas  of  bare  particulars  or  logical 
subjects  independently  of  ideas  received  of  qualities  through  the 
senses  is,  as  we  have  seen,  part  of  a general  line  of  argument 
that  Locke  presses  against  his  contemporaries.  We  shall  review 
Locke's  line  of  attack  against  the  Cartesians  and  then  consider 
in  more  detail  how  this  claim  that  we  have  no  general  idea  of 
substance  is  developed.  Doing  so  will  help  us  to  see  more 
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clearly  how  Locke's  rejection  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  is 
supported  by  the  larger  argument  of  the  Essay. 

Locke ' s Attack  on  the  Cartesians 
Locke's  attack  against  the  Cartesians  can  be  summarized  in 
the  following  way: 

[a]  The  Cartesians  have  assumed  that  innate  ideas  constitute  the 
foundations  of  knowledge.  They  admit  that  some  ideas  are 
innate  and  others  come  from  the  senses,  but  those  that  are 
innate,  such  as  the  idea  of  God,  are  more  certain  than  those 
that  come  from  the  senses,  and  they  provide  the  basis  for 
justifying  assertions  made  on  the  basis  of  ideas  from 
sense . * 

[b]  The  Cartesians  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  substance  and 
essence.  On  their  characterization  of  the  doctrine, 
substances  are  bare  particulars  that  support 
qualities-including  essential  qualities  such  as  thinking  and 
extension  and  their  modes.3 

[c]  On  the  basis  of  [a]  and  [b] , the  Cartesians  provide  a 
response  to  skepticism  about  the  external  world.  First,  [a] 
is  supposed  to  justify  us  in  asserting  that  external  objects 
exist  and,  second,  [b]  is  supposed  to  justify  us  in 
asserting  that  external  objects  persist  despite  changes  in 
their  qualities  because  the  underlying  substance,  the  bearer 
of  properties,  persists  through  the  changes.4 

Locke's  attack  on  this  view,  as  we  have  seen,  in  brief,  in  Part 

One,  challenges  both  [a]  and  [b] . Against  [a] , Locke  argues  that 

we  have  no  innate  ideas.  Thus,  he  argues  that  the  Cartesians 

cannot  appeal  to  innate  ideas  to  justify  assertions  made 

concerning  the  existence  of  external  objects.  As  Locke  argues  at 

the  beginning  of  Book  Two,  we  receive  all  of  our  ideas  from 

experience-f rom  sensation  and  reflection.  But,  against  [b] , 

Locke  argues  that  our  ideas  from  experience,  as  we  shall  see  more 

fully  in  this  chapter,  do  not  include  among  them  ideas  of 

substances  as  supports  of  qualities.  We  have  no  such  ideas  and 

can  have  no  such  ideas,  Locke  argues,  because  the  simple  ideas 

that  are  the  most  basic  ideas  that  we  have  and  by  which  our  ideas 

of  objects  are  constituted  correspond  to  either  primary  or 
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secondary  qualities.  Since  the  idea  of  a substance  in  the 
Cartesian  tradition  is  explicitly  contrasted  with  ideas  of 
qualities,  this  leaves  no  room  for  any  idea  of  a substance  as 
something  that  underlies  or  supports  these  qualities  and  persists 
despite  changes  in  them.  The  rejection  of  [a]  and  [b]  leaves  the 
Cartesians  wide  open  to  the  attack  of  the  radical  skeptic,  which 
was  what  they  were  attempting  to  avoid. 

Locke  follows  up  his  criticisms  of  the  Cartesians  in  Book 
Four  by  arguing  that  one  can  answer  the  radical  skeptic  by 
appealing  to  his  theory  of  ideas.  While  this  line  of  argument  is 
ultimately  not  successful,  Locke  argues  that  it  is  in  keeping  to 
our  ideas  of  particulars  as  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  we 
passively  receive  that  we  can  reply  to  the  skeptic  and  acquire 
sensitive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  external  objects.  Thus, 
while  Locke  rejects  the  Cartesian  claims  in  [a],  he  provides  an 
alternative  account  of  how  the  radical  skeptic  can  be  answered  by 
appealing  directly  to  simple  ideas  of  sensation. 

With,  then,  this  larger  line  of  attack  on  the  Cartesians  in 
place,  let  us  examine  Locke's  rejection  of  the  Cartesian  claims 
in  [b]  above  in  more  detail.  It  is  helpful  for  our  purposes  to 
do  so  because  Locke's  rejection  of  these  claims  shapes,  in 
important  ways,  Locke's  theory  of  identity  and  personal  identity 
in  particular,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapters  Nine  and  Ten-for  it  is 
by  appealing  to  the  relation  of  identity  that  he  provides  an 
alternative  account  of  why  and  how  we  conceive  of  the  existence 
of  the  same  objects  at  different  times  without  appealing  to  a 
general  idea  of  substance. 
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We  shall  examine  Locke's  rejection  of  the  Cartesian  claims 
in  [b]  by  considering  1)  the  role  Locke  gives  to  the  senses  in 
our  reception  of  simple  ideas,  2)  how,  consequently,  the  senses 
act  to  limit  the  simple  ideas  that  we  receive,  3)  how  our  ideas 
of  substances  differ  from  other  complex  ideas,  and  4)  how  these 
points  undermine  the  possibility  of  a general  idea  of  substance. 
Then,  in  Chapter  Eight,  we  shall  see  how  this  part  of  Locke's 
attack  on  the  possibility  of  a general  idea  of  substance  works  in 
concert  with  the  second  prong  of  Locke's  attack  on  the  views  of 
his  contemporaries  directed  at  assumptions  concerning  substance 
and  essence  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Schools. 

The  Senses  as  Intermediaries 

We  have  seen  that  one  point  that  Locke  is  careful  to  make 
regarding  the  process  by  which  we  receive  simple  ideas  is  that  we 
are  passive  recipients  of  simple  ideas  of  sensation.  This  point 
is  important  first  because,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Five,  it 
plays  a role  in  Locke's  response  to  the  global  skeptic.  Second, 
however,  it  is  important  for  Locke's  view  that  our  senses  are 
intermediaries  between  our  ideas  and  external  objects;  the  ideas 
that  we  receive  are  limited  to  how  our  senses  are  affected  by 
external  objects.  Let  us  recall  how  Locke  introduces  simple 
ideas  from  sensation: 

First,  Our  Senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible 
Objects,  do  convey  into  the  Mind,  several  distinct 
Perceptions  of  things,  according  to  those  various  ways, 
wherein  those  Objects  do  affect  them:  And  thus  we  come  by 
those  Ideas,  we  have  of  Yellow,  White,  Heat,  Cold,  Soft, 
Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  those  which  we  call  sensible 
qualities,  which  when  I say  the  senses  convey  into  the  mind, 
I mean,  they  from  external  Objects  convey  into  the  mind  what 
produces  there  those  Perceptions . This  great  Source,  of 
most  of  the  Ideas  we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  Senses, 
and  derived  by  them  to  the  Understanding,  I call  SENSATION. 
(p.  105) 
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In  this  passage,  Locke  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  senses  in 
mediating  between  external  objects  and  the  ideas  that  are  formed 
in  our  minds.  Simple  ideas  are  derived  from  corresponding  simple 
impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  particular,  external  objects. 
This  point  is  important  because  by  introducing  the  senses  as 
intermediaries,  Locke  can  account  for  differences  between  our 
ideas-the  materials  of  thought-and  the  way  things  exist.  As  we 
shall  see  further,  it  is  part  of  Locke's  concern  to  explain  such 
dif f erences-not  to  deny  them.  That  is,  Locke  uses  his  account  of 
how  impressions  are  made  on  our  senses  to  undermine  what  he  cites 
as  a common  assumption  that  all  of  the  simple  ideas  that  we 
acquire  from  sensation  represent  properties  of  objects  directly 
in  just  the  way  we  think  of  a reflection  of  an  object  in  a mirror 
as  perfectly  resembling  the  object  reflected.  Against  this  view, 
Locke  says: 

To  discover  the  nature  of  our  Ideas  the  better,  and  to 
discourse  of  them  intelligibly,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
distinguish  them,  as  they  are  Ideas  or  Perceptions  in  our 
Minds;  and  as  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the  Bodies 
that  cause  such  Perceptions  in  us:  so  that  we  may  not  think 
(as  perhaps  usually  is  done)  that  they  are  exactly  the 
Images  and  Resemblances  of  something  inherent  in  the 
subject;  most  of  those  of  Sensation  being  in  the  Mind  no 
more  the  likeness  of  something  existing  without  us,  than  the 
Names,  that  stand  for  them,  are  likeness  of  our  Ideas,  which 
yet  upon  hearing,  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us.  (p.  134) 

Locke  here  claims  that  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 

modifications  in  bodies  that  ultimately  cause  ideas  and  the  ideas 

that  are  caused  is  that  doing  so  challenges  the  seemingly 

harmless  assumption  that  there  is  a strict  resemblance  between 

them.  However,  even  if  such  an  idea  has  no  resemblance  to  the 

quality  that  corresponds  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  secondary 

qualities,  we  can  still  consider  them  as  real  because  each  of  our 
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ideas  is  indirectly  caused  by  some  quality  or  other-for  the 
quality  causes  a modification  of  the  senses,  which,  in  turn, 
leads  to  the  production  of  a simple  idea.  In  this  way,  on 
Locke's  view,  all  simple  ideas  ultimately  correspond  in  a causal 
way  to  particular  qualities  in  objects  via  the  senses,  however 
indirectly  and  imperfectly. 

Locke  does  not  explain  in  detail  what  these  qualities  are 
exactly  nor  how  our  ideas  are  formed  from,  and  as  copies  of, 
impressions;5,6  he  does,  however,  suggest  that  we  must  receive 
simple  ideas  that  correspond  to  particular  qualities  of  objects 
by  something  like  affectations  of  the  senses  by  insensible 
particles.  And  while  the  correspondence  between  our  simple  ideas 
and  qualities  in  objects  is,  again,  imperfect,  we  can  rely  on  the 
simple  ideas  that  we  have  to  categorize  and  identify  objects.  As 
Locke  explains  it, 

But  though  Whiteness  and  Coldness  are  no  more  in  Snow,  than 
Pain  is;  yet  those  Ideas  of  Whiteness,  and  Coldness,  Pain, 
etc.  being  in  us  the  Affects  of  Powers  in  Things  without  us, 
ordained  by  our  Maker,  to  produce  in  us  such  Sensations; 
they  are  real  Ideas  in  us,  whereby  we  distinguish  the 
Qualities,  that  are  really  in  things  themselves.  For  these 
several  Appearances,  being  designed  to  be  the  Marks,  whereby 
we  are  to  know,  and  distinguish  Things,  which  we  have  to  do 
with;  our  Ideas  do  as  well  to  serve  us  to  that 
purpose.  . . . But  whether  they  answer  to  those 
Constitutions,  as  to  Causes,  or  Patterns,  it  matters  not;  it 
suffices,  that  they  are  constantly  produced  by  them. 

(pp.  372-373) 

Thus,  as  Locke  describes  it,  the  simple  ideas  constantly  produced 
in  virtue  of  objects  acting  on  our  senses  correspond  to  powers  or 
qualities  in  objects.  While  this  constant  production  is  indirect 
and  mediated  by  the  senses,  Locke  still  thinks  it  provides  us 
with  an  account  of  how  we  can  distinguish  between  objects.  Let 
us  turn  now  to  Locke's  account  of  how  we  come  to  have  complex 
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ideas,  and,  in  particular,  how  we  come  to  have  complex  ideas  of 
substances  and  how  they  differ  from  other  complex  ideas. 

Locke ' s Category  of  Complex  Ideas 

As  we  have  seen,  on  Locke's  view,  the  first  ideas  that  we 

receive-simple  ideas-are  of  colors,  tastes,  sounds,  smells, 

shapes,  and  figures,  which  correspond  ultimately  to  particular 

powers  or  qualities  in  objects.  Later,  we  acquire  ideas  of  acts 

of  mind  in  a parallel  way-simple  ideas  are  formed  as  we  notice 

mental  acts  such  as  thinking,  remembering,  and  willing.  As  Locke 

explains  it,  in  contrast  to  how  we  acquire  these  simple  ideas, 

all  of  the  complex  ideas  that  we  have  are  created  by  acts  of  mind 

on  simple  ideas.  Locke  carefully  draws  this  contrast  in  his 

introduction  to  the  chapter,  "Of  Complex  Ideas," 

We  have  hitherto  considered  those  Ideas,  in  the  reception 
whereof,  the  Mind  is  only  passive,  which  are  those  simple 
ones  received  from  Sensation  and  Reflection  before- 
mentioned,  whereof  the  Mind  cannot  make  any  one  to  it  self, 
nor  have  any  Idea  which  does  not  wholly  consist  of  them. 

But  as  the  Mind  is  wholly  Passive  in  the  reception  of  all 
its  simple  Ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  acts  of  its  own, 
whereby  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  as  the  Materials  and 
foundations  of  the  rest,  the  other  are  framed,  (p.  163) 

As  Locke  has  emphasized  in  responding  to  skepticism  of  the 

external  world,  we  receive  our  simple  ideas  from  sensation  and 

reflection  passively;  we  cannot  avoid  receiving  them,  nor  can  we 

deliberately  manipulate  them  as  we  do  so.7  In  contrast,  the  mind 

actively  creates  all  of  the  other  ideas  that  it  has  by  using  the 

simple  ideas.  The  ideas  that  are  created  by  acts  of  mind  are 

complex  ideas,  ideas  of  relations,  and  general  ideas  that  come 

about  by  the  processes  of  combination,  comparison,  or  abstraction 

from  simple  ideas.8 
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Locke  is  careful  to  make  this  point  because  there  are  cases 
in  which  we  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  our  complex  ideas  are 
constructed  of  simple  ideas.  This  tendency  is  encouraged  by 
language.  As  we  have  seen  in  our  discussion  of  Locke's  theory 
of  language  in  Chapter  Four,  our  complex  ideas  are  labeled  by 
single  terms  for  ease  of  communication.  In  using  single  terms  to 
mark  complex  ideas,  however,  we  tend  to  ignore  the  complexity  of 
the  ideas  that  they  mark.  In  the  next  section,  we  shall  examine 
what  Locke  says  about  our  complex  ideas  of  substance  and  how  he 
argues  against  the  Cartesian  assumptions  in  [b]  above. 

Complex  Ideas  of  Substance 

As  Locke  explains  it,  complex  ideas  of  substances  are 

created  by  acts  of  mind  in  two  stages.  First  we  identify  a group 

or  pattern  of  simple  ideas  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a quality 

of  an  object.  This  part  of  our  complex  idea  is  clear  because  it 

is  analyzable  into  its  constituent  simples.  However,  second,  we 

combine  this  group  of  simple  ideas  with  what  Locke  calls  in  the 

following  passage,  "the  supposed,  or  confused  idea  of  Substance": 

The  Ideas  of  Substances  are  such  combinations  of  simple 
Ideas,  as  are  taken  to  represent  distinct  particular  things 
subsisting  by  themselves;  in  which  the  supposed,  or  confused 
Idea  of  Substance,  such  as  it  is,  is  always  the  first  and 
chief.  Thus  if  to  substance  be  joined  the  simple  Idea  of  a 
certain  dull  whitish  colour,  with  certain  degrees  of  Weight, 
Hardness,  Ductility,  and  Fusibility,  we  have  the  Idea  of 
Lead;  and  a combination  of  the  Ideas  of  a certain  sort  of 
figure,  with  the  powers  of  Motion,  Thought,  and  Reasoning, 
joined  to  Substance,  make  the  ordinary  Idea  of  a Man. 

(p.  165) 

While  Locke  claims  here  that  a supposed  idea  of  substance  makes 
up  a good  part  of  our  ideas  of  particular  things,  this  part  of 
our  complex  idea  of  substance  is  problematic  because  it  is  not 
analyzable  into  simples.  As  we  have  seen,  simple  ideas,  via  the 
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senses,  correspond  to  qualities  such  that  our  complex  idea  of 
lead,  e.g.,  includes  in  it  the  group  of  simple  ideas  like  whitish 
color,  weight,  and  so  on;  and  our  complex  idea  of  a man  contains 
in  it  figure,  powers  of  motion,  thought,  and  reasoning.  But  the 
puzzling  part  is  that  in  addition  to  such  groups  of  simple  ideas 
that  we  label  as  "lead"  or  "a  man",  we  attach  a "supposed,  or 
confused  idea  of  Substance."9 

As  Locke  explains  further,  this  something  else,  the  "idea" 

of  substance  is  not  represented  in  any  way  among  our  simple 

ideas;  it  is  not  caused  by  primary  or  secondary  qualities  or 

powers  of  objects  to  affect  our  senses.  This  idea  of  substance, 

further,  is  not  a quality  of  an  object.  Rather,  Locke  explains 

that  we  think  of  it  as  separate  from  qualities,  whether  they  be 

primary  or  secondary;  we  think  of  it  as  being  independent  of 

qualities  and  as  sharing  a relationship  with  them-the 

relationship  of  upholding  or  support  for  them.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

not  imagining  how  . . . simple  Ideas  subsist  by  themselves, 
we  accustom  our  selves,  to  suppose  some  Substratum,  wherein 
they  do  subsist,  and  from  which  they  do  result,  which 
therefore  we  call  Substance. 

§2.  So  that  if  any  one  will  examine  himself 
concerning  his  Notion  of  pure  Substance  in  general,  he  will 
find  he  has  no  other  Idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a 
Supposition  of  he  knows  not  what  support  of  such  Qualities, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us;  which 
Qualities  are  commonly  called  Accidents,  (p.  295) 

As  Locke  indicates  in  this  passage,  what  we  take  to  be  a positive 

idea  of  a substance  merely  corresponds  to  a supposition  that  we 

make.  We  can  have  no  positive  idea  of  substance,  however, 

because  if  there  is  something  that  bears  a relationship  of 

support  to  qualities  and  is  independent  of  them,  then-since  only 

qualities  make  impressions  on  our  senses-that  something  makes  no 

impressions  on  our  senses  and,  consequently,  cannot  cause  us  to 
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have  simple  ideas.  That  is,  there  are  neither  impressions  nor 
corresponding  simple  ideas  that  could  be  caused  by  something  that 
is  distinct  from  and  bears  a relation  of  support  to  qualities  or 
powers-hence,  the  idea  of  substance  cannot  be  analyzed  into  nor 
traced  to  simple  ideas.  We  make  an  assumption  that  there  is 
something  in  addition  to  the  simple  ideas  that  we  use  to 

identify,  as  a group,  a particular  object,  but  we  can  have  no 

idea  that  answers  to  the  assumption. 

While,  then,  we  have  simple  ideas  that  we  label  and  by  which 
we  can  know  both  that  external,  particular  objects  exist  and  can 
distinguish  between  them,  we  do  not  have  ideas  of  objects  as 
something  like  bare  particulars  independently  of  these  qualities 
that  persist  despite  changes  in  them.  As  we  have  seen,  in 
addition,  because  complex  ideas  are  all  constructed  from  simple 
ideas,  that  for  which  we  have  no  corresponding  simple  idea  cannot 

provide  a basis  for  a complex  idea  either.  In  line  with  this 

claim,  Locke  does  not  describe  substance  as  resulting  from  acts 
of  mind  such  as  combination,  comparison,  or  abstraction.  "It" 
is,  rather,  a product  of  a supposition  that  we  make  in  virtue  of 
having  simple  ideas.  The  supposition  is  that  the  qualities 
corresponding  to  our  simple  ideas  inhere  in  or  are  supported  by 
something  independently  of  them  and  underlying  them,  like  a 
substratum.  And  while  we  have  no  positive,  corresponding  idea 
for  such  a substratum  because  we  cannot  step  outside  the  veil  of 
simple  ideas  that  constitute  the  basic  materials  of  thought  to 
get  an  idea  of  something  beyond  qualities  corresponding  to  the 
simple  ideas  that  we  have,  we  do  make  an  understandable  but 
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potentially  misleading  assumption  that  there  is  a thing  or 
substratum  independent  of  qualities.10 

Conclusion 

Locke  challenges  the  Cartesians  assumptions  identified  in 
[b]  above  by  the  following  line  of  argument: 

[1]  We  receive  all  of  the  basic  materials  of  thought  and 
knowledge-simple  ideas-passively  through  experience, 
specifically  from  sensation  and  reflection. 

[2]  The  simple  ideas  that  we  receive  from  sensation  are  all 
copies  of  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  external 
objects . 

[3]  Impressions  are  made  on  our  senses  by  qualities  in  a way 
that  results  in  each  of  our  simple  ideas  of  sensation  being 
indirectly  caused  by  a quality  of  an  object. 

[4]  We  receive  simple  ideas  of  sensation  in  no  other  way  than 
described  in  [2]  and  [3] . 

[5]  All  of  the  other  ideas  that  we  have  are  constructed  out  of 
simple  ideas  by  acts  of  mind  such  that  what  complex  or 
general  ideas  are  of  is  determined  by  qualities  or 
operations  which  correspond  to  the  simple  ideas  of  which 
they  are  constructed. 

[6]  A substance  in  general  is  thought  to  be  something  that 
"supports"  qualities  and  is  distinct  from  any  quality. 

[7]  But  we  can  have  no  ideas  that  do  not  correspond  to 
qualities.  (1-5) 

[8]  Thus,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  substance  in  general.  (6-7) 

As  Locke  explains  it,  then,  our  complex  ideas  of  particular 
substances  include  a supposition  that  the  groups  of  simple  ideas 
that  we  receive  passively  when  external  objects  act  on  our  senses 
inhere  in  or  are  supported  by  something.11  This  supposition 
concerning  a substance  has  no  simple  idea  corresponding  to  it, 
and  we  err  by  ignoring  this  obscurity  within  our  complex  idea. 

We  can  see  that  this  point  serves  to  undermine  the  Cartesian 
assumptions  in  [b]  in  the  argument  above  that  assume  that  a 
substance  is  a bare  particular  of  which  we  have  a positive 
conception.12  This  rejection  of  the  Cartesian  assumption  that  we 
have  a general  idea  of  substance  amounts  to  a rejection  that  we 
can  hypothesize  that  there  are  things  or  substances  that 
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correspond  to  our  assumption  that  there  is  a substratum 
underlying  groups  of  gualities-for  in  admitting  that  we  could 
formulate  such  an  hypothesis  coherently,  Locke  would  be  accepting 
that  'substance'  had  a meaning,  or  a corresponding  idea  that  it 
marked.  This  is  a claim,  however,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  he 
rejects . 

In  Chapter  Eight,  we  shall  see  how  Locke  launches  a further 
attack  on  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence.  In  particular, 
we  shall  examine  more  closely  what  sorts  of  limitations  Locke 
thinks  there  are  on  what  we  can  know  about  sorts  or  kinds.  This 
part  of  Locke's  attack  on  the  doctrine  is  aimed  at  the  adherents 
of  the  Schools  who  assume  that  we  can  acquire  knowledge  of  real 
essences  by  observing  objects  in  nature.  Locke  rejects  this 
assumption  by  explaining  that  our  ideas  of  kinds  or  sorts  are 
nominal  essences-groups  of  simple  ideas  that  we  receive  on  coming 
into  contact  with  an  instance  of  a kind. 

In  Chapters  Ten  and  Eleven,  we  shall  see  how  Locke's 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence  shapes  his 
subsequent  theory  of  identity  and  personal  identity,  in 
particular.  As  we  shall  see  there  more  fully,  Locke  cannot 
appeal  to  the  persistence  of  a logical  subject  over  time  because, 
as  we  have  seen  in  this  chapter,  he  claims  that  we  can  have  no 
idea  that  corresponds  to  a general  idea  of  substance  or  a 
property  bearer  that  remains  the  same  regardless  in  changes  in, 
for  example,  size  and  shape. 

Notes 

1.  While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  current  discussion 
to  examine  Locke's  correspondence  with  Stillingf leet  (1997),  this 
correspondence  has  been  thought  by  many  commentators  to  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  rejecting  this  claim. 
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2.  We  have  not  discussed  above  in  any  detail  how  Locke 
argues  against  the  Cartesian  assumption  that  we  have  an  idea  of 
God  innately.  Against  this  Cartesian  assumption,  however,  Locke, 
provides  an  extended  discussion  of  how  we  acquire  an  idea  of  God 
in  Book  Four,  Chapter  Ten.  Locke  indicates  that  he  is  addressing 
the  Cartesians  in  his  introduction  to  this  chapter.  He  states, 

§1.  THOUGH  GOD  has  given  us  no  innate  Ideas  of  himself; 
though  he  has  stamped  no  original  Characters  on  our  Minds, 
wherein  we  may  read  his  Being:  yet  having  furnished  us  with 
those  Faculties,  our  Minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not 
left  himself  without  witness:  since  we  have  Sense, 
Perception,  and  Reason,  and  cannot  want  a clear  proof  of 
him,  as  long  as  we  carry  our  selves  about  us.  (p.  619) 

We  can  know  of  the  existence  of  God,  Locke  explains  more  fully, 
by  demonstration.  Interestingly,  for  our  purposes,  Locke  begins 
by  an  appeal  to  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  self: 

§2.  I think  it  is  beyond  Question,  that  Man  has  a clear 
Perception  of  his  own  Being;  he  knows  certainly,  that  he 
exists,  and  that  he  is  something.  He  that  can  doubt, 
whether  he  be  any  thing,  or  no,  I speak  not  to,  no  more  than 
I would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavour  to  convince 
Non-entity,  that  it  were  something,  (p.  619) 

Having  rejected  that  we  have  an  innate  idea  of  God  but  accepted 
the  Cartesian  claim  that  we  cannot  doubt  our  own  existence,  Locke 
proceeds  to  prove  God's  existence  in  the  following  way: 

[1]  By  intuitive  Certainty:  bare  nothing  can  no  more  produce  any 
real  Being,  than  it  can  be  equal  to  two  right  Angles.  If  a 
Man  knows  not  that  Non-entity,  or  the  Absence  of  all  Being 
cannot  be  equal  to  two  right  Angles,  it  is  impossible  he 
should  know  any  demonstration  in  Euclid.  If  therefore  we 
know  there  is  some  real  Being,  and  that  Non-entity  cannot 
produce  any  real  Being,  it  is  an  evident  demonstration,  that 
from  Eternity  there  has  been  something;  Since  what  was  not 
from  Eternity,  had  a Beginning;  and  what  had  a Beginning, 
must  be  produced  by  something  else.  (p.  620) 

[2]  ...  what  had  its  Being  and  Beginning  from  another,  must 
also  have  all  that  which  is  in,  and  belongs  to  its  Being 
from  another  too.  All  the  Powers  it  has,  must  be  owing  to, 
and  received  from  the  same  Source.  This  eternal  Source  then 
of  all  Being  must  also  be  the  Source  and  Original  of  all 
Power;  and  so  this  eternal  Being  must  be  also  the  most 
powerful,  (p.  620) 

[3]  ...  a Man  finds  in  himself  Perception,  and  Knowledge.  We 
have  then  got  one  step  farther;  and  we  are  certain  now,  that 
there  is  not  only  some  Being,  but  some  knowing  intelligent 
Being  in  the  World,  (p.  620) 

[4]  There  was  a time  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  Being,  and 
when  Knowledge  began  to  be;  or  else,  there  has  been  also  a 
knowing  Being  from  Eternity.  If  it  be  said,  there  was  a 
time  when  no  Being  had  any  Knowledge,  when  that  eternal 
Being  was  void  of  all  understanding.  I reply,  that  then  it 
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was  impossible,  that  Things  wholly  void  of  Knowledge,  and 
operating  blindly,  and  without  any  Perception,  should 
produce  a knowing  Being,  as  it  is  impossible,  that  a 
Triangle  should  make  it  self  three  Angles  bigger  than  two 
right  ones.  For  it  is  as  repugnant  to  the  Idea  of  senseless 
Matter,  that  it  should  put  into  it  self  Sense,  Perception, 
and  Knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a Triangle, 
that  is  should  put  into  it  self  greater  Angles  than  two 
right  ones.  (pp.  620-621) 

[5]  Thus  from  the  Consideration  of  our  selves,  and  what  we 

infallibly  find  in  our  own  Constitutions,  our  Reason  leads 
us  to  the  Knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  Truth,  That 
there  is  an  eternal,  most  powerful,  and  most  knowing  Being; 
which  whether  any  one  will  please  to  call  God,  it  matters 
not.  (p.  621) 

Here,  then,  Locke  seeks  for  an  alternative  argument  for  the 
existence  of  God  that  supports  his  rejection  of  the  Cartesian 
assumption  that  we  have  an  idea  of  God  innately.  Locke  argues 
that,  instead,  we  can  provide  a demonstrative  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God  from  the  Cartesian  appeal  to  certainty  of  our 
own  existence. 

Although  he  does  not  say  so  here,  this  certainty  comes  with 
the  receiving  of  ideas  from  sense  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  Locke 
claims  are  the  first  that  we  receive) -for,  as  we  have  seen,  Locke 
claims  that  we  cannot  acguire  ideas  without  being  aware  that  we 
do  so.  In  this  way,  Locke's  demonstrative  proof  above,  which 
relies  on  a the  claim  that  we  cannot  doubt  our  own  existence,  is 
supported  by  his  theory  of  ideas. 

3.  Some  commentators  have  interpreted  Locke's  use  of  'a 
general  idea  of  substance'  and  his  rejection  of  the  assumption 
that  we  have  an  idea  of  a general  idea  of  substance  to  constitute 
a further  attack  on  the  Aristotelians  rather  than  an  isolated 
attack  on  the  Cartesian  conception.  Aaron  (1963),  for  example, 
characterizes  the  Aristotelian  conception  in  the  following  way, 
which  he  then  argues  that  Locke  rejected: 

By  substance  the  schools  had  meant  two  things,  and  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  whole  conception,  as  is  clear  from 
Stillingf leet ' s use  of  the  term  in  his  controversy  with 
Locke,  is  that  these  two  meanings  were  not  distinguished 
with  sufficient  care.  In  the  first  place,  substance  is  ens, 
real  existence  (or,  sometimes,  the  essence,  the  'true 
nature'  of  a real  existence).  In  the  second,  it  is  that 
which  supports  accidents,  per  se  subsistens  et  substans 
accidentibus . The  second  was  regarded  as  the  more 
philosophical  usage  of  the  term.  From  Aristotle's  day 
onward  the  conception  of  substance  had  never  been  examined 
with  the  attention  it  merited.  It  is  true  that  some  doubts 
had  been  expressed  in  the  schools,  particularly  amongst  the 
nominalists.  Can  we,  it  had  been  asked,  divide  a thing  into 
substance  and  accidents?  If  we  take  away  all  the  accidents 
what  then  is  left?  Can  substance  so  isolated  mean  anything 
positive?  But  if  a few  of  the  shoolmen  turned  these 
questions  over  in  their  minds,  without  reaching  any  definite 
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results,  philosophers  generally  were  ready  to  accept  the 
Aristotelian  division  into  substances  and  accidents  without 
further  examination,  (p.  173) 

The  description  by  Aaron  of  the  second  conception  seems  closer  to 
the  Cartesian  conception  then  the  hylomorphic  characterization  by 
Woolhouse  and  Ariew  above.  Perhaps  Aaron  has  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  substances  here.  This 
distinction  is  discussed  by  Kneale  and  Kneale;  in  their 
discussion,  they  provide  a helpful  quote  from  Aristotle's 
Categories  (4  (Ib25-sl4 ) ) : 

Substance  in  the  most  literal  and  primary  and  common  sense 
of  the  term  is  that  which  is  neither  predicated  of  a subject 
nor  exists  in  a subject,  as  for  example,  the  individual  man 
or  horse.  Those  things  are  called  secondary  substances  to 
which,  as  species,  belong  the  things  called  substances  in 
the  primary  sense  and  also  the  genera  of  these  species.  For 
example,  the  individual  man  belongs  to  the  species  man,  and 
the  genus  of  the  species  is  animal.  These,  then,  are  called 
secondary  substances,  as  for  example  both  man  and  animal. 

(p.  26) 

As  they  go  on  to  discuss,  it  is  difficult  on  Aristotle's 
characterization  to  determine  when  he  is  making  a linguistic 
point  and  when  he  is  concerned  with  that  to  which  linguistic 
expressions  refer. 

While  there  are  some  similarities  between  the  way  we  have 
characterized  the  Cartesian  conception  of  substance  and  some 
parts  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  it  seems  that  Locke  is 
concerned  to  reject  the  assumption  that  we  have  a general  idea  of 
a thing,  logical  subject,  or  general  idea  of  substance,  in  any 
case.  We  must  consider,  however,  that  other  parts  of  Locke's 
discussion  more  deliberately  and  directly  address  Cartesian 
assumptions  about  essences,  and  that  his  attack  on  their 
assumptions  concerning  a general  idea  of  substance  seems  part  of 
a larger  argument  against  them.  It  does  not,  then,  seem  unlikely 
that  their  position  on  substance  is  the  target  of  this  part  of 
Locke's  attack  as  well.  Perhaps  the  case  that  could  be  made  is 
that  there  are  similarities  between  the  views  that  might  support 
Ariew' s claim  that  Aristotelianism  provided  the  groundwork  for 
Cartesianism  and  that  their  views  on  substance  are  not  vastly 
different  (see  endnote  #1  in  Chapter  One) . 

4.  We  have  seen  that  Locke  addresses  this  concern  about 
skepticism  in  our  discussion  of  his  theory  of  ideas  and  knowledge 
that  we  can  acquire  in  virtue  of  them  (see  Chapters  Three  and 
Five) . 

5.  While  Locke  claims  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  this 
process  occurs,  he  does  discuss  the  way  in  which  it  seems  that 
our  senses  are  affected  by  qualities  or  powers  of  objects: 

If  then  external  Objects  be  not  united  to  our  Minds,  when 
they  produce  Ideas  in  it;  and  yet  we  perceive  these  original 
Qualities  in  such  of  them  as  singly  fall  under  our  Senses, 
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'tis  evident,  that  some  motion  must  be  thence  continued  by 
our  Nerves,  or  animal  Spirits,  by  some  parts  of  our  Bodies, 
to  the  Brains  or  the  seat  of  Sensation,  there  to  produce  in 
our  Minds  the  particular  Ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  since 
the  extension,  Figure,  Number,  and  Motion  of  Bodies  of  an 
observable  bigness,  may  be  perceived  at  a distance  by  the 
sight,  'tis  evident  some  singly  imperceptible  Bodies  must 
come  from  them  to  the  Eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  Brain 
some  Motion,  which  produces  these  Ideas,  which  we  have  of 
them  in  us.  . . . After  the  same  manner,  that  the  Ideas  of 
these  original  Qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we  may 
conceive,  that  the  Ideas  of  secondary  Qualities  are  also 
produced,  viz.  by  the  operation  of  insensible  particles  on 
our  Senses,  (p.  136) 

6.  In  explaining  that  a full  account  of  the  process  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  project,  Locke  states, 

But  my  present  purpose  being  only  to  enquire  into  the 
■Knowledge  the  Mind  has  of  Things,  by  those  Ideas,  and 
Appearances,  which  God  has  fitted  it  to  receive  from  them, 
and  how  the  Mind  comes  by  that  Knowledge;  rather  than  into 
their  Causes,  or  manner  of  Production,  I shall  not,  contrary 
to  the  Design  of  this  Essay,  set  my  self  to  enquire 
philosophically  into  the  peculiar  Constitution  of  Bodies, 
and  the  Configuration  of  Parts,  whereby  they  have  the  power 
to  produce  in  us  the  Ideas  of  their  sensible  Qualities:  I 
shall  not  enter  any  farther  into  that  Discussion;  it 
sufficing  to  my  purpose  to  observe,  That  Gold,  or  Saffron, 
has  a power  to  produce  in  us  the  Idea  of  Yellow;  and  Snow, 
or  Milk,  the  Idea  of  White;  which  we  only  have  by  our  Sight, 
without  examining  the  Texture  of  the  Parts  of  those  Bodies, 
or  the  particular  Figures,  or  Motion  of  the  Particles,  which 
rebound  from  them,  to  cause  in  us  that  particular  Sensation: 
though  when  we  go  beyond  the  bare  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  and 
would  enquire  into  their  Causes,  we  cannot  conceive  any 
thing  else,  to  be  in  any  sensible  Object  whereby  it  produces 
different  Ideas  in  us,  but  the  different  Bulk,  Figure, 
Number,  Texture,  and  Motion  of  its  insensible  Parts. 

(p.  287) 

7.  Locke  does  note  that  while  such  ideas  are  simple,  they 
can  lead  us  to  notice  other  ideas,  and  they  can  occur  in  groups 
with  other  ideas.  For  example,  each  of  our  ideas  suggests  number 
to  us  and  unity. 

8.  Locke  describes  this  process  in  the  following  passage: 

In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together  its  Ideas, 
the  Mind  has  great  power  in  varying  and  multiplying  the 
Objects  of  its  Thoughts,  infinitely  beyond  what  Sensation  or 
Reflection  furnished  it  with:  But  all  this  still  confined  to 
those  simple  Ideas,  which  it  received  from  those  two 
Sources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  Materials  of  all  its 
Compositions.  For  simple  Ideas  are  all  from  things 
themselves;  and  of  these  the  Mind  can  have  no  more,  nor 
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other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it.  It  can  have  no  other 
Ideas  of  sensible  Qualities,  than  what  come  from  without  by 
the  Senses.  . . . (p.  164) 

9.  In  this  passage,  Locke's  examples  seem  to  include  both  a 
kind  or  sort,  'lead',  and  a particular,  'a  man'.  Locke  does  not 
acknowledge  this  difference  between  the  two  examples,  so  it  might 
be  that  he  means  to  point  to  a particular  lump  of  lead.  However, 
there  are  reasons  why  he  might  have  deliberately  included  both 
kinds  of  example- reasons  explained  in  Chapter  Nine. 

10.  This  claim  is  the  object  of  a well-known  point  of 
controversy.  In  particular,  it  has  been  argued  against  by  John 
Yolton  (1956)  and  argued  for  by  Richard  Rorty  (1990) . Yolton 
claims  that  the  point  is  wrongly  made  because  Locke's  conception 
of  ideas  is  of  acts  and  not  objects.  Rorty,  however,  supports 
the  veil  of  ideas  interpretation,  that  ideas  stand  for  proxy 
objects.  As  Dlugos  (1996)  argues,  whether  or  not  an  acts  or 
objects  interpretation  of  ideas  is  taken,  skeptical  issues  arise 
on  Locke's  view.  See  also  his  further  discussion  of  this  debate, 
Kathy  Squadrito  (1983)  for  an  overview  of  discussions  concerning 
ideas,  and  Appendix  A. 

11.  Importantly,  for  Locke,  our  tendency  to  assume  that, 
corresponding  to  groups  of  ideas,  substances,  substratums,  or 
things  underlying  the  qualities  those  ideas  stand  for  occurs  not 
only  when  we  consider  external  objects,  but  occurs  internally  as 
well  in  a way  that  Locke  describes  in  the  following  passage: 

The  same  happens  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Mind,  viz. 
Thinking,  Reasoning,  Fearing,  etc.  which  we  concluding  not 
to  subsist  of  themselves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can 
belong  to  Body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think 
these  the  Actions  of  some  other  Substance,  which  we  call 
Spirit.  . . . (p.  2 97) 

Locke  here  states  that  our  tendency  to  assume  that  there  is  a 
substratum  underlying  the  qualities  that  we  perceive  is  not 
limited  to  external  objects  but  that  we  also  assume  that  the 
thoughts  that  we  have  are  supported  by  a substratum. 

In  both  the  cases  of  our  ideas  of  material  and  immaterial 
substances,  we  introduce  the  words  we  use  for  substances  of  each 
kind  because  we  notice  that  there  are  certain  groupings  of  simple 
ideas  that  recur.  In  both  cases,  using  a single  term  for  a 
complex  group  of  ideas  tends  to  mask  both  that  our  complex  ideas 
are  constituted  of  many  simple  ideas  and  that  they  include  a 
supposition  that  the  group  of  many  simple  ideas  inheres  in  a 
subject  or  substratum. 

12.  Locke  also,  as  we  have  seen,  rejects  the  Cartesian 
assumption  that  the  essence  of  material  substance  is  extension 
and  the  essence  of  immaterial  substance  is  thought.  While  this 
rejection  is  also  part  of  Locke's  attack  on  [b]  in  the  argument 
above,  his  rejection  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  is  more 
devastating  and  plays  a larger  role  in  shaping  Locke's  theory, 
which  is  important  for  our  purposes. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

LOCKE  ON  SUBSTANCE,  SORTS,  AND  ESSENCE 

Introduction 

As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  Seven,  Locke's  theory  of  ideas 
has  the  consequence  that  our  ideas  of  particular,  external 
objects  are  limited  to  complex  ideas  constituted  first  by  a group 
of  simple  ideas  that  corresponds  to  impressions  made  on  our 
senses  by  qualities  in  objects  and,  second,  by  a problematic 
supposition  that  there  is  something  underlying  or  supporting  the 
qualities.  We  have  also  seen  that  Locke  considers  these  points 
to  work  against  Cartesian  assumptions  that  our  ideas  of 
particulars  are  of  substances  or  bare  particulars  underlying 
qualities . 

In  this  chapter,  we  see  how  Locke's  rejection  of  the 
Cartesian  assumptions  concerning  substance  is  coupled  with  his 
rejection  of  the  assumptions  about  substance  and  essence  made  by 
adherents  of  the  Schools.  These  two  parts  of  Locke's  attack  on 
the  claims  made  by  his  contemporaries  that  our  ideas  of 
particulars  and  kinds  correspond  to  ideas  of  substance  and 
essence  fit  together  to  lead  to  a close  association  between  our 
ideas  of  particulars  and  kinds  on  Locke's  view,  since  both 
consist  of  groups  of  simple  ideas  caused  by  qualities  in  objects 
as  we  come  into  contact  with  them.  In  each  case-of  complex  ideas 
of  particulars  and  of  kinds-the  positive,  clear  part  of  the  idea 
that  we  have  is  simply  composed  of  a group  of  simple  ideas  that 
we  passively  receive;  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapters  Nine  and  Ten, 
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this  point  influences  Locke's  theory  of  identity  and  personal 
identity,  in  particular. 

Here,  we  shall  see  how  Locke's  description  of  the  way  we 
form  ideas  of  sorts  or  species  is  not  altogether  different  from 
the  way  we  form  ideas  of  particulars.  Forming  ideas  of  sorts 
consists  in  only  a further  step  in  the  process  of  abstracting 
from  instances  of  passively  receiving  groups  of  simple  ideas  to 
form  our  complex  ideas  of  species,  or  nominal  essences;  these  are 
formed  by  noticing  patterns  of  groups  of  simple  ideas  that 
correspond  to  qualities  of  particulars  and  labeling  the  patterns 
with  a general  term.  Locke  uses  this  point  against  the  adherents 
of  the  Schools  who  posit  that  our  notions  of  species  correspond 
to  real  essences  of  particulars  that  allow  us  to  identify  them 
under  natural  categories.1,2'3 

In  the  following,  we  shall  take  a closer  look  at  Locke's 
view  concerning  our  ideas  of  particulars  and  kinds,  or  sorts,  and 
the  importance  of  Locke's  use  of  the  distinction  between  real  and 
nominal  essences  in  his  explanation.  Let  us  begin  by  reviewing 
the  second  part  of  Locke's  attack  against  the  adherence  by  his 
contemporaries  to  assumptions  that  our  ideas  of  particulars  and 
kinds  correspond  to  ideas  of  substances  and  essences.  This  part 
of  Locke's  attack,  in  contrast  to  the  first  that  was  launched 
against  the  Cartesians  and  aimed  at  assumptions  concerning  our 
ideas  of  particulars,  namely  that  they  are  substances  underlying 
properties,  is  aimed  at  the  adherents  of  the  Schools. 

Specifically,  it  is  aimed  at  assumptions  concerning  our  ideas  of 
kinds  as  natural  categories  and  substances  as  that  about 
particulars  by  which  they  are  so  classified.  Let  us  begin,  then. 
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by  reviewing  Locke's  attack  against  the  adherents  of  the 
Schools . 4 

Locke's  Attack  on  the  Adherents  of  the  Schools 

Locke's  attack  against  the  adherents  of  the  Schools  can  be 
summarized  in  the  following  way: 

[a]  Adherents  of  the  Schools  have  claimed  that  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  are  general  principles  and  that  we  are  innately 
in  possession  of  these  principles.5 

[b]  Adherents  of  the  Schools  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
substance  and  essence.  Substances  are  particulars  that  we 
can  categorize  according  to  natural  categories  by 
examination  of  their  observable  properties,  which  constitute 
their  real  essences.6 

[c]  By  [a]  and  [b] , the  Schools  have  provided  for  natural 
philosophy  a group  of  general  propositions  that,  by  [a],  are 
certain  and,  by  [b] , expand  our  knowledge  on  examination  of 
relations  between  them-particularly  by  use  of  the  syllogism. 

As  we  have  seen,  Locke's  attack  on  this  view,  like  his  attack  on 

the  Cartesians,  first  targets  the  adherence  to  innatism  and  then 

the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence.  In  this  way,  Locke 

challenges  suppositions  by  the  adherents  of  the  Schools  in  both 

[a]  and  [b]  above.  He  challenges  their  assumptions  in  [a], 

again,  in  Book  One,  where  he  challenges  the  innatists' 

assumptions  generally.  Locke  follows  up  this  challenge,  as  well, 

with  his  alternative  theory  of  ideas  and  language  and  in  his 

discussion  of  knowledge  (discussed  in  Chapter  Five) . He  argues 

that,  developmentally,  we  perceive  relations  between  ideas  prior 

to  being  exposed  to  general  principles.  Thus,  Locke  claims,  it 

is  our  understanding  the  relations  between  ideas  that  lies  behind 

the  certainty  of  general  principles  and  not  vice  versa. 

Locke  challenges  the  Scholastic  assumptions  in  [b]  above  by 

his  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence. 

Specifically,  Locke  argues  against  the  School's  adherence  to  the 

doctrine  by  emphasizing  that  our  ideas  of  substance  kinds  are 
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just  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  we  have  abstracted  from 
particular  cases  of  having  received  them-some  having  no 
resemblance  to  objects  that  act  on  our  senses.7  That  is,  in 
coming  into  contact  with  particulars,  we  notice  similarities 
among  the  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  we  receive  upon  their 
acting  on  our  senses.  These  groups,  that  we  actively  notice  and 
acknowledge  as  corresponding  to  a particular,  we  can,  then,  use 
to  identify  further  instances  that  are  similar  in  relevant  ways 
to  it.  By  these  ideas  of  nominal  essences,  then,  we  can  group 
particulars  into  sorts  in  ways  that,  if  we  are  rigorous  about 
what  simple  ideas  are  marked  with  the  terms  we  use,  will  be  about 
the  same  things  across  speakers  of  a language;  the  same  speakers 
can,  for  example,  with  certainty,  assert  that  'a  man  is  an 
animal'  because  the  simple  ideas  constituting  our  complex  idea  of 
a man  include  those  constituting  the  more  general  category  of 
animal.  There  is,  however,  a limitation  to  what  we  can  know 
about  kinds  and  their  instances.  Locke  argues  that  we  cannot 
identify  what  are  taken  by  the  adherents  of  the  Schools  to  be 
real  essences  of  particulars-what  would  allow  us  to  place  them 
into  natural  categories  according  to  their  observable  properties. 
Thus,  while  adherents  of  the  Schools  provide  for  natural 
philosophy  a group  of  general  statements  that  are  certain,  our 
knowledge  is  not  expanded  upon  examination  of  relations  between 
them.  Such  principles  simply  re-state  what  we  already  know  about 
kinds  and  their  instances  from  knowing  the  meaning  of  words  such 
as  'a  man'  and  'animal'.8 

With  this  more  general  line  of  attack  against  the  adherents 
of  the  Schools  outlined,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  Locke's 
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alternative  to  it.  As  we  shall  see,  Locke  does  not  deny  that  we 
can  acquire  useful  knowledge  by  the  examination  of  kinds.  What 
he  does  deny  is  that  we  do  so  in  the  way  described  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Schools,  who  rely  on  what  Locke  considers  to  be 
misconceived  assumptions  regarding  knowledge  of  real  essences  or 
substances . 

Substance  Kinds 

Locke  discusses  the  way  we  form  ideas  of  substance  kinds  in 

his  overview  of  how  we  give  meaning  to  general  terms.  He  does  so 

because  he  claims  that  we  appeal  to  kinds  and  the  general  terms 

that  identify  them  for  some  practical  reasons.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

ALL  things,  that  exist,  being  Particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  reasonable,  that  words,  which  ought  to  be  conformed 
to  Things,  should  be  so  too,  I mean  in  their  signification: 
but  yet  we  find  the  quite  contrary.  The  far  greatest  part 
of  Words,  that  make  all  Languages,  are  general  Terms : which 
has  not  been  the  Effect  of  Neglect,  or  Chance,  but  of 
Reason,  and  Necessity,  (p.  409) 

It  is  necessary  that  we  develop  general  terms,  Locke  says, 

because  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  name  every  particular 

with  which  we  come  in  contact-that  is,  to  provide  a distinct 

label  for  each  instance  of  our  passively  receiving  a group  of 

simple  ideas  and  actively  labeling  it;  he  states,  "every  tree, 

and  Plant,  that  affected  the  Senses,  could  not  find  a place  in 

the  most  capacious  Understanding"  (p.  409) . Furthermore,  he 

points  out,  providing  a name  for  each  object  would  be  useless,  as 

doing  so  would  not  improve  our  knowledge. 

It  is  in  response  to  his  question  of  how  general  terms  get 

their  meaning  when  all  that  exist  are  particulars  that  Locke 

raises  the  parallel  question  concerning  general  ideas.  Locke 

answers  this  question  by  stating  that,  " Ideas  become  general,  by 
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separating  from  them  the  circumstances  of  Time,  and  Place,  and 
any  other  Ideas,  that  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that 
particular  Existence"  (p.  411).  In  explaining  how  and  why  this 
process  occurs,  Locke  provides  a developmental  account  in  the 
following  way. 

As  children  become  familiar  with  particular  people,  for 
example,  he  claims,  they  observe  over  time  that,  "a  great  many 
other  Things  in  the  World,  that  in  some  common  agreements  of 
Shape,  and  several  other  Qualities,  resemble  their  Father  and 
Mother,  and  those  Persons  they  have  been  used  to"  (p.  411)  . On 
doing  so,  an  idea  is  "framed"  in  which,  as  Locke  puts  it,  "they 
find  those  many  Particulars  do  partake  in;  and  to  that  they  give, 
with  others,  the  name  Man,  for  example"  (p.  411)  . In  these 
cases,  then,  while  certain  simple  ideas  are  included  in  the 
complex  idea  that  has  been  abstracted  from  particular  instances, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  added  to  the  group  as  the  general  idea 
is  made  in  the  way  that,  in  forming  ideas  of  particulars,  the 
assumption  is  made  that  there  is  an  underlying  support  for  the 
qualities  corresponding  to  ideas  that  constitute  it.  Instead,  in 
the  case  of  forming  ideas  of  substance  kinds,  Locke  explains, 
elements  of  the  complex  idea  of  particulars  are  left  out  or 
eliminated;  he  states,  " [w] herein  they  make  nothing  new,  but  only 
leave  out  of  the  complex  Idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  James,  Mary 
and  Jane,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is 
common  to  them  all"  (p.  411) . Once  we  begin  creating  such 
general  ideas,  we  can  create  increasingly  general  ideas-such  as 
those  of  species  and  genera-by  further  acts  of  abstraction. 
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General  terms,  then,  Locke  claims,  do  not  mark  or  identify 
individuals,  nor  are  they  terms  that  pick  out  pluralities. 

Instead,  he  explains,  general  terms,  and  so  abstract  ideas, 
signify  sorts;  as  he  puts  it. 

That  then  which  general  words  signify,  is  a sort  of  Things; 
and  each  of  them  does  that,  by  being  a sign  of  an  abstract 
Idea  in  the  mind,  to  which  Idea,  as  Things  existing  are 
found  to  agree,  so  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  name; 
or,  which  is  all  one,  be  of  that  sort.  Whereby  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Essences  of  the  sorts,  or  (if  the  Latin 
word  pleases  better)  Species  of  Things,  are  nothing  else  but 
these  abstract  Ideas,  (p.  414) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  emphasizes  an  affinity  between  how  we  know 
particulars  and  how  we  know  species  or  essences.  As  we  have 
seen,  we  know  and  identify  particulars  by  repeatedly  passively 
receiving  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  we  identify  as  such.  These 
simple  ideas  correspond  to  qualities  of  objects.  As  Locke  has 
explained  here,  we  further  notice  similarities  among  these  groups 
as  they  are  abstracted  from  a series  of  particular  instances. 
These  groups  contain  ideas  which  constitute  an  essence  or 
species.  As  we  shall  see  below  by  reviewing  Locke's  distinction 
between  real  and  nominal  essence,  while  these  groups  of  simple 
ideas  are  not  arbitrary,  in  some  sense,  we  do  choose  which  simple 
ideas  to  include  among  the  group. 

Real  and  Nominal  Essences 

Locke  distinguishes  between  real  and  nominal  essence  by 

identifying  our  familiar  use  of  'essence'  with  nominal  essence 

and  what  he  calls  the  "original"  use  of  the  term  'essence'  with 

real  essence.9  A real  essence,  he  claims  is  the, 

unknown  Constitution  of  Things,  whereon  their  discoverable 
Qualities  depend.  . . . This  is  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word,  as  is  evident  from  the  form  of  it;  Essentia,  in 
its  primary  notation  signifying  properly  Being.  And  in  this 
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sense  it  is  still  used,  when  we  speak  of  the  Essence  of 
particular  things,  without  giving  them  any  Name.  (p.  417) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  claims  that  real  essences  pertain  to  how 

particulars  are  constituted  so  that  we  have  the  ideas  of  them 

that  we  do.  While  Locke  does  not  at  any  point  provide  a full 

account  of  what  he  takes  a real  essence  to  be,  his  suggestions  in 

the  course  of  his  discussion  tend  to  be  physical-he  describes 

real  essences,  for  example,  as  being  patterns  or  configurations 

of  the  minute  particles  that  result  in  our  senses  being  affected 

in  various  ways  so  that  we  receive  the  groups  of  ideas  that  we 

do . 


While  he  does  not  think  it  likely  that  we  could  come  to  know 
real  essences,  Locke  does  have  confidence  that  we  can  acquire 
full  knowledge  of  nominal  essences  because  nominal  essences  are 
simply  those  groups  of  simple  ideas  marked  with  a general  term 
that  constitute  species  or  kinds.  While  among  other  kinds  of 
ideas,  such  as  simple  ideas  and  complex  ideas  of  modes,  Locke 
says  nominal  essences  simply  are  real  essences,  he  maintains  a 
distinction  between  them  in  the  case  of  substance  kinds.  He 
states. 

Essences  being  thus  distinguished  into  Nominal  and  Real,  we 
may  farther  observe,  that  in  the  species  of  simple  ideas  and 
Modes,  they  are  always  the  same : But  in  Substances , always 
quite  different . Thus  a Figure  including  a space  between 
three  Lines,  is  the  real,  as  well  as  nominal  Essence  of  a 
Triangle;  it  being  not  only  the  abstract  Idea  to  which  the 
general  Name  is  annexed,  but  the  very  Essentia,  or  Being  of 
the  thing  it  self,  that  Foundation  from  which  all  its 
Properties  flow,  and  to  which  they  are  all  inseparably 
annexed.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  concerning  that  parcel  of 
matter,  which  makes  the  Ring  on  my  Finger,  wherein  these  two 
Essences  are  apparently  different.  For  it  is  the  real 
constitution  of  its  insensible  Parts,  on  which  depend  all 
those  Properties  of  colour,  weight,  fusibility,  fixedness, 
etc.  which  are  to  be  found  in  it.  (pp.  418-419) 
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We  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  particulars  cause  ideas  in  us  or 
what  it  is  about  their  constitutions  that  allow  for  corresponding 
groups  of  qualities  to  co-exist.  Thus,  when  we  label  a group  of 
simple  ideas  that  are  caused  by  qualities  acting  on  our  senses, 
we  are  not  labeling  the  real  essence  of  the  particular-we  are 
only  labeling  the  familiar  group  of  ideas  caused  by  the  qualities 
acting  on  our  senses.  As  Locke  puts  it,  "But  yet  it  is  its 
Colour,  Weight,  Fusibility,  and  Fixedness,  etc.  which  makes  it  to 
be  Gold,  or  gives  it  a right  to  that  name,  which  is  therefore  its 
nominal  Essence"  (p.  419)  . Here,  then,  Locke  allows  that  while 
we  do  not  know  what  the  real  essences  of  particulars  are-that  is, 
we  do  not  know  what  their  constitutions  are  like  which  explains 
why  they  produce  the  ideas  in  us  that  they  do-by  categorizing 
them  according  to  the  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  they  do  so 
cause,  we  recognize  instances  of,  or  members,  of  species  by 
appealing  to  nominal  essences. 

In  sum,  then,  we  form  our  ideas  of  nominal  essences 
similarly  to  how  we  form  our  ideas  of  and  distinguish  between 
particulars.  We  recognize  particulars  by  noticing  repeated 
groupings  of  simple  ideas,  and  we  identify  sorts  by  noticing 
patterns  of  groupings  of  our  simple  ideas.  Both  kinds  of  groups 
are  traceable  to  repeated  instances  of  passively  receiving  simple 
ideas,  and  both  kinds  of  groups  include  in  them  simple  ideas  that 
correspond  to  qualities  in  objects.  In  each  case,  as  well,  there 
are  limitations  to  what  we  can  know.  In  the  case  of  particulars, 
we  only  have  ideas  that  are  caused  by  qualities  acting  on  our 
senses,  although  we  make  a supposition  that  there  is  something 
that  underlies  or  supports  them.  In  the  case  of  species,  we  only 
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possess  ideas  that  correspond  to  groups  of  qualities,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  it  is  about  the  particulars,  by  the  perception  of 
which  our  ideas  of  species  are  developed,  that  results  in  their 
having  such  groups  of  common  qualities.  We  do  not  know,  for 
example,  what  it  is  about  the  constitutions  of  the  parts  of  a 
group  of  particulars  that  results  in  their  having  the  perceptible 
qualities  that  they  do  nor  how  they  work  on  our  senses  produce  in 
us  the  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  they  do. 

Limitations  to  our  Ideas  of  Particulars  and  Kinds 
It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is,  then,  an  important 
distinction  to  be  made  between  Locke's  discussion  of  a general 
idea  of  substance  and  his  discussion  of  real  essence.  While  our 
supposition  of  substance  in  general  is  of  something  like  a bare 
particular  underlying  qualities,  real  essence  is  that 
constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of  a particular  that  results 
in  our  having  the  simple  ideas  that  we  do  that  constitute  the 
category  or  sort  under  which  we  place  it  with  the  use  of  a 
general  term.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  we  can 
develop  no  positive,  clear  idea  because  we  are  limited  to  what 
our  simple  ideas  inform  us  about;  that  is,  because  our  ideas 
correspond  to  qualities,  there  is  no  way  to  get  behind  the 
corresponding  qualities  to  acquire  an  idea  of  their  support.  In 
contrast,  in  the  case  of  real  essence,  it  could  be  the  case  that 
we  could  examine  the  minute  particles  that  make  up  a particular 
and  result  in  the  causing  by  the  particular  of  simple  ideas  that 
are  similar  to  others  of  the  kind  or  sort.  The  former,  then,  is 
a conceptual  limitation  on  our  being  able  to  ascertain  a positive 
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idea  of  substance  and  the  latter  is  a practical  limitation  to  our 
knowledge  about  the  physical  world. 

These  two  limitations  on  what  we  can  know  about  particulars 
differ,  as  well,  in  their  implications  for  what  we  can  know  about 
sorts.  Our  inability  to  form  a positive  idea  of  substance  does 
not  hinder  what  we  can  know  about  sorts;  however,  our  inability 
to  understand  what  it  is  about  the  configurations  of  minute 
particles  and  how  these  configurations  correspond  to  similarities 
among  our  groups  of  simple  ideas  prevents  us  from  being  able  to 
match  our  general  ideas  of  sorts,  or  nominal  essences,  with  real 
essences.  This  point  is  used  against  adherents  of  the  Schools 
who  claim  that  our  ideas  of  substances  allow  us  to  categorize 
them  under  natural  kinds  according  to  their  observable 
properties-an  attack  on  assumptions  made  among  adherents  of  the 
Schools  in  [b]  above. 

In  sum,  Locke  explains  that  real  essence  is  that  in 
particulars  from  which  the  qualities  by  which  we  identify  species 
or  sorts  flow.  It  is  something  that  Locke  assumes  is  mechanical, 
since  he  suggests  that  real  essences  are  configurations  of 
insensible  parts  of  particulars.  Locke's  assumption  is  that,  for 
representatives  of  a substance  kind,  there  is  a similarity  among 
the  construction  of  insensible  parts.  This  similarity  is  such 
that  the  ultimate  causes  of  observable  qualities-conf igurations 
of  minute  particles  that,  in  turn,  by  impressions  to  be  made  on 
our  senses,  result  in  our  receiving  groups  of  simple  ideas  which 
we  identify  and  name  as  nominal  essences-are  similar  among  each 
representative  of  the  sort.  This  is  why  it  is  that  we  can 
recognize  the  representatives  and  identify  them  consistently. 
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While  Locke  thinks,  then,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can 
come  to  know  real  essences,  he  does  not  think  that  they  are 
unknowable  in  principle  in  the  way  that  he  describes  our 
inability  to  acquire  knowledge  of  logical  particulars.  In  the 
case  of  real  essences,  Locke  even  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  a 
list  of  what  we  would  need  to  establish  before  we  could  claim  to 
know  them;  he  states, 

[b]efore  we  can  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  this  kind, 
we  must  first  know  what  changes  the  primary  Qualities  of  one 
Body,  do  regularly  produce  in  the  primary  Qualities  of 
another,  and  how.  Secondly,  we  must  know  what  primary 
Qualities  of  any  body,  produce  certain  Sensations  or  Ideas 
in  us.  This  in  truth,  no  less  than  to  know  all  the  Effects 
of  Matter,  under  its  divers  modifications  of  Bulk,  figure, 
Cohesion  of  Parts,  motion,  and  Rest.  Which,  I think,  every 
body  will  allow,  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  known  by  us, 
without  revelation,  (pp.  588-589) 

Locke  admits,  in  this  passage,  that  we  could  know  real  essences. 

While  it  would  require  revelation  to  know  them,  we  could  acquire 

such  knowledge  of  primary  qualities-we  could  know  how  they 

change,  how  bodies  are  variously  affected  by  such  changes,  and 

how  our  sensations  vary  with  their  alterations. 

Conclusion 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  our  discussion,  Locke  challenges 
the  Scholastic  assumptions  identified  in  [b]  above  by  the 
following  line  of  argument: 

[1]  We  receive  all  of  the  basic  materials  of  thought  and 
knowledge-simple  ideas-passively  through 
experience- specif ically  from  sensation  and  reflection. 

[2]  The  simple  ideas  that  we  receive  from  sensation  are  all 
copies  of  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  external 
objects . 

[3]  Impressions  are  made  on  our  senses  by  qualities  such  that 
each  of  our  simple  ideas  of  sensation  is  indirectly  caused 
by  a quality  of  an  object. 

[4]  We  receive  simple  ideas  of  sensation  in  no  other  way  than 
described  in  [2]  and  [3] . 

[5]  All  of  the  other  ideas  that  we  have  are  constructed  out  of 
simple  ideas  by  acts  of  mind  such  that  what  complex  or 
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general  ideas  are  of  is  determined  by  qualities  or 
operations  causing  the  simple  ideas  of  which  they  are 
constructed  or  based;  our  ideas  of  substance  kinds,  or 
nominal  essences,  are  abstracted  groups  of  simple  ideas  that 
we  develop  over  time  by  coming  into  contact  with  similar 
particulars  and  subsequently  name. 

[6]  But  we  assume  that  the  properties  that  we  observe  and 
attribute  to  representatives  of  a substance  kind  are 
essential  properties-real  essences-by  which  all 
representatives  fall  under  the  kind  as  a natural  category; 
real  essence  is  thought  to  be  something  that  is  knowable 
simply  by  observing  particulars  and  grouping  them  into 
species  and  genera  accordingly.  We  then  assume  that  we 
provide  for  natural  philosophy  general  knowledge  by 
identifying  relations  between  the  categories  using 
syllogisms  constituted  by  general  statements  concerning  such 
categories  and  their  representatives. 

[7]  But  our  ideas  of  species  and  genera  are  created  in  virtue  of 
the  ideas  that  we  have,  not  by  essential  properties  that  we 
can  observe.  What  the  Schools  take  to  be  observable 
properties  and  real  essences  by  which  they  assume  we  can, 
subsequently,  categorize  objects  under  natural  kinds  are 
groups  of  simple  ideas  that  are  caused  by  powers  or 
qualities  in  objects  as  they  act  on  our  senses;  they  are 
copies  of  impressions.  Our  ideas  of  kinds,  then,  are  merely 
nominal  essences,  not  real  essences.  Real  essences  are  the 
configurations  of  minute  particles  among  the  representatives 
of  a kind  that  cause  the  groups  of  simple  ideas  in  us  that 
we  identify  as  nominal  essences-they  are  not  properties  that 
allow  us  to  classify  objects  into  natural  categories. 

[8]  Thus,  we  do  not  have  ideas  of  natural  categories  or 
substances  and  their  essences  in  the  way  described  in  [7] . 
And  the  Schools  have  not  explained  how  to  expand  our 
knowledge  in  natural  philosophy.10  What  they  have  done  is 
to  provide  us  with  lists  of  general  statements  that  are 
trivially  true,  since  they  express  relations  between  nominal 
essences  that  we  know  simply  by  knowing  what  ideas  the  words 
we  use  mark;  thus,  the  syllogism  does  not  advance  our 
knowledge . 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  while  Locke  denies  that  a 
real  essence  corresponds  to  the  Scholastic  assumptions  concerning 
natural  categories,  he  does  allow  that  there  is  something  about 
particulars  falling  under  a nominal  essence  that  could  be 
discovered  to  be  similar  among  all  the  instances  of  the  kind-a 
configuration  of  particles  affecting  our  senses  in  certain  ways 
such  that  we  receive  the  simple  ideas  that  we  do.  Of  course,  as 
we  have  seen,  Locke  does  not  claim  that  we  have  full  knowledge  of 
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real  essences,  and,  in  fact,  he  thinks  it  is  doubtful  that  we  can 
have  full  knowledge  of  them.  However,  his  empiricist  position 
does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  we  could  have  such 
knowledge.  This  shows  that  Locke  does  not  think  that  the  real 
essence  of  something  is  the  same  as  the  thing  that  underlies  and 
supports  the  qualities  by  which  we  recognize  it,  which  would  make 
it  the  same  as  substance  as  such.  Rather,  the  real  essence  of 
something  would  be  expressed,  if  we  knew  it,  by  a complex  idea  of 
just  the  same  sort  as  the  idea  of  a nominal  essence-like  the  real 
and  nominal  essences  of  a triangle. 

As  it  is,  however,  Locke  denies  that  we  can  have  a general 
idea  of  substance,  and  he  is  doubtful  that  we  can  acquire 
knowledge  of  real  essences.  An  important  result  of  these  two 
claims  is  that  our  ideas  of  particulars  and  our  ideas  of  kinds 
are  left  very  similar  to  one  another;  they  correspond  to  groups 
of  simple  ideas  that  are  caused  by  coming  into  contact  with 
particulars  in  the  one  case,  and  patterns  of  groups  of  simple 
ideas  that  are  caused  by  coming  into  contact  with  representatives 
of  substance  kinds  in  the  other.  As  we  shall  see  in  Chapters 
Nine  and  Ten,  this  affinity  among  these  two  different  kinds  of 
ideas  as  both  corresponding  to  groups  of  simple  ideas  and 
differentiated  only  by  the  level  of  abstraction  with  which  they 
are  considered  influences,  in  part,  Locke's  theory  of  identity 
and  personal  identity  in  particular. 

Notes 

1.  It  is  helpful  to  note  that,  on  the  Aristotelian  view  of 
the  doctrine,  substance  and  essence  are  not  as  clearly 
distinguished  from  one  another  as  on  the  Cartesian  view.  See 
also  note  #1  in  Chapter  Four  for  an  overview  of  Woolhouse's 
(1985)  discussion. 
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2.  The  commentary  on  Locke  on  substance  is  quite  vast. 
Locke's  discussion  of  substance  seems  to  be  inconsistent.  Some 
commentators  have  attempted  to  resolve  Locke's  discussion  by 
claiming  that  he  puts  forward  a corpuscularian  view  consistently. 
As  mentioned  above,  however,  it  seems  that  Locke's  inconsistent 
usage  has  two  sources.  The  first  source  is  his  discussion  of 
substance  on  both  prongs  of  his  attack  on  the  doctrine  of 
substance  and  essence;  differences  between  the  Cartesian  notion 
of  substance  and  that  of  the  Schools  Locke  assumes  without  full 
explanation.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  a general  idea  of 
substance  is  the  notion  is  of  a bare  particular.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter,  substance  is  what  it  is  of  a particular  that  accounts 
for  its  belonging  to  a natural  category  such  as  a genus  or 
species . 

There  is  some  thought  that  real  essences,  on  Locke's  view, 
correspond  to  a natural  configuration  of  corpuscles-what  would 
correspond  to  a contemporary  atomic  theory.  On  this 
interpretation,  Locke  correctly  identifies  natural  kinds  but  is 
wrongly  skeptical  about  our  capacity  to  identify  them.  However, 
it  is  important  to  reiterate  that  the  real  essence  of  a substance 
kind  is  that  which  is  responsible  for  our  abstract  idea;  it  is 
that  among  representatives  of  a kind  which  causes  us  to  have  the 
ideas  of  nominal  essences  that  we  do.  This  view  differs 
significantly  from  one  such  as  Kripke's  that  would  posit  that  an 
atomic  structure  is  simply  the  essence  of  a substance.  For  a 
discussion,  see  P.  Kyle  Stanford  (1998),  "Reference  and  Natural 
Kind  Terms:  The  Real  Essence  of  Locke's  View,".  There  he  makes 
this  point  against  J.L.  Mackie,  Roger  Woolhouse,  John  Yolton, 
Peter  Alexander,  Paul  Guyer,  and  Michael  Ayers.  See  also  David 
Owen  (1991),  "Locke  on  Real  Essence." 

3.  While  Locke  allows  that  the  corpuscularian  hypothesis  is 
promising,  his  attitude  toward  corpuscularianism  in  the  Essay  is 
cautious  because  his  concern  in  the  Essay  is  to  provide  a survey 
of  our  ideas-for  which  the  corpuscularian  hypothesis  is  not 
helpful.  For  example,  he  appeals  to  a corpuscularian  explanation 
for  how  it  is  that  we  receive  simple  ideas  as  objects  act  on  our 
senses  in  IV. II. 10.  However,  appealing  to  a corpuscularian 
explanation  is  not  adequate  for  providing  us  with  an  idea  of,  for 
example,  a color.  As  Locke  explains  it, 

Those  who  tell  us,  that  Light  is  a great  number  of  little 
Globules,  striking  briskly  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  speak 
more  intelligibly  than  the  Schools:  but  yet  these  Words 
never  so  well  understood,  would  make  the  Idea,  the  Word 
Light  stands  for,  no  more  known  to  a man  that  understands  it 
not  before,  than  if  one  should  tell  him  that  Light  was 
nothing  but  a Company  of  little  Tennis-balls,  which  Fairies 
all  day  long  struck  with  Rackets  against  some  Men's  Fore- 
head, whilst  they  passed  by  others.  For  granting  this 
explication  of  the  thing  to  be  true;  yet  the  Idea  of  the 
cause  of  Light,  if  we  had  it  never  so  exact,  would  no  more 
give  us  the  Idea  of  Light  it  self,  as  it  is  such  a 
particular  perception  in  us,  than  the  Idea  of  the  Figure  and 
Motion  of  a sharp  piece  of  Steel,  would  give  us  the  Idea  of 
that  Pain,  which  it  is  able  to  cause  in  us.  For  the  cause 
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of  any  Sensation,  and  the  Sensation  it  self,  in  all  the 
simple  Ideas  of  one  Sense,  are  two  Ideas;  and  two  Ideas  so 
different,  and  distant  one  from  another,  that  no  two  can  be 
more  so.  (pp.  423-424) 

Furthermore,  Locke  makes  a careful  point  in  distinguishing  that 
our  knowledge  is  based  on  perception  and  what  it  would  be  if  we 
knew  more  about  corpuscles  and  their  interactions.  He  says  that 
he  thinks  it  likely  that  we  would  not  distinguish  between 
particulars  in  the  way  that  we  do,  in  that  case: 

But  we  are  so  far  from  being  admitted  into  the  Secrets  of 
Nature,  that  we  scarce  so  much  as  ever  approach  the  first 
entrance  towards  them.  For  we  are  wont  to  consider  the 
Substances  we  meet  with,  each  of  them,  as  an  entire  thing  by 
it  self,  having  all  its  Qualities  in  it  self,  and 
independent  of  other  things;  overlooking,  for  the  most  part, 
the  Operations  of  those  invisible  Fluids,  they  are 
encompassed  with;  and  upon  whose  Motions  and  operations 
depend  the  greatest  part  of  those  qualities  which  are  taken 
notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by  us  the  inherent  marks  of 
Distinction,  whereby  we  know  and  denominate  them.  Put  a 
piece  of  Gold  any  where  by  it  self,  separate  from  the  reach 
and  influence  of  all  other  bodies,  it  will  immediately  lose 
all  its  Colour  and  Weight,  and  perhaps  Malleableness  too; 
which,  for  ought  I know,  would  be  changed  into  perfect 
Friability.  Water,  in  which  to  us  Fluidity  is  an  essential 
Quality,  left  to  it  self,  would  cease  to  be  fluid,  (pp.  585- 
586) 

It  does  not,  then,  seem  that  Locke's  project  in  the  Essay  is  to 
reconcile  our  ideas  of  particulars  directly  with  his 
corpuscularianism.  They  seem  to  be,  rather,  two  different 
concerns;  the  one  is  a naturalistic  hypothesis  and  the  other  an 
epistemological  theory. 

4.  For  an  extended  discussion  of  this  attack,  see  Woolhouse 
(1983),  pp.  65-80. 

5.  Woolhouse  (1983)  explains  that  this  characterization  of 
Aristotelian  methodology  was  developed  among  the  later 
Scholastics.  As  he  explains  it,  on  this  view, 

[k]nowledge  advances  by  our  deriving  new  propositions  from 
and  in  accordance  with  certain  'axioms'  or  'principles' 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  derived  or  demonstrated 
knowledge.  These  axioms  themselves  can  hardly  be  derived  by 
reason  and  are,  in  Aristotle's  view,  acquired  from  sense- 
experience,  by  means  of  a faculty  of  'intellectual 
intuition ' . 

What  is  of  particular  interest  in  the  present 
connexion  is  that  it  was  sometimes  held  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  these  basic  'principles'  are  innate. 
Chillingworth  speaks  of  there  being  'common  notions  written 
by  God  in  the  harts  of  all  men' ....  Glanvill  uses  as 
examples  exactly  what  a reading  of  Locke  would  lead  us  to 
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expect  and  refers  to  certain  'foundation- 
propositions'  .... 

So  the  terms  'axioms'  and  'principles'  which  appear  in 
Lockers  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  innateness  belong  with 
an  Aristotelian  account  of  scientia , or  scientific 
knowledge,  (p.  42) 

6.  As  discussed  in  endnote  #1  of  Chapter  Four,  Woolhouse 
explains  that  this  is  a two-step  process. 

7.  There  is  some  disagreement  about  what  Locke's 
characterization  of  abstract  ideas  is.  Richard  Aaron  (1963),  for 
example,  claims  that  the  standard  interpretation,  attributed  to 
Berkeley,  is  wrong.  He  describes  this  interpretation  in  the 
following  passage: 

. . . nothing  is  clearer  to  Locke  than  that  we  begin  with 
particulars  and  that  general  ideas  come  later.  General 
ideas  are  not  formed  easily,  they  'carry  difficulty  with 
them'.  To  illustrate  the  point  he  proceeds:  'For  example, 
does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general 
Idea  of  a Triangle  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract, 
comprehensive  and  difficult)  for  it  must  be  neither  Oblique, 
nor  rectangle,  neither  Equilateral,  Equicurual,  nor 
Scalenon;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect,  it 
is  something  imperfect,  that  cannot  exist;  an  Idea  wherein 
some  parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  Ideas  are 
put  together'.  These  words  are  commonly  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  general  idea  of  a triangle  is  aa  complex  idea 
containing  within  itself  contradictory  simple  ideas,  an 
idea,  therefore,  which  is  both  absurd  and  impossible.  And 
on  the  strength  of  this  interpretation  Locke's  theory  of 
general  ideas  as  a whole  is  rejected,  (p.  195) 

As  Aaron  points  out,  this  interpretation,  based  on  the  passage 
from  Book  Four  that  he  cites,  is  wrong  because  Locke  does  not  say 
that  we  put  the  inconsistent  ideas  together  but  that  we  include 
some  of  them. 

Aaron  claims  that  Locke's  theory  of  universals  is 
constituted  by  three  strands  that  are  never  completely 
reconciled.  They  are: 

[1]  A universal  is  a particular  idea  which  'represents'  many 
other  particulars,  (p.  197) 

Aaron  claims  that  this  is  an  early  strand  that  is  most  clearly 
articulated  in  an  early  draft  (draft  C)  of  the  Essay  and  seems 
similar  to  Berkeley's  description  of  the  same  notion:  An  idea, 
which  is  itself  a particular,  becomes  general  by  representing  or 
standing  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the  same  sort. 

(p.  198) 

Aaron  says  that  according  to  the  second  and  third  strands, 
the  general  term  is  the  symbol  in  language  for  a general  idea. 

(p.  199)  Here,  Aaron  claims,  is  evidence  that  Locke  is  not  a 
nominalist : 
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The  view  that  the  universal  is  the  name  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  more  than  one  particular,  and  that  the  concept 
or  general  idea  is  unnecessary,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Essay.  The  general  name  stands  for  the  general  idea. 

(p.  199) 

[2]  A universal  is  the  resultant  of  a certain  process  of 
elimination  carried  out  according  to  the  guidance  of 
experience.  We  eliminate  all  qualities  except  only  those 
which  are  common,  (p.  199) 

[3]  A universal  is  not  a particular  idea  or  part  of  a particular 
idea,  but  a particular  meaning.  This  character  (or  these 
characters)  frames  (or  frame)  the  'essence'  of  the  sort, 
although  the  'essence'  in  question  may  not  be  the  'real 
essence'  of  a species.  ...  It  is  the  essence  meant  when 
the  general  term  is  used,  an  essence  whose  nature  is  wholly 
clear  to  us.  (p.  201) 

While  it  does  seem  to  be  the  case  that  Locke  puts  forward  the 
position  taken  in  [1],  it  also  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  that 
he  would  accept  [3] . As  we  have  seen,  Locke  denies  that  we  have 
essences  in  such  ways  as  described  in  [3]  and  replaces  an 
assumption  that  we  could  by  a characterization  of  abstract  ideas 
and,  then,  the  terms  that  mark  them  by  [2] . 

8.  As  Woolhouse  also  points  out  (see  note  #3),  Locke  was 
not  the  first  to  attack  the  use  of  Aristotelian  definitions  and 
the  syllogism.  He  says, 

Locke  was  not  the  first  to  think  that  syllogistically 
deriving  conclusions  from  first  principles  provides  only  a 
method  of  communication  and  teaching,  and  not  one  of 
invention  and  discovery.  Descartes  had  already  realised  in 
respect  to  Locke  that  'syllogisms  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  teaching  served  better  in  explaining  to  others 
those  things  that  one  knows  . . . than  in  learning  what  is 
new'.  (p.  78;  ellipses  in  original) 

9.  See  Jolley's  (1999)  discussion  of  this  part  of  Locke's 
introduction  to  'essence',  pp.  150-157. 

10.  Again,  Woolhouse  (1983)  points  out  that  Descartes  had 
made  a similar  attack.  See  p.  78. 


CHAPTER  NINE 

LOCKE'S  THEORY  OF  IDENTITY 

Introduction 

Locke's  empiricism  has  significant  consequences  for  his  view 
concerning  the  relations  of  identity  and  diversity  for 
particulars.  First,  because  he  claims  that  our  ideas  of 
particulars  correspond  to  groups  of  qualities  and  not  to  logical 
subjects,  Locke  is  not  in  a position  to  consider  the  relations 
between  bare  particulars  directly  but  only  to  examine 
similarities  and  differences  among  groups  of  simple  ideas  that 
correspond  to  those  qualities.  This  consequence  of  his  theory  of 
ideas  requires  that  Locke  make  his  talk  of  particulars  compatible 
with  his  discussion  of  substance  kinds.  Second,  Locke  is  limited 
by  his  theory  of  ideas  to  our  being  able  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a particular  only  when  it  is  actually  acting  on  the 
senses.  Because  of  these  two  consequences  of  his  theory  of 
ideas,  Locke  is  not  in  a position  either  to  point  to  a bare 
particular  that  persists  nor  to  the  repetition  of  a particular 
group  of  simple  ideas  as  being  the  same  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  He  is  limited  to  examining  only  similarities  among 
such  groups. 

As  we  shall  see  in  this  chapter,  Locke  works  within  these 
limitations  imposed  on  him  by  his  theory  of  ideas  by  providing  a 
list  of  criteria  for  identity  based  on  qualitative  similarities 
and  differences  between  representatives  of  kinds. 
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Locke's  Discussion  of  the  Identity  Relation1 

While  Locke  introduces  his  chapter  on  identity  and  diversity 
by  stating  that  these  relations  have  to  do  with  the  mind's 
comparing  the  very  being  of  things,  his  discussion  quickly  shifts 
to  how,  on  his  view,  we  compare  the  being  of  things-by  ideas.  As 
he  puts  it, 

Another  occasion,  the  mind  often  takes  of  comparing,  is  the 
very  Being  of  things,  when  considering  any  thing  as  existing 
at  any  determin'd  time  and  place,  we  compare  it  with  it  self 
existing  at  another  time,  and  thereon  form  the  Ideas  of 
Identity  and  Diversity.  . . . (p.  328) 

First,  one  might  wonder  at  the  apparent  circularity  in  this 

passage  for,  if  we  compare  an  object  with  itself  to  determine 

whether  or  not  it  is  the  same,  we  might  immediately  assume  that 

it  is  so.  However,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible,  on  Locke's 

view,  to  compare  a bare  particular  with  another  because  we  can 

never  move  beyond  the  qualities  of  any  thing  to  consider  the 

thing  itself.  Any  such  comparison  can  include  only  a 

consideration  of  groups  of  qualities,  and  this  is  possible  only 

in  virtue  of  the  simple  ideas  that  we  have  that  are  products  of 

sensation.  As  we  shall  see  in  this  chapter,  however,  an  appeal 

to  qualities  is  also  not  adequate;  Locke  acknowledges  that  the 

concept  of  the  persistence  of  all  kinds  of  objects  is  not 

successfully  accounted  for  by  appealing  only  to  groups  of 

qualities.  However,  appeal  to  a bare  particular  is  ruled  out  for 

Locke  given  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  theory  of  ideas.  As 

we  shall  see,  Locke's  response  is  to  provide  a list  of  criteria 

for  general  categories  of  substance  kinds  that  match  the 

conceptual  differences  between  them.  Before  seeing  how  he 
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develops  this  response,  let  us  briefly  consider  some  further 

guidelines  that  Locke  provides  by  identifying  some  principles. 

The  first  principle  that  Locke  identifies  is  that  when  we 

see  a thing,  we  know  that  that  thing  exists  at  that  time  and 

place.  This  point  is  supported  by  Locke's  theory  of  ideas,  as  we 

have  seen-for  he  claims  that  we  know  that  an  external  object  is 

acting  on  our  senses  when  it  does.  Here,  Locke  states, 

[w]hen  we  see  any  thing  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  instant  of 
time,  we  are  sure,  (be  it  what  it  will)  that  it  is  that  very 
thing,  and  not  another.  . . . And  in  this  consists 
Identity,  when  the  Ideas  it  is  attributed  to  vary  not  at  all 
from  what  they  were  that  moment,  wherein  we  consider  their 
former  existence,  and  to  which  we  compare  the  present. 

(p.  328,  emphasis  added) 

While  it  seems  that  it  is  Locke's  intention,  in  this  passage,  to 
introduce  a principle  of  strict  identity  (SI), 

(SI):  for  all  t,  t'  such  that  t'>t,  A at  t is  B at  t'  iff  A 

undergoes  no  change  between  t and  t', 

Locke  does  not  do  so;  to  make  identity  claims  requires,  on  his 

view,  that  we  consult  our  ideas,  which  do  not  persist 

themselves-he  cannot  match  unchanging  objects  with  changing 

ideas.  That  is,  as  we  have  seen,  on  his  theory  of  ideas,  we  can 

make  assertions  about  the  existence  of  particulars  with 

confidence,  but  we  are  not  in  a position  to  appeal  to  a general 

idea  of  substance  as  a basis  for  making  claims  about  the 

persistence  of  particulars-we  are  restricted  to  consulting  our 

changing  ideas  as  the  basis  for  such  claims.  It  seems  that  Locke 

has  this  problem  in  mind  when  he  provides  a second  principle  that 

pertains  to  representatives  of  substance  kinds.2  No  two  things, 

he  claims,  of  the  same  kind,  can  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the 

same  time;  a certain  kind  of  thing  at  a certain  time  is  unique 

and,  as  a result,  whatever  exists  has  a unique  beginning.  As  we 
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see  here,  Locke  recognizes  that  his  options  for  what  he  can 

appeal  to  concerning  the  identity  relation  are  limited;  he 

appeals  to  kinds  because,  given  his  rejection  of  a general  idea 

of  substance,  he  is  not  in  a position  to  make  persistence  claims 

about  objects  as  bare  particulars  that  survive  changes  in  their 

parts  and  features.  We  see  this  transition  to  kinds  in  the 

following  passage.  Locke  states, 

[f]or  we  never  finding,  nor  conceiving  it  possible,  that  two 
things  of  the  same  kind  should  exist  in  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time,  we  rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exists  any 
where  at  any  time,  excludes  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  is 
there  it  self  alone.  When  therefore  we  demand  whether 
anything  be  the  same  or  no,  it  refers  always  to  something 
that  existed  such  a time  in  such  a place,  which  ' twas 
certain,  at  that  instance,  was  the  same  with  it  self  and  no 
other:  From  whence  it  follows  that  one  thing  cannot  have  two 
beginnings  of  Existence,  nor  two  things,  one  beginning,  it 
being  impossible  for  two  things  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  or 
exist  in  the  same  instant,  in  the  very  same  place;  or  one 
and  the  same  thing  in  different  places,  (p.  328) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  asserts  that  our  ideas  of  particulars  as 

representatives  of  kinds  is  adequate  for  our  making  assumptions 

about  the  identity  of  an  object  at  a certain  time.  That  is,  when 

we  have  a complex  idea  of  a representative  of  a kind  that  we 

receive  upon  the  object  acting  on  our  senses,  we  are  justified  in 

asserting  that  the  group  of  simple  ideas  corresponds  to  a unique 

object.  In  this  passage,  then,  Locke  provides  a criterion  for 

asserting  the  identity  relation  as  it  concerns  objects  at  a 

single  time-let  us  call  this  the  "uniqueness  condition  for  kinds" 

(UK)  : for  any  group  of  simple  ideas  that  we  passively 

receive,  there  is  an  object,  0,  acting  on  our  senses 
that  causes  us  to  have  that  group.  Thus,  we  are 
entitled  to  assert  the  uniqueness  of  that  object  at 
that  time  as  a unique  representative  of  that  substance 
kind . 

Here,  however,  while  Locke  asserts  that  this  relation  is  that  of 
identity,  he  has  only  provided  a criterion  for  uniqueness. 
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Locke,  then,  continues  by  claiming  that  since  every 
representative  of  a kind  can  only  have  one  beginning,  and  only 
one  representative  of  a kind  can  exist  at  a particular  time  and 
place,  "[t]hat  therefore  that  had  one  beginning  is  the  same 
thing,  and  that  which  had  a different  beginning  in  time  and  place 
from  that,  is  not  the  same  but  divers"  (p.  328).  While  Locke 
does  not  label  the  distinction  between  uniqueness  and  identity, 
he  does  acknowledge  a difference  in  his  further  discussion  by 
providing  further  criteria  for  the  obtaining  of  the  identity 
relation  as  it  pertains  to  representatives  of  general  categories 
of  substance  kinds  at  different  times.3 

Locke ' s Discussion  of  Identity  and 
General  Categories  of  Substance  Kinds 

Locke  introduces  his  criteria  for  the  identity  relation  for 
categories  of  substance  kinds  by  stating  that  we  have,  " [ijdeas 
but  of  three  sorts  of  substances"  (p.  329) . These  ideas  are  of 
God,  finite  intelligences,  and  bodies.  Our  idea  of  God  as  an 
infinite  being  indicates,  claims  Locke,  that  identity  is  not  an 
issue;  he  states,  "[f]irst,  God;  is  without  beginning,  eternal, 
unalterable,  and  every  where;  and  therefore  concerning  his 
identity,  there  can  be  no  doubt"  (p.  329) . With  respect  to 
finite  intelligences,  the  relation  of  each  determines,  "to  each 
of  them  its  Identity  as  long  as  it  exists"  (p.  329) . While 
Locke's  criterion  for  God  makes  sense  with  respect  to  his  appeal 
to  our  idea  of  infinity,  Locke's  criterion  for  the  obtaining  of 
the  relation  for  finite  intelligences  does  not  seem  satisfactory. 
As  we  shall  see,  Locke  has  more  to  say  about  identity  and  finite 
intelligences,  because  he  sees  the  case  of  finite  intelligences 
to  present  unique  problems.  In  particular,  Locke  claims  that  we 
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really  only  have  ideas  from  reflection  of  our  own  intelligences.4 
Thus,  there  must  be  something  special  about  them  that  reveals 
their  identity  in  a way  that  is  unique  to  our  experience  of  them 
but,  yet,  distinct  from  other  kinds  of  thoughts  that  we  have.  As 
we  shall  see  in  Chapter  Ten,  Locke  will  take  up  this  problem  in 
his  discussion  of  personal  identity.  For  now,  let  us  examine 
further  what  Locke  says  about  the  identity  relation  in  general 
and  then  what  he  says  about  how  it  applies  to  bodies  or  external 
objects-for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relation  poses  some  problems 
for  Locke,  since  his  theory  of  ideas  has  the  consequence  that  we 
do  not  have  ideas  of  bare  particulars  independent  of  their 
qualities . 5 

First,  it  is  important  that  Locke,  in  providing  this  list  of 
general  categories  of  substance  kinds,  considers  his  list  to  be 
exhaustive;  as  Locke  puts  it,  the  ideas  we  have  of  these  sorts 
are  "but  of  three."  Coupled  with  the  principles  that  he  has 
provided  in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  generally  stated,  the 
condition  for  the  obtaining  of  the  identity  relation  across  time, 
for  Locke,  is  that  there  is  a unique  representative  of  such  a 
category  at  a certain  time  and  place  that  is  the  same 
representative  of  that  kind  at  a different  time  and  place.  On 
Locke's  view,  then,  the  identity  relation  concerns  things  as 
representatives  of  kinds-an  indication  that  Locke  acknowledges, 
accepts,  and  responds  to  the  limitations  imposed  on  him  by  his 
theory  of  ideas-including,  importantly,  that  we  do  not  have  ideas 
of  bare  particulars  as  such,  but  that  our  ideas  of  particulars 
are  of  representatives  of  kinds.  This  point  is  emphasized  by 
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Locke's  statement  concerning  the  Principium  Individuationis;  he 
states, 

From  what  has  been  said,  ' tis  easy  to  discover,  what  is  so 
much  enquired  after,  the  principium  Individuationis,  and 
that  'tis  plain  is  Existence  it  self,  which  determines  a 
Being  of  any  sort  to  a particular  time  and  place 
incommunicable  to  two  Beings  of  the  same  kind.  (p.  330) 

What  is  remarkable,  in  this  passage,  is  that  Locke's  statement  of 

the  principium  individuationis  does  not  include  an  appeal  to 

beings  simpliciter;  rather,  Locke  relativizes  the  principle  to 

representatives  of  sorts.  Locke  thus  acknowledges  limitations 

imposed  on  him  by  his  empiricism-that  our  ideas  of  beings  are  of 

representatives  of  kinds  and  not  logical  subjects.  Let  us  now 

see  how  Locke  takes  these  limitations  into  consideration  further 

in  his  discussion  of  identity  relations. 

Locke  on  Identity,  Masses  of  Matter,  and  Living  Things 

In  introducing  his  list  of  criteria  for  identity  over  time 

for  different  categories  of  substance  kinds,  Locke  claims  that 

while  it  seems  simpler  to  know  the  criteria  for  simple  substances 

and  modes,  that  it  is  not  so  much  more  difficult  to  identify  such 

criteria  for  complex  particulars  if  we  are  careful  about  what  are 

applying  the  criteria  to.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

[t]his  though  it  seems  easier  to  conceive  in  simple 
Substances  or  Modes;  yet  when  reflected  on,  is  not  more 
difficult  in  compounded  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is 
applied;  v.g.  Let  us  suppose  an  Atom,  i.e.,  a continued  body 
under  one  immutable  Superficies,  existing  in  a determined 
time  and  place:  'tis  evident  that,  considered  in  any  instant 
of  its  Existence,  it  is,  in  that  instant,  the  same  with  it 
self.  For  being,  at  that  instant,  what  it  is,  and  nothing 
else,  it  is  the  same,  and  so  must  continue,  as  long  as  its 
Existence  is  continued:  for  so  long  it  will  be  the  same,  and 
no  other,  (p.  330) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  makes  a claim  about  the  criteria  for  the 
identity  relation  that  seems  uninformative-for  it  is  obviously 
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the  case,  for  any  object  under  consideration,  that  if  it  were 
considered  at  some  point  in  its  existence,  it  would  be  the  same 
as  itself;  it  is  not  clear  at  first  blush  why  Locke  makes  such  a 
point  of  stating  so.  However,  by  his  subsequent  discussion,  we 
see  that  the  atom  is  a special  case  for  Locke.  The  idea  that  we 
have  of  an  atom  is  of  something  that  does  not  change,  so  that 
questions  about  the  ways  in  which  an  atom  might  change  and 
survive  are  not  pertinent.  It  is  in  accounting  for  change  and 
appealing  to  our  common  beliefs  concerning  an  object's  capacity 
to  survive  changes  that  Locke  provides  different  criteria  for  the 
next  two  kinds  that  he  considers-masses  of  matter  and  living 
things.  Let  us  consider  what  Locke  says  about  each  of  these 
cases . 

Locke  distinguishes  masses  of  matter  from  both  atoms  and 
something  like  thoughts  that  have  no  persistence  at  all.  A mass 
of  matter  Locke  identifies  as  consisting  of  a certain  group  of 
atoms.  As  long  as  the  atoms  constituting  it  remain  the  same,  the 
mass  is  the  same-even  if  the  configuration  of  the  atoms  is 
altered.  However,  if  the  constituent  atoms  changes,  the  mass 
does  not  remain  the  same. 

On  making  this  point,  Locke  does  not  proceed  to  apply  this 
criterion  to  all  kinds  of  masses  of  matter,  which  would  seemingly 
include  living  things  such  as  plants  and  animals.  Instead,  Locke 
rejects  this  criterion  for  living  things  and,  in  doing  so, 
acknowledges  and  addresses  a conceptual  distinction  between 
masses  of  matter  and  living  things  that  motivates  the  criterion 
for  identity  for  living  things  that  he  provides.  As  Locke 
explains  it,  while  consisting  of  matter,  living  things  survive 
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constant  changes  among  their  constituent  atoms.  For  example,  we 

think  of  a single  horse  as  maturing,  e.g.,  as  going  through  and 

surviving  fluctuations  in  weight  and  height,  both  of  which 

involve  changes  in  the  atoms  making  up  its  body.  In  Locke's 

words,  in  contrast  to  a mass  of  matter,  "variation  of  great 

parcels  of  Matter  alters  not  the  Identity"  (p.  330)  of  living 

things.  This  is  explained  in  the  following  famous  passage: 

An  oak,  growing  from  a Plant  to  a great  Tree,  and  then 
lopp'd,  is  still  the  same  oak:  And  a Colt  grown  up  to  a 
Horse,  sometimes  fat,  sometimes  lean,  is  all  the  while  the 
same  horse;  though,  in  both  these  Cases,  there  may  be  a 
manifest  change  of  the  parts:  So  that  truly  they  are  not 
either  of  them  the  same  Masses  of  matter,  though  they  be 
truly  one  of  them  the  same  Oak,  and  the  other  the  same 
Horse.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that  in  these  two  cases  of  a 
mass  of  matter,  and  a living  body.  Identity  is  not  applied 
to  the  same  thing,  (p.  330) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  explains  that  while  living  things  alter 
their  parts,  they  can  survive  doing  so  in  a way  that  masses  of 
matter  cannot.  As  Locke  goes  on  to  explain,  in  these  cases, 
identity  is  not  applied  to  the  mass  of  matter  but  to  the  same 
living  thing-it  is  the  living  thing  that  persists  despite  the 
changes  in  particles.  A living  thing  is  a continuity  of  an 
organized  body  that  persists  despite  the  losing  or  gaining  of 
atoms . 

In  this  part  of  Locke's  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ideas  that  pertain  to  a mass  of  matter  and  those  that  pertain  to 
a living  body  differ  from  one  another  not  in  virtue  of  their 
having  different  parts  but  in  their  differences  as  different 
kinds  of  things  or  different  sorts.  As  Locke  puts  it,  in 
contrast  to  a mass  of  matter,  which  ".  . .is  only  the  Cohesion 
of  Particles  of  Matter  any  how  united"  (p.  330),  a living  thing 
is,  "such  a disposition  of  them  as  constituting  the  parts  of  an 
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Oak;  and  such  an  Organization  of  those  parts,  as  is  fit  to 
receive,  and  distribute  nourishment  ...  in  which  consists  the 
vegetable  Life"  (p.  330-331). 

It  is  helpful  to  note  for  our  purposes  that  in  this  part  of 
his  discussion,  Locke  explains  that  ideas  that  pertain  to  a mass 
of  matter  and  those  that  pertain  to  a living  body  differ  from  one 
another  not  in  virtue  of  the  masses  and  bodies  having  different 
material  parts  but  in  their  differences  as  corresponding  to  our 
ideas  of  different  kinds  of  things.  Locke  allows,  then,  that  it 
could  be  the  case  that  representatives  of  each  kind-of  a mass  and 
a living  thing-co-exist  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  spatial 
location.  In  making  this  allowance,  Locke  further  indicates  that 
he  rejects  an  appeal  to  a persisting  logical  subject  or  bare 
particular  endowed  with  a body  and  a life  that  would  seemingly  be 
a single  occupier  of  a location  at  a time.  In  doing  so,  Locke 
squares  his  theory  of  identity  with  an  important  outcome  of  his 
commitment  to  his  adherence  to  empiricism.  That  is,  in 
recognizing  that  his  empiricism  rules  out  an  appeal  to  a 
persisting  logical  subject  as  a thing  that  survives  the  material 
changes  associated  with  growth  and  maturity,  Locke  appeals  to 
differing  criteria  for  masses  and  living  things  and  grants  that  a 
living  thing  and  a material  object  can  co-exist  in  the  same  time 
and  place  with  different  criteria  for  identity  applying  to  each. 
As  we  shall  see,  Locke  follows  through  on  his  recognition  of  the 
role  played  by  his  commitment  to  empiricism  and  the  options  that 
he  has  in  providing  identity  conditions  for  particulars  in  his 
discussion  of  sameness  of  humans  and,  in  Chapter  Ten,  sameness  of 


persons . 
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Identity  Conditions  for  Human  Beings 

The  identity  conditions  for  human  beings  that  Locke  provides 
are  the  same  as  those  for  animals  and  other  living  things.  Locke 
states,  "whatever  is  talked  of  other  definitions,  ingenuous 
observation  puts  it  past  doubt,  that  the  Idea  in  our  minds,  of 
which  the  Sound  Man  in  our  Mouths  is  a Sign,  is  nothing  else  but 
of  an  Animal  of  such  a certain  Form"  (p.  333);  the  identity  of  a 
human  consists  in,  "nothing  but  a participation  of  the  same 
continued  Life,  by  constantly  fleeting  particles  of  Matter,  in 
succession  vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  Body"  (pp.  331- 
332).  It  is  the  continuance  of  an  organized  body  that  accounts 
for  the  sameness  of  a human,  while  particular  particles  change  in 
succession.  This  account  of  the  persistence  conditions  for  human 
beings,  then,  also  accounts  for  how  it  is  that  a human  " Embryo , 
one  of  Years,  mad  and  sober,"  is  the  same.  Locke  thus  identifies 
organization  of  matter  as  of  central  importance  for  the  sameness 
over  time  of  a human  being. 

As  Locke  points  out,  then,  it  is  natural  to  choose  as  a 
criterion  for  the  sameness  of  Man  something  of  the  same  sort  as 
for  animals-for  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  makes  sense  to  us  that 
the  same  human  survive  the  physical  changes  that  a man  undergoes 
in  developing  from  an  embryo  to  a boy  to  an  adult;  and  by  this 
means  we  also  ensure  that  disparate  individuals  such  as  Seth  and 
Socrates  are  not  confusedly  considered  to  be  the  same  man.  Thus, 
Locke  points  out  here  that  providing  a criterion  of  sameness  of 
Man  that  is  the  same  kind  as  that  for  other  animals  provides  both 
a way  of  accounting  for  how  we  develop  and  change  through  our 
lives,  as  well  as  accounting  for  differences  between  individuals. 
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As  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  Ten,  however,  Locke  famously  rejects 
this  criterion  of  sameness  of  man  as  a criterion  for  sameness  of 
person . 

Conclusion 

As  we  have  seen  so  far  in  our  discussion,  and  in  this 
chapter  in  particular,  Locke's  theory  of  ideas  has  some  important 
consequences  for  what  we  can  know  about  particulars  and  kinds. 

We  have  seen,  first,  that  Locke  relies  on  our  passive  reception 
of  simple  ideas  to  establish  the  basis  for  sensitive  knowledge 
and  for  our  knowledge  of  co-existence.  We  have  also  seen  that 
Locke  recognizes  this  somewhat  limited  description  of  what  we  can 
know  about  particulars  and  kinds  and,  in  doing  so,  launches  an 
argument  against  adherence  by  his  contemporaries  to  the  doctrine 
of  substance  and  essence.  With  respect  to  particulars,  Locke 
argues  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  substance  in  general  or 
logical  subjects  independently  of  the  groups  of  simple  ideas  that 
correspond  to  qualities.  With  respect  to  kinds,  Locke  shows  that 
our  ideas  of  essences  correspond  to  nominal  and  not  real 
essences . 

As  we  have  seen  in  this  chapter,  these  limitations,  that  are 
recognized  by  Locke  and  employed  in  his  attack  against  his 
contemporaries,  play  an  important  part  in  shaping  his  theory  of 
identity.  We  have  seen  that  Locke  cannot  appeal  to  the  relation 
with  respect  to  bare  particulars  because  of  his  rejection  of  a 
general  idea  of  substance  nor  to  simple  representatives  of  kinds 
differentiated  according  to  their  real  essences;  it  seems  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  Locke's  list  of  criteria  appeals,  rather,  to 
particulars  as  representatives  of  categories  of  substance  kinds 
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that  accords  with  the  conceptual  distinctions  that  he  identifies 
between  them.  As  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  Ten,  these  consequences 
to  Locke's  view  have  further  consequences  for  his  theory  of 
personal  identity.  Then,  in  Part  Three,  we  shall  consider  some 
responses  to  Locke's  theory  of  personal  identity  to  gauge  to  what 
degree  these  limitations  imposed  on  Locke  by  his  commitment  to 
empiricism  are  recognized  in  what  have  become  standard 
evaluations  of  the  theory. 


Notes 

1.  Locke's  main  discussion  of  the  identity  relation  and 
its  applications  to  general  categories  of  kinds  of  substances 
occurs  in  Book  Two  of  the  Essay  after  chapters  devoted  to 
discussing  relations  in  general  and  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  particular.  In  his  chapter  on  relations  in  general, 
Locke  explains  that  our  ideas  of  relation  are  formed  by  comparing 
simple  and  complex  ideas  to  one  another.  As  he  puts  it, 

The  Understanding  in  the  consideration  of  any  thing,  is  not 
confined  to  that  precise  Object:  It  can  carry  any  Idea,  as 
it  were,  beyond  it  self,  or,  at  least,  look  beyond  it,  to 
see  how  it  stands  in  conformity  to  any  other.  When  the  Mind 
so  considers  one  thing,  that  it  does,  as  it  were,  bring  it 
to,  and  set  it  by  another,  and  carry  its  view  from  one  to 
t'other:  this  is,  as  the  Words  import,  Relation  and  Respect; 
and  the  Denominations  given  to  positive  Things,  intimating 
that  Respect,  and  serving  as  Marks  to  lead  the  Thoughts 
beyond  the  Subject  it  self  denominated,  to  something 
distinct  from  it,  are  what  we  call  Relatives;  and  the  Things 
so  brought  together,  Related,  (p.  319) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  appears  to  slide  between  talking  of  ideas 
and  talking  of  objects.  While  the  consideration  of  any  thing  in 
the  understanding  requires  on  Locke's  theory  of  ideas  that  the 
idea  itself  is  being  considered,  Locke  also  allows  that  what  the 
idea  represents,  the  particular,  can  be  compared  to  other 
particulars.  Locke  does  not  clarify  the  statement  above  but 
allows  that  our  ideas  of  objects  being  compared  might  differ  from 
one  another  even  if  the  same  relation  is  being  considered.  As  he 
puts  it,  we  can  have,  "different  Ideas  of  the  Things  that  are 
related,  or  that  are  thus  compared  v.g.  Those  who  have  far 
different  Ideas  of  a Man,  may  yet  agree  in  the  notion  of  a 
Father:  which  is  a notion  superinduced  to  the  Substance,  or  Man, 
and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing  called  Man  . . . let  Man 
be  what  it  will"  (pp.  320-321) . In  this  passage,  as  above,  we 
see  that  Locke's  claim  that  the  ideas  of  objects  for  which  we 
have  names  can  differ  among  speakers  of  a language  does  not 
prevent  us  from  having  ideas  about  relation  that  are  similar. 
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Here,  Locke  is  again  allowing  for  a loose  correspondence  between 
the  group  of  simple  ideas  that  we  mark  by  'man'  and  adding  to  it 
a looseness  among  the  constituents  of  relations.  The  relations 
themselves,  however,  are  the  same  among  speakers. 

Locke  takes  this  point  a step  further  to  allow  that  our 
ideas  of  modes  and  of  substances  are  equally  capable  of  being 
compared  to  one  another  to  allow  for  our  ideas  of  relations  to  be 
formed.  While  Locke  appeals  to  existence  as  he  explains 
similarities  among  our  ideas  of  relations  that  arise  as  we 
compare  either  modes  or  substances,  it  is  clear  that  existence 
has  to  do  with  the  recognition  of  a relation  and  the  forming  of 
our  ideas  of  relation-not  with  the  existence  of  objects 
themselves.  Locke  says, 

[whatsoever  doth,  or  can  exist,  or  be  considered  as  one 
thing,  is  positive:  and  so  not  only  simple  Ideas,  and 
Substances,  but  Modes  also  are  positive  Beings;  though  the 
parts,  of  which  they  consist  are  very  often  relative  one  to 
another;  but  the  whole  together  considered  as  one  thing,  and 
producing  in  us  the  complex  Idea  of  one  thing;  which  Idea  is 
in  our  Minds,  as  one  Picture,  though  an  aggregate  of  divers 
parts;  and  under  one  name,  it  is  a positive  or  absolute 
Thing,  or  Idea.  Thus,  a Triangle,  though  the  parts  thereof, 
compared  one  to  another,  be  relative,  yet  the  Idea  of  the 
whole,  is  a positive  absolute  Idea.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
a Family,  a Tune,  etc.  for  there  can  be  no  Relation,  but 
betwixt  two  Things,  considered  as  two  Things.  There  must 
always  be  in  relation  two  Ideas,  or  Things,  either  in 
themselves  really  separate,  or  considered  as  distinct,  and 
then  a ground  or  occasion  for  their  comparison,  (p.  321) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  makes  a careful  association  between  modes 
and  substances  that  allows  that  his  view  concerning  relations 
applies  to  both.  Locke's  objective  in  so  closely  associating 
these  kinds  of  complex  ideas  is  to  point  out  a similarity  with 
regard  to  how  our  ideas  of  relations  arise  concerning  them. 
Repeatedly,  Locke  points  out  that  our  ideas  father  and  brother 
are  much  clearer  than  our  idea  a Man  even  though  the  ideas  father 
and  brother  involve  a comparison  in  which  a Man  is  a constituent. 
Hence,  as  he  puts  it,  "Comparing  two  Men,  in  reference  to  one 
common  Parent,  it  is  very  easy  to  frame  the  Ideas  of  Brothers, 
without  having  yet  the  perfect  Idea  of  a Man"  (p.  322) . While 
ideas  of  many  relations  such  as  husband  and  wife  that  Locke 
considers  to  be  more  clear  than  our  ideas  a Man  and  a Woman  that 
they  involve,  the  identity  relation  as  it  pertains  to  particulars 
presents  a complicated  problem  for  Locke-for  what  we  might 
usually  take  to  be  related  are  objects  themselves  as  things  or 
bare  particulars-ideas  for  which,  Locke  argues,  we  cannot  have. 

2.  Based  on  his  appeal  to  kinds,  Locke  has  been  interpreted 
as  appealing  to  a relative  identity  thesis;  however,  the 
interpretation  does  not  seem  to  hold  up  given  Locke's  rejection 
of  a general  idea  of  substance.  For  a discussion  of  the  reading 
and  more  reasons  for  rejecting  it,  see  Vere  Chappell  (1989) . As 
Chappell  argues,  adhering  to  relative  identity  has  the  result 
that  the  same  object  A can  be  the  same  f but  a different  g.  As 
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we  have  seen,  and  as  Chappell  points  out,  however,  Locke  is  not 
committed  to  allowing  that  this  could  be,  since  we  have  no 
positive  idea  of  A as  a thing  or  subject  in  a way  that  is  sortal- 
independent.  See  also  David  Wiggins'  (1980)  distinction  between 
relative  identity  and  sortal  dependency. 

Lowe  (1995)  explains  Locke's  position  in  the  debates 
concerning  identity  and  sorts  by  appealing  to  Michael  Dummett's 
distinction  between  sortal  differences  and  adjectival  general 
terms.  In  the  case  of  sortal  differences,  a criterion  of 
identity  is  required,  and  in  the  latter  case  only  a criterion  of 
application  is  required.  Lowe  provides  elaboration  and  an 
example  in  the  following  passage: 

Consider,  then,  the  general  terms  'green'  and  'tree'.  Each 
applies  to  some  things  and  not  to  others,  and  the  relevant 
criteria  of  application  should  tell  us  which  things  these 
are.  Thus  a particular  tree,  a particular  leaf  on  that  tree 
and  a particular  caterpillar  on  that  leaf  are  all  green 
things.  As  it  happens,  they  are  all  different  green  things. 
But  nothing  about  the  meaning  of  the  term  'green'  helps  to 
guide  us  in  determining  whether  or  not  those  things  are 
different.  By  contrast,  in  the  case  of  the  general  term 
'tree',  we  not  only  have  a criterion  of  application  which 
tells  us  which  things  are  trees  and  which  are  not,  we  also 
receive  guidance  from  the  meaning  of  that  term  regarding  the 
conditions  which  determine  whether  one  tree  is  the  same  as 
or  different  from  another,  (p.  94) 

This  distinction  that  Lowe  makes  seems  to  parallel  Aristotelian 
distinctions  between  kinds  of  properties.  As  we  have  seen, 
however,  the  difference  between  our  ideas  of  green  and  tree  on 
Locke's  view  is  that  the  former  is  a simple  idea  and  the  latter 
is  complex.  In  neither  case  would  Locke  allow  that  we  would  have 
the  idea  of  a thing  primitively  that  we  would,  then,  consider  as 
having  properties  such  as  'being  green'  or  'being  a tree'.  Thus, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  distinction  that  Lowe  points  to  is 
helpful  in  this  way.  See  also  Lowe's  (2000)  discussion  of  C.B. 
Martin's  views  on  Locke  on  substance. 

3.  Problems  of  identity  over  time  for  objects  continue  to 
be  a focus  of  discussion,  and  Locke's  response  to  the  problem  has 
been  re-worked  among  many  contemporary  views.  Locke's  appeal, 
discussed  below,  to  a continued  life  for  providing  an  account  of 
how  we  conceive  of  a living  things,  for  example,  has  been  taken 
up  by  Peter  van  Inwagen  (1990),  who  supports  a view  very  much 
like  Locke's.  Van  Inwagen  describes  Locke's  criterion  for  living 
things  as  a kind  of  event  ontology.  He  states. 

The  correct  part  of  Locke's  thesis  about  organisms  may  be 
stated  in  our  terminology  like  this: 

if  an  organism  exists  at  a certain  moment,  then  it 
exists  whenever  and  wherever-and  only  when  and  only 
where-the  event  that  is  its  life  at  that  moment  is 
occurring;  more  exactly  if  the  activity  of  [x  group  of 
simples]  at  tt  constitutes  a life,  and  the  activity  of 
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the  [y  group  of  simples]  at  t2  constitutes  a life, 
then  the  organism  that  the  xs  compose  at  tl  is  the 
organism  that  the  ys  compose  at  t2  if  and  only  if  the 
life  constituted  by  the  activity  of  the  xs  at  tx  is 
the  life  constituted  by  the  activity  of  the  ys  at  t2. 
(pp.  144-145) 

Van  Inwagen  goes  on  to  develop  this  line  of  thought  by  providing 
conditions  for  temporal  continuity  for  lives. 

4.  In  his  discussion  of  Locke  on  identity  and  personal 
identity  in  particular,  Henry  Allison  (1977)  argues  that  Locke's 
appeal  to  consciousness  is  distinctly  Cartesian;  what  becomes 
problematic,  Allison  claims,  is  that  Locke  couples  this  appeal 
with  his  rejection  of  a thinking  substance.  This  leads,  he 
claims,  to  what  is  significant  and  what  he  describes  as  being 
absurd  about  the  view.  See  pp.  120-121. 

5.  Noonan  provides  a helpful  overview  and  discussion  of 
variations  and  discussions  of  contemporary  views  on  relative 
identity;  see  his  chapter,  "Absolute  and  Relative  Identity, " 
pp.  1-15.  See  also  Ayers'  (1991)  chapters  on  identity  for  his 
own  views  on  Locke's  position  and  his  placement  of  his  reading  of 
Locke's  view  in  contemporary  discussions  of  identity  and  relative 
identity,  pp.  205-292. 


CHAPTER  TEN 

LOCKE'S  THEORY  OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter,  we  turn  to  our  centerpiece,  Locke's  theory 
of  personal  identity.  Here,  we  shall  see  how  Locke's  theory  of 
personal  identity  is  a consequence  of  his  larger  argument  in  the 
Essay  and  how,  in  particular,  his  theory,  like  his  general  theory 
of  identity,  works  within  the  limits  imposed  on  him  by  his 
commitment  to  empiricism  and  his  theory  of  ideas  that  he  offers 
as  an  alternative  to  the  views  of  his  contemporaries-specif ically 
to  their  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  essence.  In 
particular,  we  shall  see  how  Locke  works  within  the  limitations 
imposed  on  him  by  his  rejection  of  this  doctrine  and  attempts  to 
square  our  common  conceptions  of  ourselves  as  persisting  through 
time . 

In  doing  so,  we  shall  see  how  Locke's  general  approach  to 
questions  of  identity  play  themselves  out  in  his  approach 
specifically  to  personal  identity.  We  shall  examine  (1)  how 
Locke  argues  that  sameness  of  man  and  sameness  of  person  require 
different  cross-temporal  identity  conditions,  (2)  what  cross- 
temporal identity  condition  he  presents  for  persons,  and  (3)  how 
this  choice  is  influenced  by  the  options  available  to  Locke 
because  of  his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  empiricism  and  the 
theory  of  ideas. 
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Same  Man  and  Same  Person 

In  his  chapter,  "Of  Identity  and  Diversity, " Locke  proceeds 
from  talking  about  cross-temporal  identity  conditions  for  living 
things,  which  includes  the  cross-temporal  identity  conditions  for 
human  beings,  to  persons  in  the  following  way.  As  we  have  seen, 
Locke  provides  the  identity  conditions  for  sameness  of  Man  that 
are  the  same  as  those  for  animals.1,2  However,  Locke  rejects  this 
criterion  for  sameness  of  person.  In  doing  so,  Locke  argues  that 
to  judge  identity  conditions  correctly,  we  must  examine  the, 

" [i]dea  the  Word  it  is  applied  to  stands  for."  He  continues:  "It 
being  one  thing  to  be  the  same  Substance,  another  the  same  Man, 
and  a third  the  same  Person,  if  Person,  Man,  and  Substance,  are 
three  Names  standing  for  three  different  Ideas;  for  such  as  is 
the  Idea  belonging  to  that  Name,  such  must  be  the  Identity  . . ." 
(p.  332)  . Having  established,  then,  that  there  are  differences 
among  our  ideas  of  Man  and  Person,  and,  second,  that  this 
difference  among  our  ideas  is  related  to  a difference  in  kind 
that  requires  different  identity  conditions  over  time,  Locke 
proceeds  to  provide  an  account  of  his  idea  of  a person.3 

We  should  now  pay  special  attention  to  what  Locke  says  about 
the  idea  of  a person.  The  details  are  important  for 
understanding  the  kind  of  solution  Locke  thought  he  had  hit  upon 
to  the  problem  of  personal  identity,  which  presents  a special 
problem  for  someone  who  has  adopted  Locke's  empiricist  position. 
We  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  read  into  this  passage, 
and  subsequent  passages,  our  standard  interpretation  of  Locke's 
theory  of  personal  identity,  but  to  pay  attention  to  what  he 
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actually  says,  which  is  more  surprising.  Here  is  the  relevant 
passage : 

This  being  premised  to  find  wherein  personal  Identity 
consists,  we  must  consider  what  Person  stands  for; 
which,  I think,  is  a thinking  intelligent  Being,  that 
has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  it  self  as 
it  self,  the  same  thinking  thing  in  different  times 
and  places;  which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness, 
which  is  inseparable  from  thinking,  and  as  it  seems  to 
me  essential  to  it:  It  being  impossible  for  any  one  to 
perceive,  without  perceiving,  that  he  does  perceive. 

(p.  335) 

As  Locke  indicates  here,  whereas  our  idea  of  a Man  is  of  a kind 

of  animal,  our  idea  of  a person  is  that  of  an  intelligent 

thinking  being  which  can  reason  and,  most  importantly,  reflect  on 

itself.  A person  is  an  intelligent  being  which  reasons  and 

reflects  on  itself,  and  has  a conception  of  itself  as  having 

existed  in  the  past  (generally) . It  is  also  aware  of  each  act  of 

perceiving  or  awareness  of  itself-for,  as  Locke  puts  it,  to  think 

is  also  to  perceive  that  one  does  so.  Locke  calls  this  awareness 

of  each  act  of  perceiving  "consciousness".  He  says, 

[c] onsciousness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a 
Man's  own  mind.  Can  another  Man  perceive,  that  I am 
conscious  of  any  thing,  when  I perceive  it  not  my 
self?  No  man's  knowledge  here,  can  go  beyond  his 
Experiences,  (p.  115) 

Here,  Locke  points  out  that  no  one  else  can  perceive  what  passes 

in  one's  mind.  This  point  is  important,  because  Locke  appeals  to 

this  in  providing  a criterion  that  is  sufficient  for  the  identity 

of  a person.  That  is,  when  one  perceives  something  in  one's 

mind,  that  one  is  conscious  of  it,  is  sufficient  for  the  being 

whose  state  one  perceives  to  be  oneself.  Locke  explains  this 

point  more  fully  in  the  following  passage: 

When  we  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  feel,  meditate,  or 
will  any  thing,  we  know  that  we  do  so.  Thus  it  is 
always  as  to  our  present  Sensations  and  Perceptions: 
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And  by  this  every  one  is  to  himself  that  which  he 
calls  self:  It  not  being  considered  in  this  case, 
whether  the  same  self  be  continued  in  the  same,  or 
divers  Substances.4  (p.  335) 

As  Locke  explains  it,  this  unique  relation  one  has  to  one's  own 

acts  of  thinking  means  that  we  have  a criterion  for  sameness  of 

self  that  is  independent  of  questions  about  the  identity  of 

material  objects  or  living  organisms.  Having  identified  this 

relation  one  can  bear  to  an  experience  or  act  of  cognition  for  it 

to  be  an  experience  or  act  of  oneself,  Locke  promptly  presses  it 

into  service  as  a mark  by  which  we  are  to  know  whether  a person 

at  time  t is  the  same  as  one  at  a later  time  t',  namely,  that  the 

person  at  the  later  time  is  conscious  of  some  experience  or  act 

of  cognition  of  that  at  an  earlier  time.  In  Locke's  words, 

For  since  consciousness  always  accompanies  thinking, 
and  'tis  that,  that  makes  every  one  to  be,  what  he 
calls  self:  and  thereby  distinguishes  himself  from  all 
other  thinking  things,  in  this  alone  consists  personal 
Identity,  i.e.  the  sameness  of  a rational  Being:  And 
as  far  as  this  consciousness  can  be  extended  backwards 
to  any  past  Action  or  thought,  so  far  reaches  the 
Identity  of  that  Person;  it  is  the  same  self  now  it 
was  then:  and  'tis  by  that  same  self  with  this  present 
one  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that  that  Action  was 
done.  (p.  335) 

Two  preliminary  remarks  are  in  order.  First,  there  is  a point 
that  we  should  not  miss  in  reading  this  passage,  which  is  that  it 
is  striking  that  Locke  apparently  treats  the  relation  we  have  to 
our  own  current  mental  states  as  the  same  as  that  we  bear  to  our 
past  mental  states.  This  must  be  so  to  make  sense  of  his 
extending  his  criterion  for  an  experience's  belonging  to  one  at  a 
time  to  an  experience's  belonging  to  one  across  times. 
Consciousness  is  a kind  of  perception,  or  knowledge  of,  a state.5 
Locke  clearly  does  not  think  that  knowledge  of  our  past  states  is 
fundamentally  different  in  kind  than  knowledge  of  our  current 
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experiential  states,  however  problematic  that  thought  is. 

Second,  it  also  seems  clear  that  Locke  is  here  thinking  of  our 
knowledge  of  our  past  states  as  analogous  to  our  knowledge  of  our 
present  states,  so  that  he  is  thinking  of  what  we  would  call 
experiential  memory,  rather  than  propositional  memory.6  In  the 
next  section,  we  shall  consider  why  Locke  does  so. 

Constraints  on  the  Resources  to  which  Locke  can  Appeal 

It  is  important  that  we  raise  a question,  namely,  why  Locke 
does  not  appeal  to  a kind  of  continuity  of  mental  substance  on 
analogy  with  continuity  of  a certain  sort  of  physical  substance 
to  make  sense  of  personal  identity  over  time,  rather  than  appeal 
to  some  kind  of  direct  perception  of  past  experiential  states  of 
oneself . 1 

The  answer  to  why  Locke  makes  the  choice  that  he  does  about 
the  cross-temporal  identity  conditions  for  persons  lies  in  his 
skepticism  about  the  general  idea  of  substance  and  his 
recognition  that  he  cannot  appeal  to  the  idea  of  the  continuity 
of  a mental  substance.  Let  us  take  the  second  of  these  first. 

The  difficulty  in  appealing  to  a kind  of  mental  substance  which 
persists  over  time  in  the  way  an  organized  amount  of  matter 

persists  over  time  is  that  it  would  have  to  be  characterized  in 

terms  of  simple  ideas  of  reflection,  i.e.,  ideas  representing 
mental  qualities.  But  since  we  diurnally  lose  consciousness,  no 
continuity  of  the  sort  we  find  with  living  organisms  could  be 
maintained  for  persons  conceived  of  as  mental  substances.  We 
could  not  think  of  ourselves  as  the  same  person  from  day-to-day, 
though  we  manifestly  do  think  we  survive  our  periods  of 

unconsciousness.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  we  think  we  are  the 
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same  person  as  that  person  whose  experiences  yesterday  we  know  to 
have  occurred. 

If  Locke  had  available  to  him  the  general  idea  of  a 

substance,  he  could  perhaps  appeal  to  it  at  this  point  as  what 

undergirds  the  idea  that  we  persist  as  persons  even  through 

periods  of  unconsciousness.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  rejects 

this  because  we  literally  have  no  idea  corresponding  to  the 

general  term  'substance',  as  opposed  to  terms  for  particular 

kinds  of  substances,  associated  with  which  there  are  complex 

ideas.  Given  that  he  rejects  the  general  idea  of  substance  and 

that  he  cannot  appeal  to  continuity  conditions  for  substance 

kinds  to  undergird  the  idea  that  we  survive  periods  of 

unconsciousness,  he  needs  another  account  of  what  makes  us  the 

same  person  from  one  time  to  another.  This  need  explains  why 

Locke  appeals  to  the  idea  of  consciousness  of  experiences  in  the 

past,  on  analogy  with  consciousness  of  current  experiences,  to 

ground  the  claim  that  we  are  the  same  person  as  some  person  in 

the  past  though  there  is  no  continuous  chain  of  conscious 

experiences  stretching  back  to  that  prior  person.  This  is  made 

clear  in  the  following  passage: 

I say,  in  all  these  cases,  our  consciousness  being 
interrupted,  and  we  losing  the  sight  of  our  past  selves, 
doubts  are  raised  whether  we  are  the  same  thinking  thing: 
i.e.  the  same  substance  or  no.  Which  however  reasonable,  or 
unreasonable,  concerns  not  personal  Identity  at  all.  The 
Question  being  what  makes  the  same  Person,  and  not  whether 
it  be  the  same  Identical  Substance,  which  always  thinks  in 
the  same  Person,  which  in  this  case  matters  not  at  all. 
Different  Substances,  by  the  same  consciousness  (where  they 
do  partake  in  it)  being  united  into  one  Person;  as  well  as 
different  Bodies,  by  the  same  Life  are  united  into  one 
Animal,  whose  Identity  is  preserved,  in  that  change  of 
Substances,  by  the  unity  of  one  continued  Life.  (p.  336) 
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In  this  passage,  it  is  clear  that  Locke  is  rejecting  the  idea 
that  sameness  of  substance  (where  we  should  think  of  this  as  a 
kind  of  substance-the  general  idea  being  unavailable)  is 
pertinent  to  the  question  of  sameness  of  person  from  one  time  to 
another.  And  it  is  clear  why  he  should  separate  these,  as  we 
have  said-for  if  he  does  not,  then  he  will  have  to  answer  these 
questions  about  whether  we  are  the  same  substance  from  one  day  to 
the  next,  when  dreamless  sleep  intervenes.8  Since  he  wants  to 
say  that  we  are,  and  that  sameness  of  person  is  not  the  same  as 

sameness  of  a living  organism  or  material  body,  it  is  clear  he 

must  deny  that  it  is  sameness  of  any  kind  of  substance. 

Moreover,  Locke  likens  the  relation  of  sameness  of  person  to 
sameness  of  substance  to  that  of  sameness  of  living  thing  to 
sameness  of  matter.  To  say  that  a living  thing  continues  is  not 

to  say  that  the  same  matter  does.  Likewise,  to  say  that  the  same 

person  persists,  is  not  to  say  that  the  same  substance  does. 
Rather,  it  is  a relation  between  time-slices  of  matter  that 
constitutes  the  continuance  of  a living  thing,  and  likewise  a 
relation  between  discrete  experiences  that  constitutes  sameness 
of  person.  In  the  case  of  a person,  however,  the  relation  is  an 
epistemic  one,  which  Locke  simply  calls  "consciousness",  not 
distinguishing  for  these  purposes  between  consciousness  of 
current  experiences  and  of  past  experiences.  Indeed,  then,  not 
only  may  the  same  person  be  different  collections  of  matter  from 
time  to  time,  but  also  the  same  person  may  be  different  kinds  of 
living  organisms  from  time  to  time,  which  makes  sense  of  the 
possibility  of  surviving  the  kind  of  transformation  that  Locke 
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exemplifies  in  the  following  passage  where  he  describes  a case  of 

a prince  and  a cobbler  who  exchange  bodies: 

For  should  the  Soul  of  a Prince,  carrying  with  it  the 
consciousness  of  the  Prince's  past  Life,  enter  and  inform 
the  Body  of  a Cobler  as  soon  as  deserted  by  his  own  Soul, 
every  one  sees,  he  would  be  the  same  Person  with  the  Prince, 
accountable  only  for  the  Prince's  Actions:  But  who  would  say 
it  was  the  same  Man?  The  Body  too  goes  to  the  making  the 
Man,  and  would,  I guess,  to  every  Body  about  it,  would  not 
make  another  Man:  But  he  would  be  the  same  Cobler  to  every 
one  besides  himself.  I know  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
speaking,  the  same  Person,  and  the  same  Man,  stand  for  one 
and  the  same  thing.  And  indeed  every  one  will  always  have  a 
liberty  to  speak,  as  he  pleases,  and  to  apply  what 
articulate  Sounds  to  what  Ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change 
them  as  often  as  he  pleases.  But  yet  when  we  will  enquire, 
what  makes  the  same  Spirit,  Man,  or  Person,  we  must  fix  the 
Ideas  of  Spirit,  Man,  or  Person,  in  our  Minds;  and  having 
resolved  with  our  selves  what  we  mean  by  them,  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  determine,  in  either  of  them,  or  the  like,  when 
it  is  the  same,  and  when  not.  (p.  340) 

Here,  Locke  provides  further  support  for  his  claim  that  personal 

identity  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  same  as  identity  of  humans 

by  appealing  to  a thought  experiment  to  test  our  common  sense 

intuitions.  The  thought  experiment  is  meant  to  demonstrate  that 

while  we  might  tend  not  to  distinguish  between  men  and  persons  in 

everyday  life,  when  pressed  with  the  possibility  that  two  men 

could  exchange  souls  and  their  consciousnesses,  we  admit  that  the 

man  and  the  person  are  conceived  of  separately;  in  Locke's  words, 

we  see  that  our  ideas  of  them  differ.  Since  it  is  our  ideas  and 

differences  between  them  that  provide  the  basis  for  Locke's 

appeal  to  identity  criteria  under  sorts,  the  conceptual 

difference  between  man  and  person  demonstrated  by  the  thought 

experiment  merits,  on  Locke's  view,  separate  identity  conditions 

for  them. 

In  sum,  Locke's  account  of  personal  identity  should  be 
understood  as  of  a piece  with  his  overall  empiricist  argument  of 
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the  Essay  and  as  motivated  crucially  by  the  empiricist  account  of 
identity  over  time  and  the  critique  of  the  idea  of  substance  as 
such.  His  position  should  be  seen  as  an  outcome  of  his  endorsing 
the  following  propositions: 

[A]  There  is  no  idea  of  substance  as  such,  i.e.  of  a bare 
particular  which  is  the  bearer  of  properties. 

[B]  Therefore,  identity  over  time  is  always  relativized  to  a 
sortal  and  must  proceed  on  the  basis  of  qualitative 
relations  among  the  things  said  to  be  the  same. 

[C]  The  concept  of  a person  is  not  the  concept  of  a human  being 
or  any  living  organism,  but  rather  the  concept  of  a rational 
being,  that  is,  an  intelligent  thinking  being  that  can 
reason  and  reflect  on  itself,  that  is,  whose  consciousness 
of  its  states  are  what  make  those  states  states  of  itself. 

[D]  Against  the  Cartesians,  persons  persist  through  periods  of 
time  during  which  they  are  not  conscious. 

As  we  have  seen,  [A]  and  [B]  are  interrelated  consequences  of 

Locke's  empiricism,  and  [C]  and  [D]  are  observations  supported  by 

thought  experiments  and  common  sense.  The  difficulty  for  Locke 

is  that  [A]  and  [B]  are  in  tension  with  [C]  and  [D]  . If  [D]  is 

true,  then  there  are  no  continuous  chains  of  conscious  states  to 

appeal  to  in  determining  whether  a person  at  one  time  is  the  same 

as  a person  at  a later  time  when  some  period  of  unconsciousness 

has  intervened.  But  if  [C]  is  true,  then  we  cannot  appeal  to  any 

bodily  criterion  of  identity  either,  for  this  would  require 

identifying  persons  with  types  of  bodies,  and  most  plausibly  with 

human  bodies,  but  this,  Locke  thinks  he  has  shown,  cannot  be  so. 

But  appeal  to  the  persistence  of  a property  bearer  through 

periods  of  unconsciousness  is  ruled  out  by  [A]  and  this  leaves 

purely  qualitative  features  by  [B] , of  which  there  seem  at  first 

blush  none  to  appeal  to  in  the  light  of  [C]  and  [D]  . 

Locke's  theory  of  personal  identity  should  be  seen  as  an 

attempt  to  solve  the  problems  thus  presented  to  Locke  in  which, 

as  we  have  also  seen,  his  empiricism  plays  a central  role. 
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Locke's  solution  is  a response  to  these  difficulties.  As  we  have 
seen,  his  answer  relies  on  his  appeal  to  a relation  between 
states  of  persons  at  different  times  which  does  not  rely  on 
tracing  out  psychological  continuity  between  the  persons  through 
all  time  instances  in  between.  The  relation  he  picks  is  just 
that  one  which  he  identifies  (in  [C] ) as  the  one  which  makes  a 
state  of  a person  a state  of  that  person,  namely  consciousness. 
Identifying  our  relation  to  our  past  states  of  consciousness  as 
of  the  same  kind  as  our  relation  to  current  states  of 
consciousness,  Locke  argues  that  we  are  the  same  as  a person  at 
some  past  time  just  in  case  we  are  conscious  of  conscious  states 
of  that  person. 

Conclusion 

Locke's  position  regarding  identity  generally  and  personal 
identity  in  particular  arises  from  his  empiricist  methodology. 

It  results  from  the  implications  of  his  view  for  general 
concepts-patterns  that  we  identify  among  our  simple  ideas  for 
substances,  which  we  identify  as  collections  of  ideas,  and  for 
persons,  the  sameness  of  which  is  identified  with  sameness  of 
consciousness . 

Locke's  criteria  for  identity  and  diversity  arise  from  his 
view  that  the  ideas  of  these  relations  arise  from  comparing 
ideas.  Locke  relies  on  general  principles  to  establish  that 
things  of  the  same  kind  cannot  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time  nor  have  more  than  one  beginning.  In  addition,  he 
relativizes  identity  conditions  to  kinds;  he  relies  on 
persistence  conditions  involving  the  idea  of  a continued  life  to 
account  for  our  ideas  of  sameness  of  living  bodies,  and  he 
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accounts  for  identity  over  time  for  persons  by  appealing  to 
consciousness . 9 

I do  not  endorse  the  soundness  of  this  line  of  reasoning,  or 
its  full  consistency  with  Lockean  doctrine.  There  is  a deep 
incoherence  in  Locke's  empiricism  that  results  from  rejecting 
that  there  is  a logical  subject  of  predication-for  assumptions 
that  there  are  such  logical  subjects  are  built  into  the  structure 
of  our  language.  In  addition,  there  is  a special  difficulty  that 
arises  regarding  our  awareness  of  our  own  experiences;  we  make  a 
natural  assumption  that  we  are  subjects  standing  in  an 
experiential  relation  to  our  thoughts  or,  in  Locke's  case,  to  our 
ideas.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Locke  is  able  to  bypass  these 
natural  assumptions  and,  in  his  admission  that  we  make  the 
supposition  that  there  are  supports  underlying  qualities  and 
thoughts,  he  seems  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  completely 
successful  in  doing  so. 

Despite  these  problems  with  Locke's  view,  the  importance  of 
this  line  of  argument  is  that  it  shows  that  what  motivates 
Locke's  theory  of  personal  identity  over  time  is  inseparable  from 
the  argument  of  the  Essay  as  a whole.  Thus,  those  who  wish  to 
engage  Locke's  theory  of  personal  identity  are  obligated  to 
address  not  just  the  theory  itself,  but  also  the  theoretical 
framework  that  motivates  it.  The  status  of  that  theoretical 
framework  must  be  resolved  before  Locke's  theory  can  be  fully 
evaluated.  Attempts  to  evaluate  it  which  ignore  the  background 
theory  simply  fail  to  engage  Locke  effectively.  As  we  shall  see 
in  Part  Three,  it  is  a failure  fully  to  engage  Locke's  view  that 
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weakens  what  have  become  standard  criticisms  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries-in  particular,  Leibniz,  Butler,  and  Reid. 

Notes 


1.  He  states, 

[h] e that  shall  place  the  Identity  of  Man  in  any  thing  else, 
but  like  that  of  other  Animals  in  one  fitly  organized  Body 
taken  in  any  one  instant,  and  from  thence  continued  under 
one  Organization  of  Life  in  several  successively  fleeting 
Particles  of  Matter,  united  to  it,  will  find  it  hard,  to 
make  an  Embryo,  one  of  Years,  mad,  and  sober,  the  same  Man, 
by  any  Supposition,  that  will  not  make  it  possible  for  Seth, 
Ismael,  Socrates,  Pilate,  St.  Austin,  and  Cassar  Borgia  to  be 
the  same  Man.  For  if  the  Identity  of  Soul  alone  makes  the 
same  Man,  and  there  be  nothing  in  the  Nature  of  matter,  why 
the  same  individual  Spirit  may  not  be  united  to  different 
Bodies,  it  will  be  possible  that  those  Men,  living  in 
distant  Ages,  and  of  different  Tempers,  may  have  been  the 
same  Man:  Which  way  of  speaking  must  be  from  a very  strange 
use  of  the  Word  Man,  applied  to  an  Idea,  out  of  which  Body 
and  Shape  is  excluded.  . . . (p.  332) 

2.  Locke  uses  the  point  made  above,  that  we  must  have  a 
criterion  for  sameness  of  Man,  to  reject  views  that  might  allow 
Socrates  and  Ismael  to  be  the  same-doctrines,  for  example  of 
transmigrations  of  the  soul;  he  states, 

And  that  way  of  speaking  would  agree  yet  worse  with  the 
Notions  of  those  Philosophers,  who  allow  of  Transmigration, 
and  are  of  Opinion  that  the  Souls  of  Men  may,  for  their 
Miscarriages,  be  detruded  into  the  Bodies  of  Beasts,  as  fit 
Habitations  with  Organs  suited  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
Brutal  Inclinations.  But  yet  I think  no  body,  could  he  be 
sure  that  the  Soul  of  Heliogabalus  were  in  one  of  his  Hogs, 
would  yet  say  that  hog  were  a Man  or  Heliogabalus . (p.  332) 

3.  Jonathan  Bennett  (1994)  describes  Locke's  view  of 
persons  as  constituting  a philosophy  of  mind.  As  he  puts  it, 
"Locke's  famous  account  of  personal  identity  ...  is  really  an 
account  of  what  it  is  for  a single  mind  to  last  through  time,  or 
for  two  mental  events  to  be  episodes  in  the  life  of  a single 
mind.  . . . Because  of  the  way  it  centers  on  mental  linkage, 
Locke's  treatment  of  personal  identity  is  really  an  account  of 
what  it  is  for  the  mind  that  has  thought  x at  t2  to  be  the  mind 
that  had  thought  y at  tx"  (p.  104). 

4.  Locke  states  more  generally, 

[f]or  it  being  the  same  consciousness  that  makes  a Man  be 
himself  to  himself,  personal  Identity  depends  on  that  only, 
whether  it  be  annexed  only  to  one  individual  Substance,  or 
can  be  continued  in  a succession  of  several  Substances,  for 
as  far  as  any  intelligent  Being  can  repeat  the  Idea  of  any 
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past  Action  with  the  same  consciousness  it  had  of  it  at 
first,  and  with  the  same  consciousness  it  has  of  any  present 
Action;  so  far  it  is  the  same  personal  self.  For  it  is  by 
the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present  thoughts  and 
Actions,  that  it  is  self  to  it  self  now,  and  so  will  be  the 
same  self  as  far  as  the  same  consciousness _ can  extend  to 
actions  past  or  to  come;  and  would  be  by  distance  of  Time, 
or  change  of  Substance,  no  more  two  Persons  than  a Man  be 
two  Men,  by  wearing  other  Cloths  to  Day  than  he  did 
Yesterday,  with  a long  or  short  sleep  between;  The  same 
consciousness  united  those  distant  Actions  into  the  same 
Person,  whatever  Substances  contributed  to  their  Production, 
(p.  336) 

5.  Locke  is  often  taken  to  mean  that  consciousness  is 
memory.  This  is  the  point  of  Butler's  famous  charge  of 
circularity  against  Locke's  view,  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
Part  III.  Some  contemporary  commentators  have  taken  this  reading 
of  Locke's  criterion  as  a memory  criterion  and  have  modified  it 
to  avoid  the  circularity.  See,  for  example,  John  Perry's  (1975) 
discussion . 

6.  Thus,  views  such  as  that  of  Shoemaker  (1970)  attribute 
to  Locke  a criterion  for  personal  identity  which  is  based  on 
propositional  memory  claims.  This  point  is  made  by  A. B . Palma 
(1964)  in  his  discussion  of  Butler  and  Flew. 

7.  For  Yolton's  (1990)  views  on  Locke's  theory  of  personal 
identity,  see  his,  "The  Way  of  Ideas:  A Retrospective"  (p.  515). 

8.  Bennett  (1992)  also  challenges  this  position  in 
"Substratum."  He  describes  his  position  with  regard  to  Locke's 
notion  of  substance  as  "the  Leibnizian  interpretation."  See  also 
his  discussion  with  William  Alston  (1988) . This  reading  is 
supported,  as  well,  by  Harold  Noonan  (2000)  . 

9.  There  have  been  many  commentators  who  take  Locke's 
analogy  to  support  a continuity  criterion  for  personal  identity. 

A modification  of  this  view  is  offered  by  Grice  (1941)  and 
employed  to  some  degree  by  Alston  and  Bennett  (1988) . They 
provide  Locke's  criterion  for  sameness  of  person  as,  ” [ i ] f x and 
y are  differently  dated  total  temporary  personal  states,  then 
they  are  states  of  a single  person  if  and  only  if  one  of  them 
includes  states  of  'consciousness  of'  items  belonging  to  the 
other.'"  For  an  overview  of  contemporary  theories  of  personal 
identity  and  Locke's  place  in  contemporary  discussions  see  Bailie 
(1993);  Perry  (1975):  pp.  3-32;  Noonan  (1991):  1-54;  and  Ayers 
(1991) : 278-292. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 
INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  THREE 

We  have  now  finished  our  review  of  Locke's  theory  of 
identity  and  how  it  is  a consequence  of  his  commitment  to 
empiricism  and  the  theories  of  ideas  and  language  that  support 
it.  We  have  also  seen,  in  discussion  of  our  main  topic,  how 
Locke  applies  his  general  approach  to  identity  to  the  question 
when  a person  A at  one  time  t,  is  the  same  as  or  different  than  a 
person  B at  a time  t'  (t'=/=t) . In  this  chapter,  we  shall 
consider  three  of  what  have  become  standard  responses 
specifically  to  Locke's  theory  of  personal  identity  by  Butler, 
Leibniz,  and  Reid.  Let  us  begin  by  briefly  reviewing  Locke's 
position . 

We  have  seen  that  Locke's  empiricist  methodology  requires 
him  to  ground  claims  about  cross-temporal  identity  in 
similarities  between  the  things  to  be  identified  and  in  certain 
continuity  conditions.  One  oak  tree  A at  t is  the  same  as 
another  B at  a later  time  t'  iff  B participates  in  the  same  life 
as  A;  that  is,  there  is  traceable  from  A to  B a continuous  series 
of  trees  related  to  the  former  by  the  continuation  of  the  same 
life.  As  we  have  seen,  Locke  generalizes  this  criterion  to  apply 
to  all  living  organisms,  including  humans. 

When  Locke  turns  to  identity  conditions  for  persons, 
however,  he  rejects  this  criterion  and  distinguishes  being  a 
person  from  being  a human;  a human  and  a person  are  different 
kinds  of  things.  Locke  then  claims  that,  in  contrast  to  a human. 
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which  is  an  organism,  a person  is  an  intelligent  thinking  being 
which  can  reason  and  reflect  on  itself;  we  have  seen  that  Locke 
employs  this  notion  that  we  can  reflect  on,  or  be  conscious  of, 
our  current  thoughts  to  claim  that,  analogously,  we  can  be 
conscious  of  our  past  thoughts.  He  then  uses,  as  a criterion  for 
sameness  of  person,  sameness  of  consciousness. 

We  have  also  seen,  in  Locke's  appeal  to  this  criterion  for 
persons,  that  he  works  within  the  limitations  imposed  on  him  by 
his  theory  of  ideas-most  importantly  his  rejection  of  the 
Cartesian  assumption  that  we  have  a general  idea  of  substance  or 
a bare  particular  that  stays  the  same  despite  changes  in  our 
thoughts.  Locke  argues,  as  well,  that  appealing  to  a continuous 
chain  of  thoughts  for  a criterion  for  persons  is  also  inadequate 
because  we  sleep. 

In  the  remaining  chapters,  we  shall  examine  some  of  the 
reactions  to  this  view  of  personal  identity  by  some  of  Locke's 
near  contemporaries-specif ically,  Leibniz,  Butler,  and  Reid.  It 
is,  unfortunately,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  project  to  examine 
each  these  responses  to  Locke's  view  in  full  detail.  To  do  so 
would  require,  for  example,  considering  the  background  and 
motivations  for  the  criticisms  as  they  arise  in  the  works  of 
these  of  Locke's  commentators.  It  would  be  valuable  to  do  so 
and,  as  well,  to  provide  a detailed  comparison  to  explore  more 
fully  the  influence  of  important  related  issues  such  as 
metaphysical  commitments,  theological  convictions,  and  moral  and 
ethical  concerns. 

The  following  chapters  are  meant,  however,  only  to  present 
an  introduction  to  a few  of  what  have  become  standard  challenges 
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posed  to  the  Lockean  position.  This  will  help  to  bring  out  in 
what  ways  and  to  what  degree  Locke's  empiricism,  which  falls  out 
of  his  theory  of  ideas  and  language,  provide  the  theoretical 
context  for  his  views  on  personal  identity.  We  shall  see  that 
this  theoretical  context  was  largely  ignored  by  Locke's 
contemporary  respondents. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

BUTLER'S  RESPONSE  TO  LOCKE'S  THEORY  OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY 

Introduction 

In  his  Appendix  to  the  Analogy  of  Religion  (1887),  Joseph 
Butler  makes  two  basic  assumptions  that,  perhaps  because  he  is 
writing  partially  in  response  to  Locke,  together  serve  to  form 
the  basis  for  his  criticisms  against  the  Lockean  view  of  personal 
identity.  These  assumptions  are  1)  Butler's  claim  that  there  are 
two  senses  of  sameness  or  the  word  'same',  and  2)  an  adherence  by 
Butler  to  a notion  of  substance  that,  as  we  have  seen,  Locke 
rejects.  Let  us  first  take  a look  at  these  assumptions  as  they 
occur  in  Butler's  discussion  of  identity  and  living  things.  We 
shall  see  that  while  assumptions  (1)  and  (2)  are  distinct 
assumptions  by  Butler  from  Locke,  they  are  related  to  one  another 
in  some  important  ways.  Next,  we  shall  examine  Butler's 
discussion  of  personal  identity.  Finally,  we  shall  see  how  his 
assumptions  come  into  play  in  his  criticisms  of  Locke's  view  of 
personal  identity  in  a way  that  is  deeply  troubled. 

Butler's  Discussion  of  Identity  and  Living  Things 
Butler  identifies  two  senses  of  sameness,  or  of  the  word 
'same';  one  sense  is  the  'common  acceptation'  and  the  other  is 
'the  proper  philosophic'  sense  (p.  287).  While  similarity  is 
adequate  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  'same',  strict 
identity  is  required  for  the  philosophic  sense.  This  is  an 
important  difference  for  his  discussion  of  personal  identity 
because  Butler  claims  that  we  must  appeal  to  'same'  in  the  strict 
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sense  in  cases  concerning  persons-since  personal  identity 
concerns  persons  as  moral  agents.  That  is,  as  Butler  explains 
it,  unless  we  appeal  to  identity  in  the  strict  sense  with  respect 
to  persons,  we  will  not  have  a concern  about  our  futures  in  a way 
that  holds  us  responsible  for  behaviors  in  our  present.1 

To  demonstrate  the  distinction  between  these  senses,  Butler 
provides  an  alternative  reading  of  Locke's  example  of  an  oak 
tree.  In  contrast  to  Locke,  Butler  claims  that  an  oak  tree  that 
changes  all  of  its  parts  over  time  cannot  remain  the  same  in  the 
strict  sense.2  Butler  states. 

For  when  a man  swears  to  the  same  tree  as  having  stood  fifty 
years  in  the  same  place,  he  means  only  the  same  as  to  all 
the  purposes  of  property  and  uses  of  common  life;  and  not 
that  the  tree  has  been  all  that  time  the  same,  in  the  strict 

philosophical  sense  of  the  word.  For  he  does  not  know 

whether  any  one  particle  of  the  present  tree,  be  the  same 
with  any  one  particle  of  the  tree  which  stood  in  the  same 
place  fifty  years  ago.  And  if  they  have  not  one  common 
particle  of  matter,  they  cannot  be  the  same  tree  in  the 
proper  philosophic  sense  of  the  word  same,  when  no  part  of 
their  substance  and  no  one  of  their  properties  is  the  same; 

no  part  of  their  substance  by  the  supposition;  no  one  of 

their  properties,  because  it  is  allowed  that  the  same 
property  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  substance  to 
another.  And  therefore,  when  we  say  the  identity  or 
sameness  of  a plant  consists  in  a continuation  of  the  same 
life,  communicated  under  the  same  organization,  to  a number 
of  particles  of  matter,  whether  the  same  or  not;  the  word 
same,  when  applied  to  life  and  to  organization,  cannot 
possibly  be  understood  to  signify,  what  it  signifies  in  this 
very  sentence,  when  applied  to  matter.  In  a loose  and 
popular  sense  then,  the  life  and  the  organization  and  the 
plant  are  justly  said  to  be  in  the  same,  notwithstanding  the 
perpetual  changes  of  the  parts.  But  in  a strict  and 
philosophical  manner  of  speech,  no  man,  no  being,  no  mode  of 
being,  no  anything,  can  be  the  same  with  that  which  it  hath 
indeed  nothing  the  same.  (p.  287) 

This  is  a complicated  passage;  let  us  see  what  all  it  contains. 

First,  it  contains  an  alternative  account  of  Locke's  example  of 

the  oak  tree.  Butler  claims  that  if  a fifty-year-old  tree  has 

been  standing  in  the  same  place  for  those  fifty  years  and  someone 
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claims  that  it  is  the  same  tree  that  has  stood  there,  the  person 
is  using  'same'  in  its  common  acceptation.  The  person  means  that 
the  tree  is  the  same  as  to  the  uses  and  property  of  a common 
life-not  that  the  tree  is  the  same  in  the  philosophical  sense. 

Second,  in  the  passage  above,  Butler  provides  a criterion 
for  sameness  that  is  independent  of  the  common  meaning  of 
sameness.  This  criterion  is  stated  negatively  in  the  explanation 
that  Butler  provides  about  why  the  oak  tree  is  not  the  same  over 
the  fifty  years  in  the  philosophical  sense.  Butler  claims  that 
the  case  of  the  oak  is  not  a case  of  strict  identity  because  the 
person  claiming  that  the  tree  is  the  same  does  not  know  whether 
or  not  "one  common  particle  of  the  present  tree,  be  the  same  with 
any  one  particle  of  the  tree  which  stood  in  the  same  place  fifty 
years  ago."  Here,  Butler  is  providing  a criterion  of 
distinctness  for  'same  tree'  which,  stated  more  neatly  in 
Butler's  next  statement,  is  "if  they  have  not  one  common  particle 
of  matter,  they  cannot  be  the  same  tree  in  the  proper 
philosophical  sense  of  the  word  same".  Thus,  stated  positively, 
trees  A and  B must  share  at  least  one  particle  of  matter  in  order 
to  be  the  same  in  the  strict  sense. 

Butler  proceeds  to  generalize  this  point  against  Locke's 
view  by  associating  the  particles  of  matter  with  substance  and 
stating  his  criterion  for  sameness  in  the  strict  sense  more 
generally.  Nothing  can  be  the  same,  Butler  claims,  if  it  does 
not  have  substance  or  properties  that  remains  the  same.  On 
Butler's  view,  in  the  case  of  the  oak  tree,  there  is  no  substance 
that  remains  the  same  because  there  is  no  particle  of  matter  that 
remains  the  same  over  the  fifty  years.  Further,  Butler  claims, 
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there  are  no  properties  that  remain  the  same  because  sameness  in 
properties  requires  some  sameness  in  substance.3  In  elaborating 
on  this  point  that  he  makes  against  Locke,  Butler  claims  that  it 
is  a contradiction  to  say  that  two  things  are  the  same  when 
neither  the  substance  nor  properties  of  the  substance  is  the 
same.  It  is,  thus,  some  sameness  of  matter  that  has  significance 
for  sameness  of  things  for  Butler. 

Butler  proceeds  in  his  discussion  to  apply  the  strict  sense 
of  'same'  to  the  problem  of  sameness  of  persons.  According  to 
Butler,  in  order  to  be  the  same  over  time  in  the  strict  sense, 
persons  must  retain  at  least  some  part  of  their  substance.  As 
Butler  puts  it,  "[n]ow  sameness  is  used  in  this  latter 
[philosophic]  sense  when  applied  to  persons.  The  identity  of 
these,  therefore,  cannot  subsist  with  diversity  of  substance" 

(p.  287)  . Given  the  point  about  oak  trees  that  Butler  makes 
above,  it  seems  that  Butler  has  in  mind  material  particles  when 
considering  substances.4 

Butler's  Criticisms  of  Locke's 

Criterion  for  Sameness  of  Person 

Butler's  criticisms  of  the  Lockean  account  of  personal 
identity  are  the  following.  First,  Locke's  appeal  to 
consciousness  as  a criterion  for  sameness  of  person  raises  a 
problem  in  that  consciousness  is  not  externally  verifiable;  we 
have  no  access  to  one  anothers'  consciousnesses.  This  criticism 
is  motivated  by  Butler's  ethical  concerns,  for  if  we  are  not  able 
to  use  a criterion  that  enables  us  to  identify  other  persons 
accurately,  then  moral  assessment  is  difficult.  In  addition, 
since  Butler  considers  the  criterion  of  consciousness  simply  to 
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be  that  what  one  can  remember,  he  argues  that  Locke's  position  is 
circular . 

In  Butler's  second  criticism,  as  mentioned  above  and  related 
to  the  first  criticism,  Butler  disagrees  with  Locke  concerning 
substance.  Butler  assumes  that  persons  or  beings  are  substances, 
and  their  identification  is  not  complicated  or  problematic.  This 
consequence,  in  turn,  addresses  the  first  set  of  criticisms.  Let 
us  outline  in  more  detail  how  Butler  makes  these  criticisms 
against  the  Lockean  criterion. 

Butler's  dissertation  on  personal  identity  begins  with  a 
statement  expressing  his  concern  for  the  question  of  "whether  we 
are  to  live  in  a future  state"  (p.  285)  . He  states  that  this 
question  is  both  "the  most  important  question  which  can  be 
expressed  in  language"  as  well  as  the  most  "intelligible" 

(p.  287).  "Yet,"  he  claims, 

perplexities  have  been  raised  about  the  meaning  of  that 
identity  or  sameness  of  person  which  is  implied  in  the 
notion  of  our  living  now  and  hereafter,  or  in  any  two 
successive  moments;  and  the  solution  of  these  difficulties 
hath  been  stranger  than  the  difficulties  themselves;  for 
personal  identity  has  been  explained  so  by  some  as  to  render 
the  inquiry  concerning  a future  life  of  no  consequence  at 
all  to  us,  the  persons  who  are  making  it;  and  though  few  men 
can  be  misled  by  such  subtleties,  yet  it  may  be  proper  a 
little  to  consider  them.  (p.  285) 

In  this  passage,  Butler  claims  that  the  question  of  our 

persistence  is  one  of  the  most  intelligible  that  can  be 

expressed.  He  goes  on  to  explain  how  it  is  so  in  passages 

immediately  following  his  introductory  statement;  looking  at  the 

support  that  Butler  offers  for  his  claim  that  the  question  is 

intelligible  is  helpful  for  explaining  why  it  is  that  he  claims 

that  identification  of  sameness  of  person  should  be  one  that  is 

trivial  and  uncomplicated.  In  his  explanation,  Butler  begins  by 
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appealing  to  Locke’s  criterion  of  consciousness  which  he 
subsequently  dismisses  as  being  inadequate.  He  does  so  in  the 
following  way. 

Butler  claims  that  the  answer  to  the  question  of  "wherein 

personal  identity  consists"  should  be  the  same  as  an  answer  to  a 

question  concerning  "similitude  or  equality."  He  says, 

. . . that  all  attempts  to  define  would  but  perplex  it,  yet 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  ascertaining  the  idea;  for 
as,  upon  two  triangles  being  compared  or  viewed  together 
there  arises  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  similitude,  or  upon 
twice  two  and  four  the  idea  of  equality;  so  likewise,  upon 
comparing  the  consciousness  of  oneself  or  one's  own 
existence  in  any  two  moments,  there  as  immediately  arises  to 
the  mind  the  idea  of  personal  identity.  . . . (p.  287) 

In  this  passage,  Butler  likens  the  comparison  of  one's 

consciousness  in  any  two  moments  to  comparing  geometrical  and 

mathematical  relations;  the  claim  appears  to  be  that  sameness  of 

one's  consciousness  at  any  two  moments  is  self-evident.  This 

claim  seems  right-for  Butler  says  that  one  compares  one's  own 

consciousness  at  two  different  times.  Thus,  we  can  conclude 

before  the  outcome  of  the  comparison  that  'one'  is  the  same  at 

those  two  times. 

This  characterization  of  the  criterion,  however,  runs  into 

problems.  First,  Butler  argues  that  it  is  circular: 

But  though  consciousness  of  what  is  past  does  thus  ascertain 
our  personal  identity  to  ourselves,  yet  to  say  that  it  makes 
personal  identity,  or  is  necessary  to  our  being  the  same 
persons,  is  to  say  that  a person  has  not  existed  a single 
moment,  nor  done  one  action  but  what  he  can  remember,  indeed 
not  but  what  he  reflects  upon;  and  one  should  really  think 
it  self-evident  that  consciousness  of  personal  identity 
presupposes,  and  therefore  cannot  constitute  personal 
identity  any  more  than  knowledge,  in  any  other  case,  can 
constitute  truth,  which  it  presupposes,  (p.  286) 

In  this  passage,  Butler  identifies  the  act  of  comparing  one's 

consciousness  at  two  different  times  as  an  act  of  remembering. 
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Memory,  as  Butler's  discussion  indicates,  requires  that  there  be 
an  existing  person  who  compares  his  or  her  consciousness  at  two 
different  times.  It  is  clear,  then,  why  Butler  considers  the 
outcome  of  such  a comparison  to  be  self-evident.  The  comparing 
of  consciousnesses  requires  that  a person  having  had  those 
consciousnesses  be  the  same-for  it  is  only  possible  to  compare 
one's  consciousness  if  this  is  the  case;  the  person  whose 
consciousnesses  they  are  is  also  trivially  the  same.  Any  view 
that  would  support  a memory  criterion  for  personal  identity, 
then,  is  one  that  would  be  circular  according  to  Butler's 
formulation . 

Let  us  look  at  this  problem  in  more  detail.  First,  we  might 
reconstruct  Butler's  argument  in  the  following  way: 

[1]  Persons  are  substantial  things  that  are  distinguished 
from  other  things  by  their  capacity  for  rational 
thought,  i.e.,  persons  are  thinking  things. 

[2]  Thoughts  cannot  occur  without  persons  to  have  them. 

[3]  A memory  is  a kind  of  thought,  so  an  instance  of  a 
memory  requires  that  there  be  a person-a  thinking 
thing-that  has  it.  (1,2) 

[4]  To  say  that  a person  A remembers  something  a person  B 
did  or  experienced  presupposes  that  A is  the  same 
person  as  B. 

[5]  If  that  p presupposes  that  q,  then  it  is  not  possible 
to  use  the  fact  that  p as  a criterion  for  its  being 
the  case  that  q. 

[6]  That  a person  A remembers  something  a person  B did  or 
experienced  cannot  be  used  as  a criterion  for  A's 
being  the  same  person  as  B (4-5) . 

The  relation  between  [1] - [3]  and  [4] -[6]  in  this  argument  is  that 

[l]-[3]  lay  out  the  background  conception  of  persons  on  which 

[4],  and,  hence,  [6],  relies.  [4]  presents  people  as 

substantial,  thinking  things-as  particulars  that  remain  the  same 

despite  having  different  thoughts  and  experiences-and  as  things 

that  persist  through  time  even  when  one  has  no  thoughts  and 

experiences,  as  when  one  is  asleep  and  not  dreaming.  [4],  then, 
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relies  on  the  assumptions  that  persons  are  substantial  things  [1] 

and  that  thoughts  require  persons  [2] . More  specifically,  when 

we  consider  how  the  charge  of  circularity  is  supposed  to  go,  we 

can  see  that  it  involves  thinking  of  the  memory  itself  as  having 

reference  to  a thing  conceived  of  as  identical  to  the  thing  doing 

the  remembering  independently  of  its  falling  under  a sortal,  and 

so  conceived  of  as  a substance  as  such.  As  we  shall  discuss 

below,  this  complaint  against  Locke  seems  to  miss  the  mark.  As 

we  have  already  seen,  first,  Locke  denies  that  we  can  appeal  to  a 

thinking  substance  to  account  for  our  persistence  and,  in 

addition,  his  characterization  of  consciousness  is  quite 

different  than  what  we  think  of  as  memory. 

Butler's  next  criticism  of  the  Lockean  view  is  supported  by 

the  fact  that  comparing  two  consciousnesses  via  remembering  some 

past  consciousness  suffices  for  sameness  of  person  trivially,  but 

couldn't  be  a necessary  condition  for  the  obtaining  of  the 

identity  relation  because  we  fail  to  remember  many  things  we  did 

in  the  past.  Thus,  if  memory  is  the  criterion  for  sameness  of 

person,  then  whatever  we  do  not  remember  is  not  essential  to  our 

persons.  This  result  is  problematic  for  Butler,  of  course, 

because  of  his  concerns  that  we  be  held  responsible  for  our 

actions;  he  rejects  the  memory  criterion  because  it  could  be  that 

we  would  forget  an  episode  thus  resulting  in  our  not  being  the 

person  that  participated  in  the  episode,  and  further  relieving  us 

of  any  responsibility  for  it.  As  he  puts  it. 

But  though  present  consciousness  of  what  we  at  present  do 
and  feel  is  necessary  to  our  being  the  persons  we  now  are, 
yet  present  consciousness  of  past  actions  or  feelings  is  not 
necessary  to  our  being  the  same  persons  who  performed  those 
actions,  or  had  those  feelings,  (p.  286) 
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The  solution  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  Lockean  view,  for 

Butler,  is  to  rely  on  a notion  of  substance.  As  we  have  seen  in 

the  previous  section,  Butler  appeals  to  substance  in 

characterizing  philosophical  sameness. 

This  sense  of  'same'  Butler  contrasts  with  our  common 

notions  that  we  appeal  to  for  conveniences  such  as  issues  of 

property  in  the  case  of  the  oak  tree.  However,  in  appealing  to 

substance  to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  senses  of  ’same', 

Butler  makes  an  assumption  that,  as  we  have  seen,  is  unavailable 

to  Locke-that  the  same  things  are  equivalent  to  the  same 

substances.  He  does  so  in  the  following  passage  where  he 

identifies  substance  with  being  and  then  attributes  the 

identification  of  them  to  Locke's  view.  He  states, 

The  thing  here  considered,  and  demonstratively,  as  I think, 
determined,  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  these  words, 

"whether  it"-i.e.,  the  same  self  or  person,  "be  the  same 
identical  substance?"  And  he  has  suggested  what  is  a much 
better  answer  to  the  question  than  that  which  he  gives  it  in 
form.  For  he  defines  person,  "a  thinking  intelligent 
being,"  &c.,  and  personal  identity,  "the  sameness  of  a 
rational  being."  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  same 
rational  being  is  the  same  substance;  which  needs  no  answer 
because  being  and  substance,  in  this  place,  stand  for  the 
same  idea.  The  ground  of  doubt,  whether  the  same  person  be 
the  same  substance,  is  said  to  be  this:  that  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  in  youth  and  in  old  age, 
or  in  any  two  joint  successive  moments,  is  not  the  same 
individual  action-i.e.,  not  the  same  consciousness,  but 
different  successive  consciousness.  . . . Though  the 
successive  consciousness  which  we  have  of  our  own  existence 
are  not  the  same,  yet  are  they  consciousness  of  one  and  the 
same  object;  of  the  same  person,  self,  or  living  agent. 

(p.  288) 

In  this  passage,  Butler  considers  'being'  and  'substance'  to 
stand  for  the  same  idea;  sameness  of  a rational  being  is,  simply, 
sameness  of  a substance.  While,  then,  Butler  claims  that  we  are 
conscious  of  ourselves  as  persisting  through  a succession  of 
consciousnesses,  it  is  not  our  consciousness  that  remains  the 
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same  and  accounts  for  our  being  the  same  persons  over  time-for 
consciousness  consists  of  individual  acts.  We  are  conscious,  by 
successive  consciousnesses,  of  being  the  same  thing  over  time 
which,  for  Butler,  consists  of  being  the  same  substance. 

In  sum,  Butler's  criticisms  include  the  following: 

(1)  Locke's  account  is  circular,  since  remembering  an  episode  in 
the  past  life  of  a person  presupposes  that  it  is  the  same  person 
as  that  doing  the  remembering;  (2)  Locke's  account  has  the 
problematic  result  that  we  are  not  identical  to  any  person  an 
episode  in  whose  life  we  cannot  remember,  so  that  an  old  man  may 
not  be  the  same  person  as  the  boy  a successor  to  whose  body  he 
occupies;  and  (3)  Locke  incorrectly  looks  to  something  other  than 
sameness  of  substance  as  what  grounds  claims  of  personal  identity 
over  time  and  appealing  to  this  criterion  counters  the  problems 
with  the  Lockean  view. 

Conclusion:  Problems  with  Butler's  Criticisms 

While  Butler's  concerns  are  well  taken  as  part  of  a general 
discussion  about  criteria  for  personal  identity,  Butler's 
position  as  a criticism  of  the  Lockean  view  is  misplaced  because 
he  attributes  to  Locke  a position  not  only  that  Locke  does  not 
accept  but  that  he  must  reject  given  his  empiricist  methodology. 

The  most  significant  mistake  that  Butler  makes  in  his 
criticism  of  Locke  is  to  ignore  Locke's  empiricist  critique  of 
the  general  notion  of  substance.  Locke,  as  pointed  out  above, 
thinks  that  we  literally  have  no  idea  corresponding  to  the 
abstract  term  'substance'  independently  of  a consideration  of 
qualities.  Thus,  from  Locke's  point  of  view,  Butler's  appeal  to 
sameness  of  substance  to  ground  the  notion  of  sameness  of  a thing 
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is  empty.  Locke  has  provided  no  such  criterion  for  sameness  of  a 
thing  because  he  relies  on  a notion  of  substance  that  is  a 
complex  idea  formed  of  simple  ideas  that  correspond  to  qualities 
of  objects.  On  the  Lockean  view,  one  has  no  idea  of  substance 
itself  or  of  persisting  bare  particulars  independent  of 
qualities . 

Now,  it  does  seem  that  Locke's  catalogue  of  what  ideas  the 
mind  contains  does  not  cover  the  range  of  types  of  thoughts  and 
mental  activities  of  which  we  are  capable  and  do  have.  It  seems 
problematic  on  Locke's  account  that  he  denies  that  we  have  a 
concept  of  substance  independently  of  qualities.  Hence,  it  may 
be  that  Butler  is  right  to  think  that  we  do  have  an  abstract 
notion  of  substance  and  that  it  does  play  a role  in  our  thinking 
about  the  identity  relation.  However,  one  cannot  simply  level 
this  complaint  without  considering  the  motivations  for  this 
consequence  of  Locke's  view-in  particular  his  theory  of  ideas. 
That  Butler  does  not  address  Locke's  motivations  but  attacks  the 
outcome  of  the  position  results  in  a failure  to  engage  fully  with 
Locke . 

It  is  important  also,  in  assessing  the  force  of  Butler's 
criticisms  of  Locke,  to  ask  whether  Butler  has  any  alternative 
answer  to  better  address  the  problems  that  Locke  is  responding  to 
in  putting  forward  his  account  of  personal  identity-for  we  might 
recall  that  Locke's  account  of  personal  identity,  in  fact,  is 
partly  a response  to  the  problem  that  is  raised  by  rejecting  the 
general  idea  of  substance-a  consequence  of  the  theory  of  ideas. 

If  Locke  had  in  hand  a notion  of  substance  apart  from  thinking  of 
particular  qualities  (a  kind  of  substance) , then  he  could 
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naturally  appeal,  as  Butler  does,  to  the  persistence  of  substance 
to  make  sense  of  our  being  the  same  person  even  during  times  when 
we  are  asleep  and  are  not  conscious  of  continuous  existence.  We 
could  appeal  to  a notion  of  an  enduring  substance  to  account  for 
being  the  same  person  from  one  waking  period  to  the  next,  when  a 
period  of  unconsciousness  lies  in  between.  But  if  we  cannot 
appeal  to  that  notion,  then  what  possible  alternatives  are  there? 

As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  possibility  even  of  observing  a 
continuous  stream  of  ideas  of  reflection  because  of  such  periods 
of  unconsciousness.  Seen  from  this  theoretical  perspective, 
Locke's  idea  of  appealing  to  consciousness  of  a past  experience 
or  action  or  thought  does  not  appear  to  be  strikingly 
counterintuitive.  Butler,  however,  seems  to  have  missed  entirely 
these  motivations  for  Locke's  view;  in  his  failure  to  do  so,  he 
attacks  Locke's  conclusions  without  addressing  their  ground. 
Further,  he  provides  no  alternative  that  addresses  Locke's 
concerns  but,  rather,  has  results  that  would  be  unacceptable  to 
Locke  and  inconsistent  with  his  epistemology. 

Finally,  evidence  that  Butler  ignores  Locke's  position 
regarding  the  abstract  idea  of  substance  is  provided  by  his 
identification  of  substance  and  being  in  discussing  Locke's  view. 
Butler  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  Locke  does  not  accept 
the  general  idea  of  substance.  And,  in  addition,  Butler 
attributes  to  Locke  an  understanding  of  the  relation  between 
persons  and  consciousness  according  to  which  Locke  believes  that 
any  change  in  consciousness,  interpreted  as  change  in  qualities, 
implies  a change  in  person;  but  this  is  simply  not  Locke's 
position  at  all.  Locke  appeals,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a special 
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epistemic  relation  we  bear  to  our  own  conscious  mental  states, 
which  he  thinks  in  some  sense  is  the  same  relation  we  can  bear  to 
our  past  mental  states,  and  which  suffices  of  itself  to  determine 
that  the  past  experiences  are  experiences  of  the  same  self. 

While  Butler's  celebrated  charge  of  circularity  is  to  be 
taken  seriously  on  any  view  that  appeals  to  a memory  criterion 
for  personal  identity,  it  can  also  be  partially  addressed. 

First,  Butler's  charge  relies  on  the  idea  that  one  can  remember 
only  episodes  in  one's  own  past  life  or  experiences  one  had 
oneself  in  the  past.  The  picture  he  has  in  mind,  though,  is  of 
one  substance  comparing  two  of  its  episodes  of  consciousness,  and 
we  know  that  the  presupposition  of  one  substance  there, 
independently  of  any  grounding  in  similarity  of  ideas  or 
relations  among  ideas,  is  one  that  Locke  rejects.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  clear  how  to  make  the  charge  of  circularity  work  without  that 
general  notion,  since  it  essentially  rests  on  the  observation 
that  an  attribution  of  a memory  of  a past  experience  has  the 
form: 

I remember  that  I . . . . 

I remember  my.  . . . 

We  observe  that  the  referring  terms  after  the  verb  have  to  pick 
out  the  same  thing  as  the  subject  terms.  However,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  rejecting  that  we  have  a general  idea  of  substance, 

Locke  does  not  really  allow  for  an  appeal  to  things  independently 
of  our  groups  of  simple  ideas  that  are  caused  by  qualities  in 
them.  Thus,  on  Locke's  view,  one  is  not  in  a position  to  justify 
assuming,  as  we  ordinarily  do,  that  there  is  a logical  subject 
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that  persists  over  time  in  the  way  that  our  normal  conception  of 
memory  would  lead  us  to  assume. 

The  attack  misfires,  then,  because  it  relies  for  its  force 
on  [1]  in  the  argument  above-that  Persons  are  substantial  things 
that  are  distinguished  from  other  things  by  their  capacity  for 
rational  thought,  i.e.,  persons  are  thinking  things-an  assumption 
made  about  persons  and  substance  that  Locke  does  not  and  cannot 
support  given  his  larger  view.  There  is,  then,  a reply  to  the 
objection  available  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Essay,  that 
amounts  to  a rejection  of  [1]  in  the  argument  above,  which,  in 
turn,  undermines  the  view  of  persons  presupposed  in  [4]  (to  say 
that  a person  A remembers  something  a person  B did  or  experienced 
presupposes  that  A is  the  same  person  as  B)  and  on  which  the 
criticism  aimed  at  the  view  in  [6]  (that  a person  A remembers 
something  a person  B did  or  experienced  cannot  be  used  as  a 
criterion  for  A's  being  the  same  person  as  B)  relies.  This 
reply,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  only  available  to  Locke,  but 
forced  by  the  overall  argument  of  the  Essay  in  which  Locke's 
rejection  of  a general  idea  of  substance  plays  a central  role. 
Attacks,  then,  that  rely  for  their  force  on  [1]  are  vitiated 
because  they  do  not  recognize  this  role  played  by  Locke's 
rejection  of  the  general  idea  of  substance. 

Locke's  rejection  of  [1]  does  point  to  a deep  problem  for 
Locke,  of  course,  one  that  comes  to  a head  in  Hume's  criticism  of 
the  idea  of  the  self  and  substitution  of  the  bundle  theory  of  the 
self  as  discussed  briefly  below  in  Chapter  Fourteen.  Hence, 
there  is  good  reason  to  resist  this  result  of  the  view.  But  the 
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charge  needs  to  be  reformulated,  not  taken  out  of  the  context  of 
Locke's  general  empiricist  analysis  of  all  concepts. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  is  unlikely  that  Locke  was 
thinking  of  consciousness  of  our  mental  states  as  involving  a 
propositional  content  that  includes  a reference  to  the  self. 
Recall  that  his  model  of  our  epistemic  relation  to  past 
experiences  is  our  epistemic  relation  to  current  experiences. 

When  I feel  pain,  or  have  an  experience  as  of  a white  sheet  of 
paper,  I seem  to  be  directly  aware  of  the  experience  itself  (the 
ideas,  Locke  would  say) . If  this  is  how  Locke  is  thinking  of  the 
consciousness  we  have  of  past  experiences,  then  the  content  does 
not  include  a reference  to  the  self  at  all,  or  at  least  it 
arguably  does  not.  So  we  may  also  say  here  that  those  who  rely 
on  this  criticism  of  Locke's  theory  are  thinking  about  the 
relation  we  bear  to  our  past  states  in  a way  that  is  different 
from  the  way  that  Locke  does.  And  to  that  extent,  their 
criticisms  miss  the  mark.  They  would  have  to  argue  that  Locke's 
conception  of  how  we  can  be  related  to  our  past  states  is 
mistaken,  rather  than  charging  the  account  he  actually  gives  with 
triviality. 

One  final  point  can  be  made  in  defense  of  Locke.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Locke's  account,  as  it  is  stated,  will  not  count 
a boy  and  the  old  man  he  becomes  (as  we  say)  as  the  same  person, 
if  the  old  man  is  not  conscious  of  experiences  of  the  boy.  This 
might  be  thought  to  be  a blow  against  Locke's  account,  since  he 
is  clearly  sensitive  to  our  intuitions  about  these  things,  and 
appeals  himself  to  thought  experiments  to  support  his  own 
conclusions.  Yet,  there  is  a modification  of  Locke's  view  that 
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allows  him  to  secure  the  right  result  without  giving  up  his  basic 
position.  That  is  to  define  sameness  of  person  recursively  in 
terms  of  consciousness  of  past  experiences.  That  is,  we  would 
say,  on  Locke's  behalf, 

x at  t is  the  same  person  as  y at  t'  (tct')  iff  y is 
conscious  of  some  experience  of  x's  or  there  is  some  z such 
that  z at  t*  (t<t*<t')  is  the  same  person  as  x at  t and  y is 
conscious  of  some  experience  of  z's. 

This  does  not  remove  all  the  difficulties  with  Locke's  position, 

but  it  does  meet  one  of  Butler's  concerns  compatibly  with  his 

basic  criticism. 

In  sum,  while  there  is  a reply  available  to  Locke,  the 
criticisms  that  Butler  launches  against  Locke  in  large  part  do 
not  engage  with  his  view.  In  particular,  Butler  seems  to  ignore 
Locke's  rejection  of  the  assumption  that  we  have  an  idea  of  a 
persisting  logical  subject  to  which  we  can  appeal.  As  we  shall 
see  in  Chapters  Thirteen  and  Fourteen,  Leibniz  and  Reid  launch 
similar  criticisms  on  similar,  problematic  grounds. 

Notes 

1.  Butler  claims  that  there  is  more  than  one  sense  of 
'same'  in  the  following  passage: 

The  inquiry  what  makes  vegetables  the  same,  in  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
relation  to  this  of  personal  identity,  because  the  word  same 
when  applied  to  them  and  to  person  is  not  only  applied  to 
different  subjects,  but  it  is  also  used  in  different  senses, 
(p.  287) 

2.  Considering  this  alternative  is  important  for  our 
purposes  because  in  it,  Butler  claims  that  the  strict, 
philosophical  sense  of  the  word  'same'  must  include  sameness  of 
substance.  In  direct  contrast  to  Locke's  view,  he  appeals  to  the 
example  of  an  oak  tree  not  to  explain  that  the  tree  must  stay  the 
same  over  time  because  of  its  organized  life  but,  rather,  to 
provide  a basis  for  claiming  that  an  oak  tree  cannot  remain  the 
same  for  any  two  moments  together. 
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3.  Here,  it  seems  that  Butler  must  mean  that  there  can  be 
no  transfer  of  instantiated  properties  unless  there  is  sameness 
of  substance-not  that  the  same  property  type  could  not  be  the 
same . 


4.  While  Butler  does  express  some  uncertainty  for  whether 
persons  are  properties  or  substances,  a criterion  for  their 
sameness  requires  sameness  of  substance.  He  says, 

this  he,  person,  or  self,  must  either  be  a substance,  or  a 
property  of  some  substance.  If  he,  if  person,  be  a 
substance,  then  consciousness  that  he  is  the  same  person  is 
consciousness  that  he  is  the  same  substance.  If  the  person, 
or  he,  be  the  property  of  a substance,  still  consciousness 
that  he  is  the  same  property  is  as  certain  a proof  that  his 
substance  remains  the  same,  as  consciousness  that  he  remains 
the  same  substance  would  be-since  the  same  property  cannot 
be  transferred  form  one  substance  to  another,  (pp.  291-292) 

Here,  Butler  does  not  commit  himself  to  a strong  positive  view  of 
personal  identity.  Further,  again  here  (see  note  #3),  Butler 
must  be  thinking  of  the  transfer  of  instantiated  properties  and 
not  kinds  of  properties. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

LEIBNIZ'S  RESPONSE  TO  LOCKE'S  THEORY  OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY 

Introduction 

Like  Butler's  response  to  Locke's  theory  of  personal 
identity,  Leibniz's  criticisms  in  his  New  Essays  Concerning  Human 
Understanding  (1997)  depend  to  a large  degree  on  his  positive 
view-in  particular  on  his  assumptions  regarding  substance  and  a 
claim  similar  to  Butler's  that  there  are  two  senses  of  the  word 
'same '-the  philosophical  sense  and  the  common  sense.  As  on 
Butler's  view,  in  addition,  these  two  points  are  related  to  one 
another  in  important  ways. 

While  similar  in  focus,  however,  Leibniz's  discussion  of 
substance  and  the  identity  relation  differs  in  some  ways  from 
Butler's,  most  obviously  in  his  appeal  to  an  internal  principle 
to  define  the  philosophical  sense  of  'same'.  As  we  shall  see, 
Leibniz's  criticism  of  Locke's  account  of  substance  and  the 
identity  relation  rest  on  the  following  main  points:  (1)  that  an 

internal  principle  is  what  suffices  for  identity  (2)  that  there 
is  more  than  one  sense  of  'same '-what  Leibniz  identifies  as  a 
real  sense  and  apparent  sense;  and  (3)  that  the  real  sense  of 
'same'  requires  some  sameness  of  substance. 

Leibniz's  Introduction  to  Identity  and  the  Internal  Principle 

In  the  first  sections  of  chapter  xxvii  of  the  New  Essays, 
Leibniz  makes  some  important  claims  about  the  identity  relation 
that  come  into  play  as  he  discusses  Locke's  view  of  personal 
identity  and  rejects  Locke's  appeal  to  a principle  of 
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individuation  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to  a principle  of 
distinction.  Leibniz  introduces  the  problem  in  the  following 
way. 
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First,  Leibniz  challenges  Locke's  appeal  to  the  time  and 

place  of  the  origin  of  things  as  sufficient  for  distinguishing 

them  as  unique  existants.  Leibniz  claims  that  this  appeal  to 

time  and  place  is  misguided  for  several  reasons.  Time  and  space 

are,  for  Leibniz,  not  "substances  or  complete  realities"  (p.  230) 

in  themselves  and  thus  cannot  be  used  as  a guide  for 

distinguishing  between  things;  in  fact,  Leibniz  argues,  we  rely 

on  things  to  distinguish  times  and  places  from  one  another.  What 

distinguishes  things  is  not  something  external  to  them,  he 

claims,  but  something  internal  to  them;  "there  must  always  be  an 

internal  principle  of  distinction"  (p.  230).  This  principle, 

however,  although  recognizable  in  principle,  Leibniz  says,  is  not 

always  recognizable  by  us  in  fact.  Leibniz  describes  this 

"principle  of  distinction"  in  the  following  passage  where  he 

responds  to  Locke's  appeal  to  an  individuating  principle  based  on 

something  external  to  objects.  He  states. 

The  'principle  of  individuation'  reduces,  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  to  the  principle  of  distinction.  ...  If  two 
individuals  were  perfectly  similar  and  equal  and,  in  short, 
indistinguishable  in  themselves,  there  would  be  no  principle 
of  individuation  . . . there  would  be  no  individual 
distinctness,  no  separate  individuals.  That  is  why  the 
notion  of  atoms  is  chimerical  and  arises  only  from  men's 
incomplete  conceptions.  For  if  there  were  atoms,  i.e. 
perfectly  hard  and  perfectly  unalterable  bodies  which  were 
incapable  of  internal  change  and  could  differ  from  one 
another  only  in  size  and  in  shape  . . . since  they  could 
have  the  same  size  and  shape  they  would  then  be 
indistinguishable  in  themselves  and  discernible  only  by 
means  of  external  denominations  with  no  internal  foundation; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  greatest  principles  of  reason. 

(pp.  230-231) 
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Leibniz's  argument  in  this  passage  can  be  summarized  in  the 
following  way: 

[A]  : A Basic  Claim:  The  'principle  of  individuation'  in  the  case 
of  individuals  is  the  same  as  the  principle  of  distinction, 
which  is  that  a and  b are  distinct  individuals  if  and  only 
if  they  differ  in  some  of  their  internal  properties. 

Application:  The  notion  of  an  atom  does  not  make  clear  sense. 

[1]  The  notion  of  an  atom  is  the  notion  of  some  perfectly  hard 
unalterable  body,  of  which  there  could  be  many,  all  alike  in 
shape  and  size  and  all  other  respects. 

[2]  The  notion  of  an  atom  is  coherent.  (Supposition  for 
reductio) 

[3]  If  the  notion  of  an  atom  is  coherent,  then  there  could  be 
many  things  alike  in  size  and  shape  and  all  other  respects. 
[1] 

[4]  There  could  be  many  different  things  alike  in  size  and  shape 
and  all  other  respects.  [2,3] 

[5]  There  are  no  two  things  alike  in  size  and  shape  and  all 
other  respects.  [A] 

[6]  Contradiction.  [4,5] 

[7]  The  notion  of  an  atom  is  not  coherent.  [2,6] 

The  importance  of  this  argument  for  our  purposes  is  that  Leibniz 
extends  it  to  things  in  general.  It  is  not  the  case  that  he 
requires  that  the  differences  between  things  actually  be 
determined  and  marked  in  order  that  apparently  individual  things 
be  established  as  actually  individual.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  their  being  individuals  that  they  could,  in  principle,  be 
distinguished  by  something  internal  to  them,  which,  similarly  to 
his  position  in  the  passage  above,  Leibniz  distinguishes  from 
external  determinations  such  as  appeals  to  space  and  time. 

Leibniz's  appeal  to  something  internal  to  things  as 
differentiating  them  brings  into  view  the  problem  concerning  the 
cross-temporal  identity  with  which  Locke  was  concerned.  Leibniz 
accepts  that  whatever  it  is  that  is  internal  to  things  that 
accounts  for  their  being  individuals  is  something  that  survives 
change-something  like  Locke's  appeal  to  life  and  an  ongoing 
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organization  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  persistence  of  the  same 
plant,  for  example,  despite  the  many  changes  in  its  constituent 
particles,  its  shape,  size,  and  so  on.  As  Leibniz  puts  it,  "[i]n 
fact,  however,  every  body  is  changeable  and  indeed  is  actually 
changing  all  the  time,  so  that  it  differs  in  itself  from  every 
other"  (p.  231).  Leibniz's  response  to  the  problem  of  identity, 
as  introduced  above,  however,  differs  from  Locke's  in  important 
ways.  Let  us  see  how  it  does. 

Leibniz ' s Response  to  the  Problem 
Leibniz's  response  to  the  problem  of  identity  is  to  appeal 
to  an  internal  principle,  as  mentioned  above,  as  the  key  to 
cross-temporal  identity  conditions.  If  a criterion  is  provided 
that  does  not  include  such  an  internal  principle,  Leibniz  claims, 
one  provides  a criterion  only  of  apparent  and  not  strict 
identity.  On  this  basis,  Leibniz  attacks  Locke's  criterion  of 
sameness  of  organization  as  a criterion  for  sameness  of  a living 
thing  on  the  grounds  that  it  fails  to  appeal  to  an  internal 
principle  and,  therefore,  works  only  as  a criterion  for  apparent 
identity.  In  contrast,  Leibniz  claims  that  for  a plant  to 
persist,  for  example,  would  require  not  only  sameness  of 
organization,  but  an  internal  principle  of  sameness  as  well.  As 
Leibniz  puts  it,  " [o] rganization  or  configuration  alone,  without 
an  enduring  principle  of  life  which  I call  'monad',  would  not 
suffice  to  make  something  remain  numerically  the  same,  i.e.  the 
same  individual"  (p.  231) . 

The  reason  that  an  enduring  principle  is  required,  as 
Leibniz  explains  it,  is  that  an  object  of  a certain  configuration 
or  shape  can  continue  to  represent  the  same  kind,  yet  constitute 
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a different  individual.  Leibniz  demonstrates  this  point  against 

Locke  with  an  example.  The  example  is  meant  to  show  that  a 

thing,  A,  can  be  of  the  same  kind  of  a thing  as  a thing,  B,  but 

be  a different  thing-and  we  would  not  necessarily  detect  that  A 

was  not  the  same  as  B.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  one  cannot 

rely  on  external  considerations  in  assessing  whether  or  not  the 

identity  relation  holds  over  time  with  respect  to  an  object;  by 

doing  so,  one  can  only  guarantee  apparent,  not  real,  identity. 

Further,  unless  plants  and  animals  contain  souls,  their  identity 

is  also  only  apparent  and  not  strict.  Leibniz's  example  of  the 

error  one  could  make  is  presented  in  the  following  passage: 

When  an  iron  horse-shoe  changes  to  copper  in  a certain 
mineral  water  from  Hungary,  the  same  kind  of  shape  remains 
but  not  the  same  individual:  the  iron  dissolves,  and  the 
copper,  with  which  the  water  is  impregnated,  is  precipitated 
and  imperceptibly  replaces  it.  But  the  shape  is  an 
accident,  which  does  not  pass  from  one  subject  to  another 
(de  subjecto  in  subjectum) . So  we  must  acknowledge  that 
organic  bodies  as  well  as  others  remain  'the  same'  only  in 
appearance,  and  not  strictly  speaking.  (p.  232) 

Here,  Leibniz  argues  that  the  subject  is  not  necessarily  the 

same,  even  if  the  shape  of  the  "horse-shoe"  does  not  change  over 

time.  His  point  is  that  we  cannot  trust  what  our  senses  inform 

us-that  there  is  a horse-shoe  that  remains  the  same  over 

time-even  when  we  perceive  an  object  of  the  same  shape  at  time  t2 

as  at  time  tl  and  all  the  times  in  between.  In  fact,  Leibniz 

claims,  there  has,  because  of  a chemical  change,  been  a 

replacement  of  one  subject,  or  thing,  by  another-a  change  that  is 

imperceptible  to  us.  On  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  example, 

Leibniz  argues,  we  must  accept  that  organic  bodies  only  remain 

the  same  in  the  sense  of  apparent,  and  not  strict,  identity 
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because  they  are  similarly  always  changing  their  parts  even 

though  they  might  remain  the  same  or  a similar  shape. 

As  Leibniz  explains  it,  then,  it  is  not  the  organic  body 

that  accounts  for  sameness  of  spiritual  beings,  but  a soul  that 

remains  the  same  despite  changes  in  material  constitution. 

Leibniz  puts  this  in  the  following  way: 

It  is  rather  like  a river  whose  water  is  continually 
changing,  or  like  Theseus's  ship  which  the  Athenians  were 
constantly  repairing.  But  as  substances  which  possess  in 
themselves  a genuine,  real,  substantial  unity,  and  which  are 
capable  of  actions  which  can  properly  be  called  'vital';  and 
as  for  substantial  beings,  quae  uno  spiritu  continentur  as 
one  of  the  ancient  jurists  says,  meaning  that  a certain 
indivisible  spirit  animates  them:  one  can  rightly  say  that 
they  remain  perfectly  'the  same  individual'  in  virtue  of 
this  soul  or  spirit  which  makes  the  I in  substances  which 
think,  (p.  232) 

This  is  an  important  passage.  In  it,  Leibniz  again  denies  that 
an  appeal  to  sameness  of  organization  or  shape  is  adequate  as  a 
criterion  for  strict  identity.  For  strict  identity,  substances 
must  possess  a substantial  unity  which  is  capable  of  vital 
actions-a  spirit  or  soul,  "which  makes  the  I in  substances  which 
think."  Sameness  of  soul  or  spirit,  then,  is  the  criterion  that 
Leibniz  appeals  to  for  strict  identity.  Animals,  plants,  or 
artifacts  with  no  soul  or  spirit  cannot  remain  the  same  in  the 
strict  sense  as  those  things  with  souls  or  spirits;  as  he  puts 
it,  "[i]f  plants  and  brutes  have  not  souls,  then  their  identity 
is  only  apparent,  but  if  they  do  have  souls  their  identity  is 
strictly  genuine,  although  their  organic  bodies  do  not  retain 
such  an  identity"  (p.  232). 

Leibniz  applies  this  point  in  responding  to  Locke's 
criterion  for  "sameness  of  man";  Leibniz  characterizes  Locke's 
discussion  of  sameness  of  man  as  showing  "'wherein  the  identity 
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of  the  same  man  consists;  viz.  in  nothing  but'  his  enjoying  the 

same  life,  which  is  continued  'by  constantly  fleeting  particles 

of  matter,  in  succession  vitally  united  to  the  same  organized 

body'"  (p.  232).  Leibniz  argues  that  Locke  provides  a criterion 

only  for  apparent  identity.  He  says, 

[t]hat  can  be  understood  in  my  way.  In  fact,  an  organic 
body  does  not  remain  the  same  for  more  than  a moment;  it 
only  remains  equivalent.  And  if  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
soul,  there  will  not  be  the  same  life,  nor  a 'vital'  unity, 
either.  So  the  identity  in  that  case  would  be  merely 
apparent,  (p.  232) 

There  are  two  important  claims  being  made  here;  the  first  is  that 
organic  bodies  do  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  survive  changes  in 
their  parts,  and  the  second  is  that  in  order  to  survive,  there 
must  be  a sameness  of  soul.  That  is,  it  is  sameness  of  soul  that 
accounts  for  the  sameness  of  an  ongoing  life  or  a vital  unity. 
While  Leibniz  allows  that  "life"  indicates  that  something 
persists,  it  is  important  that  he  means  not  the  sameness  of  a 
continued  organization  in  Locke's  sense  but,  rather,  the 
existence  of  a soul,  vital  unity,  or  monad. 

In  this  first  part  of  Leibniz's  criticisms  of  Locke  and  the 
discussion  of  his  positive  view,  then,  we  see  that  Leibniz  argues 
that  for  an  adequate  criterion  of  cross-temporal  identity,  one 
must  appeal  to  an  internal  principle.  Otherwise,  one  appeals  to 
a criterion  for  apparent  identity  and  not  real  identity.  For 
real  identity,  one  must  appeal  to  an  internal  principle  that 
constitutes  a vital,  active  unity;  and  this  vital,  active  unity 
is  a soul,  spirit,  or  I in  substances  that  think.  Let  us  now 
consider  Leibniz's  discussion  of  Locke's  criterion  for  personal 
identity  where  he  appeals  again  to  his  restrictions  on  strict 
identity.  They  are  as  follows: 
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[1]  That  there  must  be  an  internal  principle  of 
distinction  and 

[2]  What  constitutes  this  internal  principle  persists  as  a 
substantial  unity  (soul,  spirit) . 

Leibniz's  diagnosis,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  below,  of  where 

Locke  goes  wrong  is  twofold:  Locke  does  not  see  the  problems 

connected  with  appealing  to  a criterion  for  distinctness  external 

to  things,  and  Locke  does  not  recognize  that  what  he  does  appeal 

to  with  his  criteria  for  the  persistence  of  representatives  of 

substance  kinds  only  ensures  apparent  identity. 

In  the  following  section,  we  shall  see  that  Leibniz  appeals 
to  both  of  the  assumptions  listed  above  in  his  discussion  of 
Locke's  theory  of  personal  identity.  There  are  a couple  of 
additional  points  that  are  helpful  to  consider,  as  well,  that 
have  importance  for  the  section  of  his  discussion  where  he  takes 
up  the  problem  of  providing  a criterion  for  cross-temporal 
identity  conditions  for  persons.  First,  it  is  helpful  to  note 
that  some  of  the  assumptions  that  Leibniz  does  not  discuss  in 
detail  in  this  chapter  but  that  are  important  for  the  claims  that 
he  makes  in  the  chapter  about  the  soul  are  supported  further  by 
other  sections  of  the  New  Essays.  For  example,  on  Leibniz's 
account,  the  soul  is  always  perceiving,  even  though  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  perceptions  that  it  has.  Thus,  the  soul  contains 
ideas  of  which  we  are  not  aware  but  of  which  we  could  become 
aware.  Second,  in  contrast  to  Butler,  Leibniz  considers  that  for 
moral  purposes,  or  moral  identity,  apparent  identity  is  adequate. 
In  the  following,  first,  we  shall  see  what  Leibniz's  positive 
view  for  sameness  of  human  beings  is-strict  identity  (for  he 
aligns  personal  identity  with  apparent  identity)  and  on  what 
grounds  he  attacks  the  Lockean  view. 
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Leibniz's  Criterion  for  Sameness  of  Person 

Leibniz  accepts  that  consciousness  is  adequate  for 

ascertaining  apparent  identity  for  purposes  of  moral 

considerations.  He  does  not,  however,  accept  it  as  an  adequate 

criterion  for  the  obtaining  of  the  real  identity  relation  for 

human  beings  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  only  guaranteed  by 

sameness  of  soul.  This  view  becomes  complicated,  however, 

because  Leibniz  is  also  reluctant  to  allow  that  there  can  be 

souls  that  can  transmigrate  from  body  to  body.  In  addition  to 

appealing  to  an  internal  principle  for  sameness  of  soul,  then,  he 

places  an  additional  condition  on  the  criterion  for  sameness  of  a 

human  by  positing  that  a soul  must  exist  in  perfect  coordination 

with  a particular  body  or  part  of  a single  body.  Leibniz 

explains  in  the  following  passage: 

. . . a single  individual  substance  can  retain  its  identity 
only  by  preservation  of  the  same  soul,  for  the  body  is  in  a 
continual  flux  and  the  soul  does  not  reside  in  certain  atoms 
which  are  reserved  for  it  ...  . However,  there  is  no 
'transmigration'  in  which  the  soul  entirely  abandons  its 
body  and  passes  into  another.  Even  in  death  it  always 
retains  an  organic  body,  part  of  its  former  one,  although 
what  it  retains  is  always  subject  to  wasting  away  insensibly 
and  to  restoring  itself,  and  even  at  a given  time  to 
undergoing  a great  change.  Thus,  instead  of  transmigration 
of  the  soul  there  is  reshaping,  infolding,  unfolding,  and 
flowing,  in  the  soul's  body.  (p.  233) 

Here,  Leibniz  puts  forward  a view  that  is  supported  by  other 

sections  of  his  discussion  in  the  New  Essays.  The  passage 

supports  parts  of  his  theory  described  above-that,  first,  there 

is  something  internal  to  a substance  that  accounts  for  its  being 

distinguished  and,  in  principle,  distinguishable  from  other 

substances-the  soul.  Leibniz  also  makes  an  additional  assumption 

that  comes  into  play  on  his  positive  view;  the  soul  must, 

similarly  to  what  we  have  seen  as  being  important  to  Butler's 
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view,  be  attached  in  some  way  to  the  same  organic  body  over  time 
to  persist.  Here,  then,  Leibniz  adds,  in  addition  to  the 
conditions  above,  a third  condition: 

[3]  That  for  a thing  to  remain  the  same  across  time 
intervals,  there  must  be  some  sameness  of  body. 

As  mentioned,  and  as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  stated  in  a 

passage  cited  in  the  next  section,  the  criterion  that  Leibniz 

gives  he  does  not  consider  to  be  unique  to  persons  as  opposed  to 

humans.  Rather,  personal  or  moral  identity  are  kinds  of  apparent 

identity.  The  identity  conditions  for  human  beings,  which  are 

strict,  are  the  three  that  have  been  listed  in  the  course  of  this 

discussion.  They  are  as  follows: 

[1]  That  there  must  be  an  internal  principle  of 
distinction, 

[2]  What  constitutes  this  internal  principle  persists  as  a 
substantial  unity  (soul,  spirit),  and 

[3]  That  for  a thing  to  remain  the  same  across  time 
intervals,  there  must  be  some  sameness  of  body. 

Identity  and  Determination 

In  the  following  passage,  Leibniz  claims  that  while  Locke 
provides  a way  of  determining  when  persons  are  the  same,  he  fails 
to  provide  an  adequate  criterion  for  when  they  indeed  are  the 
same.  Leibniz  poses  his  criticisms  in  the  following  way.  First, 
he  allows  that  consciousness  is  a way  of  discerning  when  persons 
are  the  same  and,  further,  that  consciousness  has  important 
implications  for  moral  responsibility.  However,  as  a criterion 
for  real  identity,  consciousness  falls  short-for  it  is  the 
continuance  of  the  soul  that  ensures  real  identity  for  Leibniz. 

He  states, 

I also  hold  this  opinion  that  consciousness  of  the  sense  of 

I proves  moral  or  personal  identity.  And  that  is  how  I 

distinguish  the  incessancy  of  a beast's  soul  from  the 

immortality  of  the  soul  of  a man:  both  of  them  preserve 
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real,  physical  identity;  but  it  is  consonant  with  the  rules 
of  divine  providence  that  in  man's  case  the  soul  should  also 
retain  a moral  identity  which  is  apparent  to  us  ourselves, 
so  as  to  constitute  the  same  person,  which  is  therefore 
sensitive  to  punishments  and  rewards.  You  seem  to  hold, 
sir,  that  this  apparent  identity  could  be  preserved  in  the 
absence  of  any  real  identity,  (p.  236) 

Here,  Leibniz  allows  that  consciousness  is  helpful  for 

determining  personal  or  moral  identity,  but  he  claims  that  real 

identity  cannot  be  so  determined.  His  strategy,  then,  is  to 

criticize  Locke's  view  as  inadequate  because  it  fails  to  account 

for  this  difference  between  identity  and  determination  and  simply 

accepts  a criterion  for  apparent  identity  on  the  mistake  that  it 

is  a criterion  for  real  identity. 

Like  Butler's  discussion,  Leibniz  attributes  to  Locke  a 

memory  criterion,  and  he  attacks  the  criterion  on  the  basis  that 

(1)  there  is  a presupposition  that  there  is  real  identity  through 

each  moment  of  our  awareness;  as  Leibniz  explains  this  point 

below,  our  selves  or  souls  persist  despite  our  changing  thoughts 

and  independently  of  our  awareness  and  (2)  on  Locke's  appeal  to 

such  a criterion,  Locke  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  because  we 

do  not  have  memories  of  being  young  babies  that  we  are  not  the 

same  persons  that  we  were  then.  As  Leibniz  puts  it, 

...  I should  have  thought  that,  according  to  the  order  of 
things,  an  identity  which  is  apparent  to  the  person 
concerned-one  who  senses  himself  to  be  the  same-presupposes 
a real  identity  obtaining  through  each  immediate  [temporal] 
transition  accompanied  by  reflection,  or  by  the  sense  of  I; 
because  an  intimate  and  immediate  perception  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  If  a man  could  be 
a mere  machine  and  still  possess  consciousness,  I would  have 
to  agree  with  you,  sir;  but  I hold  that  that  state  of 
affairs  is  not  possible-at  least  not  naturally.  I would  not 
wish  to  deny,  either,  that  'personal  identity'  and  even  the 
'self'  persist  in  us,  and  that  I am  that  I who  was  in  the 
cradle,  merely  on  the  grounds  that  I can  no  longer  remember 
anything  that  I did  at  that  time.  (p.  236) 
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As  Leibniz  continues  this  passage,  he  takes  issue  with  the  notion 

that  memory  is  adequate  for  personal  identity.  He  points  out, 

for  example,  that  one  could  seemingly  forget  all  that  one  was 

familiar  with  by  an  illness.  However,  one  could  recover  such 

memories  gradually  by  conversing  with  other  people.  Thus,  the 

self  is  something  independent  of  the  appearance  of  self  and  "from 

consciousness"  (p.  237).  Leibniz  states, 

As  regards  'self',  it  will  be  as  well  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  appearance  of  self  and  from  consciousness.  The  'self' 
makes  real  physical  identity,  and  the  appearance  of  self, 
when  accompanied  by  truth,  adds  to  it  personal  identity. 

So,  not  wishing  to  say  that  personal  identity  extends  no 
further  than  memory,  still  less  would  I say  that  the  'self', 
or  physical  identity,  depends  upon  it.  The  existence  of 
real  personal  identity  is  proved  ...  by  present  and 
immediate  reflection;  it  is  proved  conclusively  enough  for 
ordinary  purposes  by  memories  across  intervals  and  by  the 
testimony  of  other  people.1  (p.  237) 

Leibniz  agrees  here  with  Locke  that  consciousness  of  one's  past 

experiences  is  a criterion  for  sameness  of  person.  He  says  it  is 

by  consciousness  that  we  make  apparent  to  ourselves  that  we  are 

the  same  person  as  we  were  at  some  time  in  the  past.  He  also 

labels  this  'apparent  identity',  perhaps  simply  because  he  thinks 

of  it  as  identity  made  apparent  to  us,  or  perhaps  also  because  he 

will  allow  that  this  consciousness  of  past  experiences  might  not 

always  be  veridical.  But  he  protests  against  Locke  that  we  could 

not  make  our  past  existence  apparent  to  ourselves  in  this  way 

without  a real  identity  as  well,  which  Leibniz  says  comes  to 

sameness  of  soul  or  monad.  And  given  this,  what  Locke  offers  us 

is  not  a primary  criterion  for  personal  identity  at  all,  but  just 

a kind  of  useful  epistemic  mark:  It  does  not  explain  or 

constitute  personal  identity. 
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This  objection  is  pressed  home  in  the  following  passage,  in 
which  Leibniz  explicitly  treats  Locke's  criterion  as  a memory 
criterion,  and  also  levels  Butler's  objection  that  we  don't 
remember  experiences  from  all  past  stages  of  ourselves.  Leibniz 
says. 


An  immaterial  being  or  spirit  cannot  'be  stripped  of  all' 
perception  of  its  past  existence.  It  retains  impressions  of 
everything  which  has  previously  happened  to  it,  and  it  even 
has  presentiments  of  everything  which  will  happen  to  it;  but 
these  states  of  mind  are  mostly  too  minute  to  be 
distinguishable  and  for  one  to  be  aware  of  them,  although 
they  may  perhaps  grow  some  day.  It  is  this  continuity  and 
interconnection  of  perceptions  which  make  someone  really  the 
same  individual;  but  our  awareness-i . e . when  we  are  aware  of 
past  states  of  mind-prove  a moral  identity  as  well,  and  make 
the  real  identity  appear.  The  pre-existence  of  souls  does 
not  appear  to  us  through  our  perceptions.  But  if  it  really 
were  the  case,  it  could  some  day  make  itself  known,  (p.  239) 

While  Leibniz's  criterion  of  personal  identity,  which  is  that  the 

soul  is  attached  to  an  organic  substance  over  time,  is  thus 

related  to  our  awareness  of  past  perceptions,  what  Leibniz  denies 

is  that  this  awareness  is  necessary  as  a criterion  for  the 

continuity  of  the  self.  What  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for 

real  identity  is  the  soul-containing  a series  of  perceptions  and 

attached  to  some  (perhaps  rarefied)  body-independently  of  our 

consciousness.  Leibniz  does  consider  the  possibility  of 

consciousness  attached  to  two  souls  and  allows  that  this  would 

permit  of  moral,  albeit  not  strict,  identity.  This  possibility, 

however,  "would  disrupt  the  order  of  things  for  no  reason,  and 

would  divorce  what  can  come  before  our  awareness  from  the 

truth-the  truth  which  is  preserved  by  insensible  perceptions" 

(p.  242). 
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Conclusion:  Problems  with  Leibniz's  Criticisms 

Leibniz  provides  a summary  of  his  discussion  in  the 
following  passage: 

I have  shown  you  the  basis  of  true  physical  identity,  and 
have  shown  that  it  does  not  clash  with  moral  identity  or 
with  memory  either.  And  I have  also  shown  that  although 
they  [sc.  moral  identity  and  memory]  cannot  always  indicate 
a person's  physical  identity  either  to  the  person  in 
question  or  to  his  acquaintances,  they  never  run  counter  to 
physical  identity  and  are  never  totally  divorced  from  it. 
Finally,  I have  shown  that  there  are  always  created  spirits 
who  know  or  can  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  that  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  things  which  make  no  difference  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  persons  themselves  will  do  so  only 
temporarily,  (p.  247) 

In  this  summary  of  his  attack  on  Locke's  view,  Leibniz  seems  to 
consider  his  position  to  be  one  that  is  accommodating  to 
Locke-one  that  takes  Locke's  view  as  on  the  right  track  as  an 
account  of  moral  identity  but  fails  for  strict  identity. 

However,  while  Leibniz's  discussion  of  Locke's  theory  of 
personal  identity  is  more  detailed  and  developed  than  is 
Butler's,  Leibniz  makes  some  similar  errors  in  his  attack  on  it. 
Many  assumptions  that  Leibniz  makes,  for  example,  about  strict 
identity  are,  as  we  have  seen,  unavailable  to  Locke. 

First,  Leibniz  assumes  that,  for  strict  identity,  there  must 
be  an  internal  principle  of  sameness  that  is  not,  perhaps, 
perceptible  by  us,  and  he  claims  that  what  it  is  that  allows  for 
this  principle  to  obtain-a  soul  or  spirit-must  be  united  with 
some  part  of  an  organic  body.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  an  appeal  to 
something  like  a thinking  substance  or  a soul-something  like  a 
bare  particular  that  remains  the  same  underneath  or  independently 
of  constantly  changing  thoughts-is  off  limits  to  Locke.  Thus, 
the  distinction  between  apparent  and  strict  identity,  given 
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Locke's  view,  cannot  go  through;  there  is  no  room  for  strict 
identity  for  Locke. 

Second,  and  also  importantly,  Leibniz  allows  that  we  can 
have  perceptions  and  thoughts  of  which  we  are  not  aware  that 
account  for  a variation  among  the  unity  of  a soul  or  monad. 
However,  Locke's  empiricism  rests  on  a supposition  that  we  are 
aware  of  all  of  our  perceptions.  Thus,  there  could  be  no  chain 
of  perceptions  that  were  connected  together  of  which  we  were 
unaware  or  that  would  serve  to  unite  our  perceptions  as  an 
alternative  to  appealing  to  a continuous,  thinking  substance.2 

Finally  we  can  respond  to  the  objection  that  we  forget 
sometimes  things  about  our  past  selves  as  we  did  for  Butler's 
criticisms.  That  is,  there  is  a response  available  to  this  kind 
of  criticism  that  calls  on  a recursive  definition  of  the  self 
over  time  based  on  a criterion  of  consciousness.3  In  our  final 
chapter,  we  shall  consider  Reid's  criticisms  and  how  they  echo 
those  of  Butler  and  Leibniz.  Reid  does,  however,  in  addition, 
offer  criticisms  that  are  similar  to  Hume's.  We  shall  see  in 
what  ways  and  whether  Reid  takes  seriously  the  constraints 
imposed  on  Locke  by  his  theory  of  ideas. 

Notes 


1.  Leibniz  continues. 

Even  if  God  were  to  change  the  real  identity  in  some 
extraordinary  manner,  the  personal  identity  would  remain, 
provided  that  the  man  preserved  the  appearances  of 
identity-the  inner  ones  (i.e.  the  ones  belonging  to 
consciousness)  as  well  as  outer  ones  such  as  those 
consisting  in  what  appears  to  other  people.  Thus, 
consciousness  is  not  the  only  means  of  establishing  personal 
identity,  and  its  deficiencies  may  be  made  up  by  other 
people's  accounts  or  even  by  other  indications.  But 
difficulties  arise  when  there  is  a conflict  between  these 
various  appearances.  Consciousness  may  stay  silent,  as  in 
loss  of  memory;  but  if  it  spoke  out  plainly  in  opposition  to 
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the  other  appearances,  we  would  be  at  a loss  to  decide  and 
would  sometimes  be  suspended  between  two  possibilities:  that 
the  memory  is  mistaken  or  that  outer  appearances  are 
deceptive,  (p.  237) 

2.  As  we  have  seen,  Locke's  appeal  to  consciousness  instead  of  a 
continuity  of  thought  criterion  takes  seriously  that  we  survive 
periods  of  unconsciousness  such  as  when  we  sleep. 

3.  This  response  was  provided  in  Chapter  Twelve: 

x at  t is  the  same  person  as  y at  t'  (t<t')  iff  y is  conscious  of 
some  experience  of  x's  or  there  is  some  z such  that  z at  t* 

( t<t *<t ' ) is  the  same  person  as  x at  t and  y is  conscious  of  some 
experience  of  z ' s . 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

REID'S  RESPONSE  TO  LOCKE'S  THEORY  OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY 

Introduction 

In  his  essays,  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man  (1941),  Reid 
provides  commentaries  on  both  Locke  and  Hume  and  a general 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  ideas.  While  Reid  identifies  several 
problems  with  Locke's  theory  of  ideas,1  he  does  not  indicate  any 
direct  link  between  his  criticisms  concerning  the  theory  of  ideas 
and  Locke's  position  with  regard  to  identity  and  personal 
identity.  Instead,  Reid  makes  a number  of  different  charges 
against  Locke,  several  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  resemble  those 
of  Butler  and  Leibniz,  and  others  of  which  echo  parts  of  Hume's 
discussion  of  personal  identity  in  the  Treatise.  We  shall  first 
examine  what  Reid's  criticisms  are  and  then  consider  whether  they 
are  successful. 

Reid's  Criticisms  of  Locke's  Theory  of  Personal  Identity 

Reid  begins  his  discussion  of  Locke's  theory  of  personal 
identity  by  providing  an  overview.  He  does  not,  however,  provide 
any  discussion  of  Locke's  rejection  of  a general  idea  of 
substance.  As  we  have  seen,  this  consequence  of  Locke's  theory 
of  ideas  requires  that  he  make  his  talk  of  particulars  compatible 
with  his  discussion  of  substance  kinds,  and  his  theory  of 
identity  provides  criteria  for  particulars  as  representatives  of 
kinds.  Instead  of  addressing  these  motivations  for  Locke's 
position  and  identifying  how  they  lead  Locke  to  the  view 
regarding  particulars  and  kinds  that  Reid  rejects,  Reid  says  that 
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he  and  Locke  agree  that,  "[i]dentity  . . . supposes  the  continued 
existence  of  the  being  of  which  it  affirmed,  and  therefore  can  be 
applied  only  to  things  which  have  a continued  existence" 

(p.  212).  Second,  he  says  that  Locke  claims  that  a person  is, 

"an  intelligent  being  endowed  with  reason  and  with  consciousness, 
which  last  he  [Locke]  thinks  inseparable  from  thought"  (p.  212) . 
From  this,  Reid  argues, 

it  must  necessarily  follow  that,  while  the  intelligent 
being  continues  to  exist  and  to  be  intelligent,  it 
must  be  the  same  person.  To  say  that  the  intelligent 
being  is  the  person,  and  yet  that  the  person  ceases  to 
exist,  while  the  intelligent  being  continues,  or  that 
the  person  continues  while  the  intelligent  being 
ceases  to  exist,  is  to  my  apprehension  a manifest 
contradiction,  (p.  213) 

That  a person  is  identified  as  being  an  intelligent  being,  then, 
claims  Reid,  should  be  adequate  to  provide  a criterion  for 
sameness  of  person.  Thus,  he  argues,  the  appeal  Locke  makes  to 
consciousness  as  the  criterion  for  sameness  of  person  seems 
superfluous  and,  in  addition,  presents  problems  and  complications 
that  could  easily  be  avoided. 

Reid  proceeds  to  identify  several  problematic  consequences 
of  Locke's  appeal  to  consciousness  as  a criterion  for  sameness  of 
person.  They  are  listed  below  in  the  order  that  Reid  presents 
them  and  grouped  by  similarities  between  them: 

[1]  [1.1]  If  the  same  consciousness  can  be  transferred  from 

one  intelligent  being  to  another,  which  he 
[Locke]  thinks  we  cannot  show  to  be  impossible, 
then  two  or  twenty  intelligent  beings  may  be  the 
same  person,  (p.  213) 

[1.2]  If  the  intelligent  being  may  lose  the 

consciousness  of  the  actions  done  by  him,  which 
surely  is  possible,  then  he  is  not  the  person 
that  did  those  actions;  so  that  one  intelligent 
being  may  be  two  or  twenty  different  persons,  if 
he  shall  so  often  lose  the  consciousness  of  his 
former  actions,  (p.  213) 
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[2]  The  Brave  Officer:  B may  be,  and  at  the  same  time _ not _ be, 
the  person  that  did  a particular  action.  We  can  imagine  a 
case  in  which  B performs  three  acts,  and  at  a later  time,  B 
remembers  the  first  but  not  the  second.  It  seems  that  on 
Locke's  view,  the  person  did  and  did  not  perform  the  second 
act.  (p.  213) 

[3]  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  sameness  or  identity  of  a person 
should  consist  in  a thing  which  is  continually  changing  and 
is  not  any  two  minutes  the  same?  Our  consciousness,  our 
memory,  and  every  operation  of  the  mind,  are  still  flowing 
like  the  water  of  a river,  or  like  time  itself,  (p.  214) 

[4]  There  are  many  expressions  used  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  speaking  of 
personal  identity,  which  to  me  are  altogether 
unintelligible,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  confounded  that 
sameness  or  identity  which  we  ascribe  to  an  individual,  with 
the  identity  which,  in  common  discourse,  is  often  ascribed 
to  many  individuals  of  the  same  species,  (p.  215) 

[5]  As  our  consciousness  sometimes  ceases  to  exist,  as  in  sound 
sleep,  our  personal  identity  must  cease  with  it.  Mr.  Locke 
allows  that  the  same  thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of 
existence;  so  that  our  identity  would  be  irrecoverably  gone 
every  time  we  cease  to  think,  if  it  was  but  for  a moment. 

(p.  216) 

As  we  shall  see  in  the  following  discussion  of  Reid's 
criticisms,  while  they  do  not  seem  off  the  mark  as  general 
concerns,  many  are  not  criticisms  that  take  seriously  Locke's 
commitment  to  empiricism  and  his  theory  of  ideas-which  we  have 
seen  motivates  Locke's  view.  In  fact,  Reid  does  not  discuss 
Locke's  adherence  to  the  theory  nor  consider  whether  the  theory 
plays  a central  role  in  shaping  Locke's  views  on  identity,  even 
though  he  has  identified  problems  with  the  theory  in  a separate 
essay. 

This  discussion  will  proceed  by  addressing  the  criticisms 
grouped  under  following  headings:  Thinking  Substance  and 
Consciousness:  Criticisms  Similar  to  Those  of  Butler  and  Leibniz 
[1.1,1.2];  The  Brave  Officer  [2];  Specific  vs.  Real  Identity:  A 
Criticism  Similar  to  that  of  Hume  [4];  and  Successive 
Consciousnesses  [3,5]. 
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Thinking  Substance  and  Consciousness : 

Criticisms  Similar  to  Those  of  Butler  and  Leibniz  [1.1, 1.2] 

Criticisms  1.1  and  1.2  have  been  grouped  together  here 


because  they  rest  on  the  same  error  as  Butler  and  Leibniz' 
criticisms-the  failure  to  appreciate  that  Locke  rejects  that  we 
have  a general  idea  of  substance  or  of  a bare  particular  that  we 
can  appeal  to  in  providing  identity  conditions  for  persons. 

In  the  first  of  this  set  of  criticisms,  Reid  claims  that 
Locke  allows  that  consciousness  could  be  transferred  from  one 
intelligent  being  to  another  thus  violating  a uniqueness 
condition  that  is  necessary  for  an  adequate  criterion  for 
sameness  of  person  over  time.  The  thrust  of  Reid's  criticism  is 
that  if  Locke  claims  that  a person  is  a thinking,  intelligent 
being,  then  to  admit  that  a particular  person,  A,  is  not  the  same 
as  a particular  intelligent  being,  B,  for  the  duration  of  its 
existence  is  to  admit  of  a contradiction.  The  argument  proceeds 
in  the  following  way: 

[i]  Locke  claims  that  a person  is  a thinking,  intelligent 
being . 

[ii]  Person  A is,  then,  the  same  as  thinking,  intelligent 
being  B for  the  duration  of  its  existence. 

[iii]  But  consciousness  is  a criterion  for  persons,  not 
intelligent  beings. 

[iv]  While  at  tl  person  A and  intelligent  being  B have  the 
same  consciousness,  at  t2,  that  consciousness  might  be 
transferred  to  another  intelligent  being  so  that 
person  A coexists  with  intelligent  being  C.  Then,  at 
t3 , it  might  be  that  person  A coexists  with 
intelligent  being  D,  and  so  on. 

[v]  Thus,  person  A might  be  two  or  twenty  intelligent 
beings . 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  Locke  denies  that  we  have  any  idea  of  a 
persisting  subject  or  bare  particular  that  we  can  appeal  to  and 
which  would  allow  us  to  identify  person  A with  intelligent  beings 
C, D,  and  so  on.  What  we  can  appeal  to  is  sameness  of 
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consciousness.  Thus,  at  times  t2  and  t3,  for  example,  Locke  can 
only  accept  that  the  intelligent  being  that  is  the  same  person  A 
at  tl  is  still  the  same  intelligent  being  that  is  the  same  as 
person  A at  t2.  He  must  do  so  because  the  criterion  of 
consciousness  does  not  allow  that  we  have  a notion  of  an 
intelligent  being  independently  of  sameness  of  consciousness.  As 
we  shall  see,  this  point  calls  into  question  the  second  criticism 
in  this  set  as  well. 

Criticism  1.2,  listed  above,  can  be  summarized  in  the 
following  way: 

[i]  Sameness  of  consciousness  comes  to  sameness  of  memory. 
On  Locke's  view,  if  one  cannot  remember  an  action, 
then  the  person  did  not  perform  that  action,  and  vice 
versa . 

[ii]  At  tl,  the  intelligent  being  B performed  an  action  y. 

[iii]  Person  B might  remember  having  performed  action  y at 
tl,  person  C does  not  remember  performing  the  action 
at  t2,  and  person  D does  remember  performing  the 
action  at  t3. 

[iv]  Thus,  intelligent  being  A is  the  same  as  persons  B and 
D. 

[v]  Thus,  an  intelligent  being  might  be  two  or  twenty 
persons . 

Like  the  criticism  above,  this  argument  depends  on  the  assumption 
that  Locke  should  appeal  to  the  persistence  of  an  intelligent 
being  despite  lapses  in  memory.  However,  again,  we  have  seen 
that  Locke  can  make  no  such  appeal  and,  therefore,  it  seems  that 
the  criticism  is  ineffective  against  Locke.  We  might  recall, 
that  is,  from  our  discussion  of  Butler's  attack  that  Butler 
attacks  Locke's  view  on  similar  grounds-by  assuming  that  Locke 
would  accept  an  appeal  to  a thinking  or  intelligent  being 
independently  of  the  thoughts  that  it  has.  But  Locke  is  not 
entitled  to  accept  such  an  assumption.  Because  he  is  not,  he 
cannot  accept  a key  premise  on  which  the  attack  relies,  which  is 
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that  persons  are  substantial  things  that  are  distinguished  from 
other  things  by  their  capacity  for  rational  thought,  i.e., 
persons  are  thinking  things.  Thus,  that  argument,  like  this  one, 
does  not  fully  engage  with  Locke. 

The  Brave  Officer  [2] 

This  criticism  [2]  is  quite  famous;  it  is  the  brave  officer 
counterexample.  Reid  provides  the  counterexample  in  the 
following  passage: 

Suppose  a brave  officer  to  have  been  flogged  when  a boy  at 
school,  for  robbing  an  orchard,  to  have  taken  a standard 
from  the  enemy  in  his  first  campaign,  and  to  have  been  made 
a general  in  advanced  life:  suppose  also,  which  must  be 
admitted  to  be  possible,  that,  when  he  took  the  standard,  he 
was  conscious  of  his  having  been  flogged  at  school,  and  that 
when  made  a general  he  was  conscious  of  his  taking  the 
standard,  but  had  absolutely  lost  the  consciousness  of  his 
flogging. 

These  things  being  supposed,  it  follows,  from  Mr. 
Locke's  doctrine,  that  he  who  was  flogged  at  school  is  the 
same  person  who  took  the  standard,  and  that  he  who  took  the 
standard  is  the  same  person  who  was  made  a general.  Whence 
it  follows,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  logic,  that  the  general 
is  the  same  person  with  him  who  was  flogged  at  school.  But 
the  general's  consciousness  does  not  reach  so  far  back  as 
his  f logging-therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine, 
he  is  not  the  person  who  was  flogged.  Therefore  the  general 
is,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not,  the  same  person  with  him 
who  was  flogged  at  school,  (p.  214) 

This  argument  might  be  put  in  the  following  way: 

[i]  Person  A was  flogged  at  tl,  B took  a standard  at  t2, 
and  C was  made  a general  at  t3. 

[ii]  At  t2,  B is  conscious  of  being  flogged,  so  A=B  at  t2. 
At  t3 , C is  conscious  of  taking  the  standard,  so  that 
B=C.  But,  at  t3,  C does  not  remember  the  flogging,  so 
that  A=\=C. 

[iii]  Thus,  while  A=B  and  B=C,  A=\=C  because  the  general  is 
not  conscious  of  having  been  flogged. 

As  Reid  explains  it,  Locke's  appeal  to  consciousness  simply 

results  in  a violation  of  transitivity  of  identity.  In  this 

case,  Reid  does  make  a good  point  against  Locke.  The  case  is  an 

appeal  to  common  sense.  Since  we  have  seen  that  Locke  appeals  to 
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criteria  based  on  conceptual  differences  between  kinds  of  things 

in  large  part  to  reconcile  our  common  sense  convictions  that  we 

persist  over  time  with  his  rejection  of  a general  idea  of 

substance,  this  criticism  would  threaten  Locke's  solution.2 

Locke  anticipates  this  criticism  in  the  following  way: 

But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,  suppose  I wholly 
lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  Life,  beyond  a 
possibility  of  retrieving  them,  so  that  perhaps  I shall 
never  be  conscious  of  them  again;  yet  am  I not  the  same 
Persons,  that  did  those  Actions,  had  those  Thoughts,  that  I 
was  once  conscious  of,  though  I have  not  forgot  them?  To 
which  I answer,  that  we  must  here  take  notice  what  the  Word 
I is  applied  to,  which  in  this  case  is  the  Man  only.  And 
the  same  Man  being  presumed  to  be  the  same  Persons,  I is 
easily  here  supposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same  Person. 

(p.  342) 

Here,  Locke  responds  to  this  objection  by  pointing  out  that  it 
does  not  take  into  account  the  difference  between  man  and  person 
that  he  has  identified.  The  point  of  criticism  raised  by  the 
Brave  Officer  counterexample,  then,  is,  by  Locke's  diagnosis, 
ineffective  against  his  view  in  failing  to  make  the  distinction. 
Locke  seems  here  to  be  emphasizing  that  his  conception  of 
sameness  of  consciousness  does  not  include  a reference  to  the  man 
having  performed  an  act  in  the  way  the  counterexample  assumes. 

The  counterexample  assumes,  that  is,  that  an  instance  of  sameness 
of  consciousness  comes  to  a claim  such  as  'I  remember  my  having 
taken  a standard' . This,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the 
characterization  of  sameness  of  consciousness  that  Locke  is 
employing . 

The  criticism  is,  however,  threatening  to  Locke's  appeal  to 
common  sense  as  a guide  for  his  views  concerning  differences  in 
the  criteria  that  he  provides  for  the  different  categories  of 
substance  kinds  that  he  has  identified.  Locke  provides  a 
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response  to  this  point  of  objection  as  well  by  claiming  that  the 
criterion  that  he  has  provided  for  sameness  of  person  is  not  as 
uncommonsensical  as  it  might  immediately  appear.  Locke  says  that 
we  are  concerned,  in  the  cases  of  persons,  with  moral 
responsibility;  since  we  do  not  hold  a mad  or  drunken  man 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  a sane  and  sober  one,  it  might  be 
we  do  make  a conceptual  distinction  between  humans  and  persons  in 
the  way  that  he  has  explained.  In  addition,  Locke  points  out, 
for  example,  that  we  even  have  common  phrases  describing  such 
cases  such  as  "[he]  is  not  himself"  or  "[h]e  is  beside  himself". 
Second,  Locke  claims  that  while  it  might  be  hard  to  conceive  that 
Socrates,  for  example,  could  be  one  man  and  two  persons,  there 
are  results  among  the  possible  alternatives  to  his  view  that  are 
more  counterintuitive.  He  provides  the  following  list  of 
options : 

[i]  The  same  individual  man  consists  of  the  same  soul  or 
thinking  substance. 

[ii]  The  same  individual  man  consists  of  the  same  animal 
without  a regard  to  an  immaterial  soul. 

[iii]  The  same  individual  man  consists  of  the  same^ 
immaterial  spirit  united  to  the  same  animal.3  (p.  343) 

If  we  accept  [i] , Locke  argues,  then,  "a  Man  born  of  different 

Women,  and  in  distant  times,  may  be  the  same  Man"  (p.  343) . We 

would  reject  this  result,  Locke  says,  because  they  would  have  no 

knowledge  of  each  others'  thoughts;  we  would  reject  this  option 

because,  according  to  our  common  sense,  this  outcome  is  absurd. 

If  we  accept  [ii]  or  [iii],  he  argues,  then  there  is  no  way  that 

Socrates  can  be  the  same  in  this  life  and  after  it.4  Now,  it 

seems  that  while  we  might  reject  this  appeal  to  Locke's  concern 

with  the  resurrection,  it  is  helpful  to  note  that  the  option 

being  considered  points  to  a violation,  on  Locke's  view,  of 
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common  sense-which  is  why,  he  argues,  that  it  must  be  rejected. 
Locke's  reply  to  an  example  such  as  Reid's,  then,  is  that  there 
are  common  sense  reasons  to  accept  his  view  over  the  other 
available  alternatives. 

Perhaps  more  convincingly,  however,  for  our  concerns,  is 

that  there  is  a response  available  to  Locke  that  was  also 

available  in  meeting  Butler's  criticisms  that  also  meets  Reid's 

further  complaint  against  Locke's  appeal  to  consciousness  that  he 

makes  in  the  following  passage: 

...  to  say  that  my  remembrance  that  I did  such  a thing,  or 
my  consciousness,  makes  me  the  person  who  did  it,  is,  in  my 
apprehension,  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be  entertained  by 
any  man  who  attends  to  the  meaning  of  it;  for  it  is  to 
attribute  to  memory  or  consciousness  a strange  magical  power 
of  producing  its  object,  though  that  object  must  have 
existed  before  the  memory  or  consciousness  which  produced 
it.  (p.  214) 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  Twelve,  to  these  complaints,  Locke  might 

represent  his  criterion  for  persons  recursively: 

x at  t is  the  same  person  as  y at  t'  (t'<t)  iff  x is 
conscious  of  some  experience  of  y's  or  there  is  some  z such 
that  z at  t*  (t'<t*<t)  is  the  same  person  as  y at  t'  and  x 
is  conscious  of  some  experience  of  z's. 

In  this  way,  Locke  might  avoid  the  counterintuitive  result  that 

Reid  presses  without  his  counter  appeal  to  common  sense 

concerning  survival  of  the  resurrection. 

Specific  (or  Kind)  vs.  Real  Identity: 

A Criticism  Similar  to  that  of  Hume  [4] 

In  making  his  third  kind  of  criticism,  Reid  claims  that 

Locke's  appeal  to  particulars  as  instances  of  kinds  as  a basis 

for  providing  identity  conditions  over  time  is  ineffective.  All 

we  are  entitled  to,  Reid  argues,  given  a reliance  on  sorts  and 

kinds,  are  claims  concerning  similarities  of  objects.  This 

complaint  is  similar  to  one  Hume  makes  in  claiming  that  all  that 
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appealing  to  particulars  as  representatives  of  kinds  comes  to  is 
a claim  of  a relation  of  resemblance,  and  not  strict  identity. 

In  contrast  to  Reid's  criticism,  which  aims  specifically  at 
Locke's  criterion  of  consciousness  for  personal  identity,  Hume 
generalizes  the  criticism  to  any  appeal  to  particulars  as 
instances  of  kinds  for  criteria  of  identity.  Let  us  briefly 
consider  Hume's  objection  first,  since  it  is  the  more  general-and 
then  Reid's. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  many  ways,  Hume  is  in 
agreement  with  Locke.  He  accepts  a version  of  Locke's  theory  of 
ideas,  and  he  agrees  that,  given  such  a theory  of  ideas,  we  have 
no  idea  of  a logical  subject  or  a substance  in  general  to  which 
we  can  appeal  to  provide  grounds  for  identity  claims. 

However,  Hume  also  rejects  Locke's  alternative  way  of 
justifying  such  claims.  If  we  are  rigorous  about  what  our  ideas 
inform  us  about,  he  argues,  then  we  see  that  there  is  nothing 
among  our  changing  perceptions  to  which  to  appeal  to  ground 
identity  claims.  When  we  look  among  our  perceptions,  that  is,  we 
only  see  that  the  imagination  has,  through  an  association  of 
ideas,  noted  a resemblance  between  them.  According  to  Hume, 
then,  we  err  if  we  think  that  such  relations  of  resemblance 
between  our  ideas  provides  us  with  an  adequate  basis  on  which  to 
make  assertions  about  identity.  The  assumption  that  we  can  do 
so,  on  Hume's  diagnosis,  is  an  error  of  confusing  numerical  and 
specific  identity.  Hume  explains  how  this  is  so  in  the  following 
passage : 

. . . tho'  we  commonly  be  able  to  distinguish  pretty  exactly 
betwixt  numerical  and  specific  identity,  yet  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  we  confound  them,  and  in  our  thinking  and 
reasoning  employ  the  one  for  the  other.  Thus  a man,  who 
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hears  a noise,  that  is  frequently  interrupted  and  renew'd, 
says,  it  is  still  the  same  noise;  tho'  'tis  evident  the 
sounds  have  only  a specific  identity  or  resemblance,  and_ 
there  is  nothing  numerically  the  same,  but  the  cause,  which 
produce'd  them.  (pp.  258-259) 

While  Hume  allows  that  most  of  us  make  assumptions  concerning  the 

persistence  of  objects  across  time  based  on  mere  resemblance,  he 

claims  that  mere  resemblance  does  not  justify  identity  claims. 

Numerical  identity,  on  Hume's  view,  requires  that  an  object 

remain  strictly  the  same.  In  cases  such  as  that  cited  above,  in 

contrast,  Hume  claims,  we  appeal  to  an  unphilosophical 

characterization  of  the  relation.  As  he  puts  it, 

[t ] he  persons,  who  entertain  this  opinion  concerning  the 
identity  of  our  resembling  perceptions,  are  in  general  all 
the  unthinking  and  unphilosophical  part  of  mankind  . . . and 
consequently  such  as  suppose  their  perceptions  to  be  their 
only  objects,  and  never  think  of  a double  existence  internal 
and  external,  representing  and  represented.  The  very  image, 
which  is  present  to  the  senses,  is  with  us  the  real  body; 
and  'tis  to  these  interrupted  images  we  ascribe  a perfect 
identity.  But  as  the  interruption  of  the  appearance  seems 
contrary  to  the  identity,  and  naturally  leads  us  to  regard 
these  resembling  perceptions  as  different  from  each  other, 
we  here  find  ourselves  at  a loss  how  to  reconcile  such 
opposite  opinions.  The  smooth  passage  of  the  imagination 
along  the  ideas  of  the  resembling  perceptions  makes  us 
ascribe  to  them  a perfect  identity.  The  interrupted  manner 
of  their  appearance  makes  us  consider  them  as  so  many 
resembling,  but  still  distinct  beings,  which  appear  after 
certain  intervals,  (p.  205) 

Hume  describes  a tendency  we  have  to  attribute  to  successive 
impressions  by  which  we  have  the  notion  of  time  a unity,  even 
though  the  relations  between  them  are  merely  resemblances. 

Reid's  criticism  of  Locke's  appeal  to  criteria  based  on 
conceiving  of  particulars  as  instances  of  kinds  is  focused 
specifically  at  Locke's  appeal  to  consciousness.  Like  pains,  he 
claims,  consciousnesses  do  not  remain  the  same  over  time,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  provide  adequate  grounding  for  a criterion  of 
identity  for  persons.  Reid  explains  it  the  following  passage: 
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When  we  say  that  pain  and  pleasure,  consciousness  and 
memory,  are  the  same  in  all  men,  this  sameness  can  only  mean 
similarity,  or  sameness  of  kind:  but  that  the  pain  of  one 
man  can  be  the  same  individual  pain  with  that  of  another  man 
is  no  less  impossible  than  that  one  man  should  be  another 
man;  the  pain  felt  by  me  yesterday  can  no  more  be  the  pain  I 
feel  to-day  than  yesterday  can  be  this  day;  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  every  passion  and  of  every  operation  of 
the  mind.  The  same  kind  or  species  of  operation  may  be  in 
different  men,  or  in  the  same  man  at  different  times,  but  it 
is  impossible  that  the  same  individual  operation  should  be 
in  different  men  or  in  the  same  man  at  different  times. 

(p.  215) 

Reid  argues  here  that,  in  appealing  to  consciousness,  we  appeal 
only  to  something  that  is  similar  over  time-not  something  that  is 
strictly  the  same.  He  claims  that  it  is,  further,  difficult  to 
understand  what  Locke  means  by  sameness  of  consciousness,  because 
it  does  not  seem  that  one  can  have  the  same  consciousness  from 
one  day  to  the  next.  As  Reid  puts  it,  expressions  that  Locke 
uses  such  as,  '"the  same  consciousness  extending  to  actions  past 
and  to  come'"  are  "to  me  unintelligible,  unless  he  means  not  the 
same  individual  consciousness,  but  a consciousness  that  is 
similar,  or  of  the  same  kind"  (p.  215).  Here,  Reid  makes  the 
same  objection  that  Butler  makes  and,  in  doing  so,  misrepresents 
Locke's  view  of  consciousness.  As  we  have  seen,  Locke's 
characterization  of  consciousness  of  past  actions  is  on  analogy 
with  our  consciousness  of  present  actions.  As  problematic  as 
employing  this  analogy  might  be,  Locke,  perhaps,  is  compelled  to 
do  so  because  there  seems  to  be  no  phenomenal  difference  between 
the  ideas  that  we  receive  in  a present  state  and  those  that  we 
received  in  a past  state;  in  fact,  we  should  recall  that  Locke 
makes  a point  of  emphasizing  their  similarity.  The  difference, 
not  being  a phenomenal  difference,  is  simply  that  we  have  annexed 
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to  an  idea  that  we  recall  the  awareness  that  we  have  had  it 
before.5 

This  criticism  is  similar  to  Hume's,  as  we  have  seen. 

Hume's  view  is,  however,  somewhat  more  convincing  because  Hume 
criticizes  Locke  from  the  standpoint  of  Locke's  own  theory  of 
ideas.  That  is,  Hume  accepts  Locke's  theory  and  proceeds  to 
reject  Locke's  criterion  on  the  basis  of  it  by  arguing  that  we 
must  be  more  rigorous  about  what  our  ideas  inform  us.  Being 
rigorous,  we  are  left  with  no  positive  idea  of  identity  over  time 
of  objects  or  ourselves;  instead,  we  only  have  a bundle  of 
perceptions  among  which  we  recognize  similarities.  While  Hume 
appeals  to  such  a bundle  on  his  own  view  of  personal  identity,  he 
admits  that  he  is  not  in  a position  to  explain  what  accounts  for 
there  being  continuity  among  the  perceptions.  Thus,  the 
criticism  that  he  makes  here,  that  we  only  notice  resemblance 
between  perceptions,  prevents  us  from  being  in  a position  to  make 
claims  about  strict  identity  on  his  own  view. 

Reid  miscasts  Locke's  appeal  to  consciousness.  As  we  have 
seen,  Locke's  appeal  to  consciousness  simply  rests  on  an  analogy 
between  our  current  awareness  of  our  own  thoughts  and  those  of 
the  past.  This  point  of  response  on  Locke's  behalf  is  available 
as  a response  to  the  last  set  of  Reid's  criticisms.  Reid's 
criticism,  in  addition,  while  not  undermining  his  own  view  since 
he  rejects  the  theory  of  ideas,  is,  however,  not  a persuasive 
objection  to  Locke  because  he  does  not  ground  the  criticism  in 
Locke's  theory  of  ideas;  he  does  not  even  acknowledge,  for 
example,  that  Locke  appeals  to  kinds  because,  given  his  rejection 
of  a general  idea  of  substance,  he  attempts  to  reconcile  our 
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common  sense  view  of  our  persistence  with  limitations  imposed  on 
him  by  the  theory. 

Successive  Consciousnesses  [3,5] 

In  the  third  set  of  criticisms,  Reid  claims  that  an  appeal 

to  consciousness  is  problematic,  first,  because  consciousness  is 

always  changing  and,  second,  because  our  thoughts  are  interrupted 

by  sleep.  But  these  criticisms  against  Locke  are  ineffective 

because  they  seem  to  miscast  Locke's  criterion  as  a continuity  of 

thought  criterion-which,  as  we  have  seen,  Locke  rejects  expressly 

because,  as  he  points  out,  we  sleep.  Locke  admits,  for  example, 

that  our  thoughts  do  not  persist;  thus  consciousness  as  a thought 

is  not  something  that  he  would  claim  persists-we  have  seen  that 

he  accommodates  this  point  by  allowing  that  we  are  justified  in 

making  claims  concerning  the  identity  for  persons  on  separate 

instances  of  sameness  of  consciousness.  As  Locke  puts  it, 

. . . that  which  seems  to  make  the  difficulty  is  this,  that 
this  consciousness,  being  interrupted  always  by 
forgetfulness,  there  being  no  moment  of  our  Live  wherein  we 
have  the  whole  train  of  all  our  past  actions  before  our  Eyes 
in  one  view:  But  even  the  best  Memories  losing  the  sight  of 
one  part  whilst  they  are  viewing  another;  and  we  sometimes, 
and  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  Lives,  not  reflecting  on 
our  past  selves,  being  intent  on  our  present  Thoughts,  and 
in  sound  sleep,  having  no  thoughts  at  all,  or  at  least  none 
with  that  consciousness,  which  remarks  our  waking  Thoughts. 

I say,  in  all  these  cases,  our  consciousness  being 
interrupted,  and  we  losing  the  sight  of  our  past  selves, 
doubts  are  raised  whether  we  are  the  same  thinking  thing; 
i.e.  the  same  substance  or  no.  Which  however  reasonable,  or 
unreasonable,  concerns  not  personal  Identity  at  all.  The 
Question  being  what  makes  the  same  Persons,  and  not  whether 
it  be  the  same  Identical  Substance,  which  always  thinking  in 
the  same  Person,  which  in  this  case  matters  not  at  all. 

(p.  336) 

In  this  passage,  Locke  identifies  the  criticisms  that  Reid  puts 
forward  in  this  set  and  provides  a response  to  them  that  calls  on 
his  rejection  of  substance  as  relevant  for  discussions  of 
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identity.  From  our  discussion  concerning  Locke's  attack  on  the 
general  idea  of  substance,  we  can  see  that  he  sees  the  inadequacy 
of  an  appeal  to  thinking  substance  as  a criterion  and  provides 
consciousness  as  an  alternative  to  it.  By  failing  to  recognize 
the  important  distinction  between  thinking  substance  and 
consciousness  and  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  different 
natures  and  roles  played  by  each  in  Locke's  discussion,  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  the  care  with  which  Locke  employs  the 
consequences  of  his  theory  of  ideas  in  his  discussion  of  identity 
conditions  for  sameness  of  person. 

Reid's  criticisms  in  this  set,  then,  attack  Locke  by 
attributing  to  him  a view  that  he  cannot  and  does  not  hold  given 
his  theory  of  ideas.  The  view  that  is  attributed  requires  that 
Locke  appeal  to  sameness  of  thinking  substance  rather  than  to 
sameness  of  consciousness.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  Locke  would 
deny  that  we  have  any  idea  of  a thinking  substance  to  which  we 
could  appeal. 

Conclusion:  Problems  with  Reid's  Criticisms 

As  we  have  seen  above,  Reid's  criticisms  are  largely 
ineffective  against  Locke  because  Reid  attacks  Locke,  primarily, 
by  ignoring  Locke's  rejection  of  a general  idea  of  substance  and 
his  motivations  for  it.  By  grounding  the  bulk  of  his  attacks  on 
this  problematic  assumption,  Reid's  criticisms  of  Locke's  view 
are  rendered  ineffective  (or  at  least  they  are  in  need  of 
supplementation) . The  first  two  criticisms,  for  example,  are  met 
with  Locke's  conviction  that  sameness  of  person  is  not  the  same 
as  sameness  of  thinking  substance.  While  Reid  makes  an  important 
point  against  Locke  in  his  Brave  Officer  counterexample  [2],  his 
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argument  would  have  been  stronger  had  he  acknowledged  Locke's 
appeal  to  common  sense  in  defending  against  such  cases.  While  it 
does  not  seem  that  we  should  accept  Locke's  appeal  to  these  other 
common  sense  reasons  for  accepting  his  criterion,  there  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  a way  to  respond  to  the  complaint  by  casting  the 
criterion  recursively. 

Reid's  case  against  Locke  in  [4]  is  largely  ineffective 
because  he  does  not  ground  his  criticism  in  Locke's  theory  of 
ideas,  and  he  does  not  recognize  the  unique  characterization  of 
consciousness  to  which  Locke  appeals.  This  same  problem  of 
misunderstanding  Locke's  criterion  of  consciousness  seems  also  to 
trouble  Reid's  criticisms  [3]  and  [5] -for,  while  our  ideas 
change,  the  consciousness  by  which  we  perceive  them  does  not 
change  but,  according  to  Locke,  provides  a necessary  and 
sufficient  condition  to  ground  identity  claims  for  persons  over 
time . 


Notes 

1.  Reid  criticizes  Locke's  theory  of  ideas  in  the  following 
way.  First,  he  claims  that  there  are  two  meanings  given  to 
'idea '-one  is  popular  and  one  is  philosophical.  Reid  explains 
the  philosophical  use  in  the  following  passage: 

Philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  have  maintained  that  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  like  the  tools  of  an  artificer,  can 
only  be  employed  upon  objects  that  are  present  in  the  mind, 
or  in  the  brain,  where  the  mind  is  supposed  to  reside. 
Therefore,  objects  that  are  distant  in  time  or  place  must 
have  a representative  in  the  mind  or  in  the  brain-some  image 
or  picture  of  them  which  is  the  object  that  the  mind 
contemplates.  This  representative  image  was,  in  the  old 
philosophy,  called  a species  or  phantasm.  Since  the  time  of 
Descartes  it  has  been  more  commonly  been  called  an  idea,  and 
every  thought  is  conceived  to  have  an  idea  of  its  object. 

As  this  has  been  a common  opinions  among  philosophers  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  philosophy,  it  is  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  should  be  apt  to  confound  the 
operation  of  the  mind  in  thinking  with  the  idea  or  object  of 
thought,  which  is  supposed  to  be  its  inseparable 
concomitant,  (p.  105) 
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The  philosophical  use  of  'idea',  then,  is  to  identify  the  objects 
that  are  used  by  the  mind  or  brain  in  its  operations.  The 
objects  are  images  or  pictures  that  the  mind  uses  to  contemplate 
things  that  are  distant  in  space  and  time.  Reid,  in  this 
passage,  then  identifies  an  ambiguity  in  the  philosophical  use  of 
the  term  which,  he  allows,  is  a natural  one  given  the  commitment 
to  the  notion  that  the  mind  requires  objects  of  thought  like 
images  to  think.  The  ambiguity  comes  in  identifying  the  objects 
of  thought  (these  images)  with  the  thoughts  themselves.  This 
ambiguity  does  not  occur  according  to  the  common  usage.  While 
thought  requires  an  object,  according  to  common  usage,  there  is  a 
careful  distinction  made;  as  Reid  puts  it,  "the  objects  he  [one] 
thinks  of  is  one  thing,  his  thought  of  that  object  is  another 
thing"  (p.  105) . 

Reid's  specific  challenge  to  Locke  is  identified  in  the 
following  passage.  He  states,  "[h]ere  it  is  very  natural  to  ask 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  that  ideas  are  the  only 
objects  of  thought,  or  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  men  to 
think  of  things  which  are  not  ideas  in  the  mind"  (p.  106),  and 
continues  by  stating  that  "[t]o  this  question  it  is  not  easy  to 
give  a direct  answer"  (p.  106) . In  investigating  this  question, 
Reid  points  out,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Locke  claims  that  'idea', 

stands  for  whatever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding 
when  a man  thinks,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind 
can  be  employed  about  in  thinking:  that  the  mind 
perceives  nothing  but  its  own  ideas:  that  all 
knowledge  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  our  ideas:  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  further  than  we  have  ideas.  These,  and  many 
other  expressions  of  the  like  import,  evidently  imply 
that  every  object  of  thought  must  be  an  idea,  and  can 
be  nothing  else.  (p.  106) 

On  the  other  hand,  Reid  also  seems  convinced  that  Locke, 

would  have  acknowledged  that  we  may  think  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  or  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  of  numberless 
things  which  he  would  have  owned  are  not  ideas  in  the 
mind,  but  objects  which  exist  independent  of  the  mind 
that  thinks  them.  (p.  106) 

What  Reid  concludes  is  that  Locke's  view  must  be  that  in  order  to 
think  of,  for  example,  Alexander  the  Great,  one  must  have  an 
image  or  a picture  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  an  object  of 
thought.  This  outcome,  however,  is  problematic  for  several 
reasons  that  Reid  identifies.  First,  there  seem,  on  the  view,  to 
be  two  objects  of  thought-the  idea  representing  the  planet 
Jupiter  and  the  planet  Jupiter.  Reid  terms  the  first  the 
immediate  object  and  the  second  the  mediate  object  of  thought  and 
says  that  while  we  are  conscious  of  our  thought,  we  are  not  aware 
of  such  a duplicity  of  objects  of  thought.  Second,  Reid  points 
out  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  this  distinction  between 
mediate  and  immediate  objects  of  thought-for  how  could  something 
be  an  object  of  thought  unless  it  were  an  immediate  object?  It 
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does  not  seem  as  if  it  could  be.  Thus,  Reid  concludes, 
philosophers  who  posit  that  there  are  ideas  in  the  mind  that  are 
the  objects  of  thoughts,  must  deny  that  there  are  other  objects 
of  thought-that  an  object  of  thought  is  the  planet  Jupiter  and 
not  only  an  image  or  picture  that  we  produce  of  the  planet 
Jupiter. 

Locke's  error,  then,  according  to  Reid,  is  in  not  clearly 
distinguishing  between  the  two  uses  of  the  term  'idea'  and 
committing  the  error  of  using  the  term  in  both  ways.  To  make 
matters  worse,  Reid  claims,  Locke  also  uses  the  term  simply  to 
signify  external  objects  that  are  not  in  the  mind.  He  states, 

There  is  a third  sense  in  which  he  [Locke]  uses  the 
word  not  unfrequently  to  signify  objects  of  thought 
that  are  not  in  the  mind,  but  external.  Of  this  he 
seems  to  be  sensible,  and  somewhere  makes  an  apology 
for  it.  (p.  109) 

2.  The  argument  could  also  be  presented  in  the  following 

way: 

Locke's  theory  (introduced  for  reductio  ad  absurdum) : 

[1]  For  any  x,  y,  x at  tl  is  the  same  person  as  y at  t2 
iff  x and  y both  are  conscious  of  participating  in  the 
same  event  at  tl. 

Premises  drawn  from  a thought  experiment  and  supported  by 
common  sense  intuitions: 

[2]  A at  t3  is  conscious  of  participating  in  event  S at  t2 

of  which  B is  conscious  of  participating  in  as  well. 

[3]  B at  t2  is  conscious  of  participating  in  event  F at  tl 

of  which  C is  conscious  of  participating  in  as  well. 

[4]  A at  t3  is  not  conscious  of  participating  in  event  F 
at  tl . 

Conclusions  drawn  from  above: 

[5]  A at  t3  is  the  same  person  as  B at  t2  ([1]  and  [2]) 

[6]  B at  t2  is  the  same  person  as  C at  tl  ([1]  and  [3]) 

[7]  A at  t3  is  not  the  same  person  as  C at  tl  ([1]  and 
[4]  ) 

The  principle  of  the  transitivity  of  identity: 

[8]  For  any  x,  y,  z,  tl,  t2,  t3,  if  x at  tl  is  the  same  G 
as  y at  t2  and  y at  t2  is  the  same  G as  z at  t3,  then 
x at  tl  is  the  same  G as  z at  t3.  (Transitivity  of 
identity) 

Conclusions  drawn  from  above: 

[9]  A at  t3  is  the  same  person  as  C at  tl.  ([5],  [6],  [8]) 

[10]  A at  t3  is  the  same  person  as  C at  tl  and  A at  t3  is 
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not  the  same  person  as  C at  tl.  ([7],  [9]) 

*Contraction* 

[11]  It  is  not  the  case  that  [1]  ( [2]  — [4] , [8]) 

3.  In  Locke's  words, 

§21.  But  yet  'tis  hard  to  conceive,  that  Socrates  the 
same  individual  man  should  be  two  Persons.  To  help  us  a 
little  in  this,  we  must  consider  what  is  meant  by  Socrates, 
or  the  same  individual  Man  should  be  two  Persons.  To  help 
us  a little  in  this,  we  must  consider  what  is  meant  by 
Socrates,  or  the  same  individual  Man. 

First,  It  must  be  either  the  same  individual, 
immaterial,  thinking  Substance:  In  short,  the  same  numerical 
Soul,  and  nothing  else. 

Secondly,  Or  the  same  Animal,  without  any  regard  to  an 
immaterial  Soul. 

Thirdly,  Or  the  same  immaterial  Spirit  united  to  the 
same  Animal,  (p.  343) 

4.  Locke  says, 

For  by  the  First  of  them,  it  must  be  allowed  possible  that  a 
Man  born  of  different  Women,  and  in  distant  times,  may  be 
the  same  Man.  A way  of  speaking,  which  whoever  admits,  must 
allow  it  possible,  for  the  same  Man  to  be  two  distinct 
Persons,  as  any  two  that  have  lived  in  different  Ages 
without  the  knowledge  of  one  anothers'  Thoughts. 

By  the  Second  and  Third,  Socrates  in  this  Life,  and 
after  it,  cannot  be  the  same  Man  any  way,  but  by  the  same 
consciousness;  and  so  making  Humane  Identity  to  consist  in 
the  same  thing  wherein  we  place  Personal  Identity,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  to  allow  the  same  Man  to  be  the  same 
Person.  But  then  they  who  place  Humane  Identity  in 
consciousness  only,  and  not  in  something  else,  must  consider 
how  they  will  make  the  Infant  Socrates  the  same  Man  with 
Socrates  after  the  Resurrection.  But  whatsoever  to  some  Men 
makes  a Man,  and  consequently  the  same  individual  Man, 
wherein  perhaps  few  are  agreed,  personal  identity  can  by  us 
be  placed  in  nothing  but  consciousness  (which  is  that  alone 
which  makes  what  we  call  self)  without  involving  us  in  great 
Absurdities,  (p.  343) 

5.  In  addition,  Locke  must  make  this  claim,  it  seems,  if 
all  simple  ideas-both  those  we  receive  in  a moment  and  in  a past 
moment-are  to  provide  equally  adequate  foundations  for  knowledge. 
The  difference,  as  we  have  seen,  between  them  is  that  we  can 
appeal  to  the  passive  reception  of  simple  ideas  that  we  receive 
at  a moment  to  justify  claims  that  there  are  external  objects 
acting  on  our  senses. 

Locke  characterizes  memory  early  on  in  the  Essay  (II.  10)  in 
the  following  way: 

This  is  Memory,  which  is  as  it  were  the  Store-house  of  our 
Ideas.  For  the  narrow  Mind  of  Man,  not  being  capable  of 
having  many  Ideas  under  View  and  Consideration  at  once,  it 
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was  necessary  to  have  a Repository,  to  lay  up  those  Ideas, 
which  at  another  time  it  might  have  use  of.  . . . [T]his 
laying  up  of  our  Ideas  in  the  Repository  of  the  memory, 
signifies  no  more  than  this,  that  the  Mind  has  a Power,  in 
many  cases,  to  revive  Perceptions,  which  it  has  once  had, 
with  this  addition  Perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  had 
them  before.  And  in  this  Sense  it  is,  that  our  Ideas  are 
said  to  be  in  our  Memories,  when  indeed  they  are  no  where, 
but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  Mind,  when  it  will,  to 
revive  them  again;  and  as  it  were  paint  them  anew  on  it 
self,  though  some  with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty;  some 
more  lively,  and  others  more  obscurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by 
the  Assistance  of  this  Faculty,  that  we  are  said  to  have  all 
those  Ideas  in  our  Understandings,  which  though  we  do  not 
actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  sight,  and  make 
appear  again,  and  be  the  Objects  of  our  Thoughts,  without 
the  help  of  those  sensible  Qualities,  which  first  imprinted 
them  there,  (p.  150) 


APPENDIX  A 

COMMENTARY  ON  LOCKE'S  CONTEMPORARIES 
In  Book  One,  Locke  attacks  a view  of  his  contemporaries  that 
he  identifies  as  innatism.  On  the  innatist  view,  which  he 
identifies  as  that  of  the  Schools  in  Book  Four,  the  materials  of 
knowledge  are  principles,  and  we  are  in  possession  of  these 
materials  when  we  are  born.  The  examples  of  such  principles  that 
Locke  provides  are  "magnified  Principles  of  Demonstration, 
Whatsoever  is,  is;  and  ' Tis  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be"  (p.  49);  in  the  course  of  his  discussion,  Locke 
explains  that  innatists  include  moral  or  practical  principles  as 
well  as  these  speculative  principles.  In  his  rebuttal,  Locke 
identifies  these  two  parts  of  the  view  separately  but  places  them 
on  somewhat  equal  footing  by  using  similar  arguments  against 
each . 

There  are  disagreements  about  who  the  adherents  of  the 
view  that  Locke  attacks  are.  The  traditional  reading  is  that 
Locke  is  mainly  concerned  with  Cartesians  of  his  day,  although 
this  reading  has  been  challenged  by  an  alternative,  offered  by 
John  Yolton  (1996),  that  argues,  in  contrast,  that  Locke  was  not 
concerned  about  points  of  view  on  the  continent  and  was,  instead, 
involved  with  the  issues  that  were  of  concern  to  those  around 
him.  As  Yolton  points  out,  both  views  were  held,  although  that 
moral  principles  were  thought  innate  was  more  important  for 
Locke's  contemporaries. 
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Yolton  discusses  of  the  concerns  of  Locke's  contemporaries 

to  show  that  while,  perhaps,  influenced  to  a small  degree  by 

Cartesian  concerns,  the  debates  concerning  innatism  were  of 

concern  for  Locke's  contemporaries  because  of  interests  in 

morality.  Yolton  claims  that  it  was  in  this  context  that  Locke 

was  writing  and  responding.  As  Yolton  puts  it. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  doubt  that  it  was  against  this  firm 
tradition  in  English  moral  and  religious  thought  that  Locke 
was  writing.  He  was  probably  not  unmindful  that  Descartes 
and  some  of  the  Cartesians  held  a doctrine  of  the  same  genre 
as  many  of  his  English  contemporaries  on  this  issue;  but 
Locke  was  primarily  concerned  to  offer  solutions  to  problems 
which  arose  out  of  his  own  society.  He  was  not  concerned  to 
go  abroad  in  his  criticism,  even  though  he  looked  to  the 
Continent  in  the  development  of  his  own  epistemological 
principles,  (p.  30) 

While  it  does  seem  that  Locke  was  influenced  by  his  immediate 
contemporaries  and  Yolton 's  point  that  Locke  takes  the  language 
and  arguments  from  them  seems  supported  by  his  discussion  of  the 
strains  in  the  thought  of  those  contemporaries  that  appear  to  be 
represented  in  the  Essay,  it  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
in  the  structure  and  argument  of  the  Essay,  Locke  does  not 
mention  nor  take  up  in  any  detail  particular  views  of  his 
contemporaries  as  Yolton  describes  them;  he  does,  however,  both 
take  up  and  argue  against  other  parts  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  at  the  time  as  the  views  of  Cartesians.  In  addition, 
while  Locke  is  concerned  to  put  speculative  and  practical 
knowledge  on  the  same  footing,  his  project,  by  his  own  admission, 
is  one  that  is  motivated  by  a concern  for  the  bounds  and  degrees 
of  knowledge  generally-for  it  is  in  ignoring  the  bounds  and 
limits  to  knowledge  that  he  claims  that  his  contemporaries  have 
become  dogmatic  and  skeptical. 
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This  claim,  made  in  the  introduction  to  the  Essay,  is  often 

minimized  in  favor  of  Locke's  statement  in  his  Epistle  to  the 

reader  that  the  project  of  the  Essay  was  originally  prompted  by  a 

conversation  that  Locke  had  with  some  friends;  according  to  a 

report  of  one  of  the  friends,  the  conversation  was  about  moral 

matters.  While  it  would  be  misleading  to  suppose  that  the  view 

or  argument  put  forward  in  Draft  A is  closer  to  Locke's  true 

position  than  that  of  the  final,  developed  version  of  the  Essay, 

we  can  appeal  to  Draft  A,  it  seems,  in  considering  Locke's 

motivations  for  the  project;  Locke  (1990)  begins  his  description 

of  the  project  in  Draft  A by  stating, 

I imagin  that  all  knowledg  is  founded  on  and  ultimately 
derives  its  self  from  sense,  or  something  analogous  to  it  & 
may  be  cald  sensation  which  is  donne  by  our  senses 
conversant  about  particular  objects  which  give  us  the  simple 
Ideas  or  Images  of  things  & thus  we  come  to  have  Ideas  of 
Heat  & light,  hard  & soft  which  are  noe  thing  but  the 
reviveing  again  in  our  mindes  those  imaginations  which  those 
objects  when  they  affected  our  senses  caused  in  us  whether 
by  motion  or  otherwise  it  matters  not  here  to  consider,  & 
thus  we  doe  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  blew 
sweet  or  bitter  &c.  & therfor  I thinke,  that  those  things 
which  we  call  sensible  qualitys  are  the  simplest  Ideas  we 
have  & the  first  objects  of  our  understandings,  (p.  56) 

In  this  introduction  to  the  project,  again,  the  motivations  are 

epistemological.  We  must,  then,  consider  that  while  Locke's 

discussion  of  innatism  might  have  been  influenced  by  his 

contemporaries,  as  Yolton  claims,  the  concerns  of  his 

contemporaries  were,  in  the  main,  with  moral  and  theological 

matters  in  contrast  to  Locke's  which  were-by  his  introduction  to 

both  Draft  A and  the  final  version  of  the  Essay-epistemological . 

And,  while  Locke  admits  to  being  concerned  about  moral  matters, 

it  must  be  considered  that  he  sees  his  view  of  morality  as  shaped 

by  his  epistemology,  and  not  vice  versa.  To  place  Locke's 
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concerns  accurately  in  historical  context,  then,  we  must  not 
limit  that  theoretical  context  Locke  took  to  the  theological  and 
moral  debates  of  his  proximate  contemporaries. 

In  his  introduction  to  Locke  (1996),  Michael  Ayers  provides 
an  overview  of  the  theoretical  context  in  which  Locke  was 
writing-in  particular,  interests  in  epistemology.  For  Ayers,  the 
Essay  is,  "a  late  produce  of  that  amazing  period  in  which  the 
Aristotelian  view  of  the  natural  world  . . . was  finally 
overthrown  and  replaced  by  mechanistic  corpuscularianism" 

(p.  13) . Ayers  claims  that  the  Essay  puts  forward  an  anti- 
dogmatic  realism  and  that  Locke's  epistemology  springs  first  from 
his  convictions  that  dogmatism  about  religious  and  moral 
knowledge  are  politically  dangerous  and  second  from  his  interest 
in  corpuscularian  science.  Locke's  empiricism,  then,  as  Ayers 
explains  it,  is  like  that  of  Pierre  Gassendi,  although  he  also 
allows  for  some  influence  of  Descartes.  On  Ayers'  reading,  it  is 
in  a methodological  shift  for  which  we  should  seek  evidence  in 
the  historical  and  theoretical  context  in  which  Locke  wrote.  It 
was  in  ignoring  this  concern  that  Locke's  critics  attacked  him  on 
moral  and  religious,  rather  than  epistemological  grounds. 

Yet,  the  influence  of  Descartes  seems  to  be  more  important 
than  Yolton  or  Ayers  allows.  In  his  convictions  that  the  problem 
of  establishing  moral  and  religious  knowledge  was  an 
epistemological  problem,  Locke  was  clearly  influenced  by 
Descartes.  He  is  an  epistemological  foundationalist , as  well, 
and  seeks  the  foundations  of  knowledge- simple  ideas  of  sensation 
and  reflection-in  our  own  understandings;  Locke's  starting  point 
is  much  like  Descartes'  in  that  we  are  rational,  thinking  beings 
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with  ideas  in  the  understanding  that  are  perspicuous  to  us. 
Methodologically  as  well,  as  Locke  attacks  the  doctrine  of 
innatism,  the  project  proceeds  in  the  Essay  to  pose  the  question 
of  how  it  would  be,  for  a mind  devoid  of  ideas  when  born,  for  the 
mind  to  acquire  ideas  gradually.  As  Locke  provides  this 
developmental  picture,  he  develops  the  grounds  for  certainty  in 
simple  ideas-the  first  ideas  that  we  receive  from  experience. 

Thus,  Locke's  starting  point,  it  would  seem,  is  within  the 
Cartesian  tradition.  Locke  challenges  some  parts  of  this 
tradition,  however,  in  important  ways.  The  first  way  in  which  he 
does  so  is  that  his  attack  on  innatism  includes  innatists  who 
posit  only  our  possession  of  innate  ideas  rather  than  principle, 
although  Locke  does  not  spend  much  of  this  early  discussion 
attacking  the  doctrine  specifically  of  innate  ideas.  However,  he 
does  point  out  that  if  any  idea  were  innate  it  would  be  that  of 
God  and,  yet,  there  are  many  across  the  world  that  seem  to  have 
no  such  idea.  Thus,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  that  we  have 
such  innate  ideas. 

In  sum,  it  seems  that  there  were  a number  of  influences  on 
Locke,  however  Locke's  motivations  for  writing  the  Essay  seem  to 
have  been  epistemological  concerns.  This  is  supported  by  Ross 
Hutchinson's  (1991)  description  of  the  intellectual  climate  as 
dominated  by  a combination  of  Scholastic  and  Cartesian  thought. 

He  says. 

The  intellectual  climate  of  the  time  was  . . . far  from 
unitary.  Textbooks  of  Scholastic  logic  were  still  being 
produced  in  the  1690s,  and  scholastic  logic  and  metaphysics 
were  being  taught  in  schools  and  colleges.  Cartesian  views, 
both  in  their  orthodox  form  and  in  Malebrancehs ' a variant 
version,  were  nonetheless  acquiring  currency  in  intellectual 
circles  and  in  clandestine  philosophical  discussion,  though 
they  never  entirely  lost  the  taint  of  'new  philosophy'  which 
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made  them,  at  least  in  some  circles,  as  exciting  and 
controversial  as  anything  proposed  by  Locke's  admirers. 
Dissatisfaction,  both  with  scholastic  procedure  by 
definition  and  with  the  philosophical  contradictions  posed 
by  Cartesian  dualism  that  seemed  unsolvable  within  the 
'project  of  pure  enquiry'  itself,  meant  that  some  people 
within  this  lively  intellectual  climate  were  receptive  to 
new  ideas,  (p.  199) 

Hutchinson  says  here  that  the  main  dissatisfactions  with 
Cartesian  philosophy  and  with  Scholasticism  were  dualism  and  the 
use  of  definition. 

Nicholas  Jolley  (1999)  explains  that  Locke  provides  a reply 
to  Cartesian  dualism  as  a result  of  his  characterization  of  the 
simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection  as  being  similar  and 
argues  that  Locke's  position  is  deflationary.  See  pp.  80-99. 


APPENDIX  B 

COMMENTARY  ON  LOCKE'S  USE  OF  'IDEA' 

What  Locke  considers  ideas  to  be  exactly  influences  various 
readings  both  of  Locke's  epistemology  and  his  metaphysics.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  there  is  disagreement  among  commentators 
about  what  ideas  are  and,  then,  what  role  they  play  in  Locke's 
larger  view.  The  following  provides  some  examples  of  related 
areas  of  debate. 

One  area  of  disagreement,  highlighted  in  the  following  by 

statements  by  Peter  Alexander  (1985)  and  Michael  Ayers  (1996), 

is  whether  or  not  Locke  is  an  imagist.  Ayers  sees  the  decision 

over  whether  Locke  is  an  imagist  or  not  to  be  an  historical 

question  arising  from  a debate  occurring  during  Locke's  time 

about  intellect.  Ayers  sees  Locke  as  following  Gassendi  and 

Hobbes  and  using  imagism  about  ideas  to  support  direct  causal 

realism.  With  regard  to  Locke's  imagism,  Ayers  states. 

The  question  of  whether  Locke's  'ideas'  are  all  sensory 
images  (when  not  actual  sensations)  is  simply  the  historical 
question  of  where  he  stood  on  these  issues.  It  is  a 
question  which  has  yet  to  be  settled  by  modern  commentators, 
few  of  whom  even  approach  it  from  this  direction.  Despite 
the  relative  unpopularity  of  an  affirmative  answer,  the 
grounds  for  holding  him  an  imagist  are  conclusive,  (p.  44) 

It  is  helpful  to  note  that  Ayers'  conviction  that  Locke  is  an 

imagist  is  shaped  by  his  reading  of  Locke  as  influenced  by 

Gassendi.  Others,  such  as  Fred  S.  Michael  and  Emily  Michael 

(1990),  however,  agree  that  Locke  is  influenced  by  Gassendi  but 

question  whether  the  influence  extends  to  imagism.  They  state, 

"Repeatedly,  in  both  1671  drafts  of  the  Essay  (Draft  A and 
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Draft  B) , ideas  are  said  to  be  images  of  things  (as  in  Institutio 
Logica,  I,  Canon  I) . But  this  Gassendist  usage  is  not  found  in 
the  Essay,  where  ideas  are  said  to  be  perceptions,  not  images," 

(p.  395) . 

Ayers'  conviction  is  also  challenged  by  Peter  Alexander 

(1985),  who  also  emphasizes  historical  influences  on  Locke, 

particularly  by  Robert  Boyle,  but  who  rejects  the  supposition 

that  Locke  is  an  imagist:  He  states, 

There  is  little  evidence  that  Locke  uses  'idea'  frequently 
to  mean  'mental  image'.  He  sometimes  does  when  he  is 
talking  of  memory.  It  is  particularly  misleading  to 
suppose,  as  Berkeley  and  many  other  critics  appear  to,  that 
he  means  this  when  he  talks  of  concepts  or  ideas  of 
sensation.  What  is  'in  the  mind'  need  not  be,  usually  is 
not,  a mental  image.  He  seldom  uses  the  word  'image'.  In 
two  places  he  compares  ideas  with  mirror  images,  once  ^ to 
point  out  that  mirror  images  disappear,  just  as  some  ideas 
do,  when  their  objects  are  removed  (II.i.15)  and  once  to 
point  out  that  minds  can't  choose  the  simple  ideas  they 
have,  any  more  than  mirrors  can  choose  the  images  they  have 
(II.i.25).  It  does  not  follow  that  ideas  are  like  'pictures 
in  the  head'  as  mirror  images  are  like  pictures  in  a mirror, 
(p.  96) 

Alexander's  positive  view  is  that  Locke  deliberately  uses  'idea' 
to  cover  a number  of  kinds  of  mental  entities  not  the  least  of 
which  include  species  and,  "what  is  often  called  its  modern 
sense,  to  mean  'concept'"  (p.  99).  Alexander  explains  this  by 
stating  that,  "Locke  used  [’ideas']  in  this  way  but  he  also  used 
it  for  the  other  contents  of  the  mind  including  most 
fundamentally,  percepts,  the  products  of  sense-perception" 

(p.  99).  This  point  is  further  supported  by  Nicholas  Jolley's 
(1999)  claim  that  characterizing  Locke  as  an  imagist  seems  not  to 
account  fully  for  ideas  of  reflection  (pp.  43-44). 

Dlugos ' (1996)  provides  a further  alternative  reading.  He 

points  out  that  Locke  is  careful  to  avoid  providing  an  account  of 
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the  ontological  status  of  ideas.  Thus,  convictions  that  Locke 

posits  ideas  either  as  acts  or  objects  of  perception  are 

misguided  since  either  position  would  constitute  some  ontological 

commitment  on  Locke's  part-what  he  meant  to  avoid.  He  quotes 

from  a response  by  Locke,  for  example,  to  John  Norris,  one  of 

Locke's  early  critics.  Locke  states, 

. . . perhaps  I was  lazy  & thought  the  plain  historical 
method  I had  proposed  to  myself  was  enough  for  me  perhaps  I 
had  other  business  & could  afford  noe  more  of  my  time  to 
these  speculations,  nay  possibly  I found  that  discover 
beyond  my  reach  & being  one  of  those  that  doe  not  pretend  to 
know  all  things  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  my  ignorance  of 
this  & a great  many  other  & therefore  shall  acknowledg  it  as 
a great  favour  from  the  Reflector  to  instruct  me  better  in 
the  nature  of  ideas  [sic] . (from  an  unpublished  draft  of 
Locke's  reply  to  Norris'  Cursory  Reflections,"  Printed  in 
Yolton  (1996,  94)  and  quoted  in  Dlugos  (p.  318) 

On  Dlugos'  view,  Locke  deliberately  wishes  to  remain  neutral  on 

the  question  of  what  exactly  ideas  are.  As  he  puts  it  in  his  own 

response  to  Locke's  reply  to  John  Norris, 

[i]f  we  take  Locke  to  be  sincere  here,  as  we  probably 
should,  then  it  follows  that  he  himself  took  ideas  to  be 
neither  acts  nor  objects,  because  both  characterizations 
are,  broadly  speaking,  ontological.  This  observation  alone 
should  be  enough  to  dissuade  Yolton  (and  anyone  else)  from 
the  project  of  getting  clearer  on  the  nature  of  Lockean 
ideas . (p.  318 ) . 

On  this  view,  then,  Locke  deliberately  avoids  characterizing 
ideas  as  objects  or  perceptions  and  interpretations  that  attempt 
to  commit  Locke  in  these  ways  are  misguided.  As  Dlugos  explains 
it,  Yolton,  for  example,  errs  in  assuming  that  because  Arnauld 
and  Locke  both  describe  ideas  as  perceptions  that  they  both 
characterize  ideas  as  acts.  Dlugos  claims  that  'perception'  is 
ambiguous  for  Locke  in  the  same  way  that  ideas  are,  and  he  uses 
the  term  in  different  ways  in  the  Essay  and  thus,  as  he  puts  it, 
"the  link  between  ideas  and  perceptions  on  which  Yolton  bases 
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much  of  his  case  really  does  nothing  to  illuminate  the  nature  of 

ideas"  (p.  321)  . Against  both  Yolton  and  Ayers,  Dlugos  claims 

that,  "the  textual  evidence  is  that  our  perceptions  of  material 

things  are  judgementally  indirect"  (p.  324)  and,  further  that 

this  indirectedness  is  established  independently  of  ontological 

commitments  concerning  ideas.  He  states, 

. . . there  is  ample  evidence  that  Locke  thinks  that  our 
awareness  is  of  our  ideas,  and  that  we  are  aware  of  sensory 
ideas  as  effects  of  external  objects.  If  this  scenario 
licenses  talk  of  "awareness  of  external  object,"  it  is  still 
not  direct  awareness  of  those  objects.  Second,  Locke  takes 
sensory  ideas  to  be  appearances  of  external  objects  that  are 
caused  by  the  objects,  and  it  is  the  divide  between  objects 
as  they  appear  to  the  mind  and  the  objects  as  they  are  that 
contributes  to  the  functioning  of  ideas  as  a veil.  (p.  324) 

A final  approach  to  consider  here  is  offered  by  Vere  Chappell 

(1995  (1994))  who  also  alludes  to  this  debate  in  the  following 

passage  where  he  leans  toward  the  "contents  of  thought" 

interpretation  that  seemingly  avoids  strongly  committing  Locke  to 

an  acts  or  objects  interpretation  of  ideas: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  merely  thinking-thinking 
period-without  thinking  something,  thinking  of  or 
about  something.  And  the  same  holds  for  perceiving, 
and  for  all  of  the  other  more  specific  operations  of 
the  understanding.  Locke  uses  the  word  "object"  to 
refer  to  this  required  target  or  subject  matter:  the 
object  of  a thought  is  that  which  the  thought  is  of  or 
about,  (p.  29) 

This  definition  seems  neutral  enough,  although  it  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  as  Chappell  acknowledges,  as  to  whether  the  object  of 
a thought  is  something  like  an  external  object. 

Whether  Locke  is  an  indirect  or  direct  causal  realist  is  an 
important  and  complicated  area  of  contention.  Briefly,  Ian 
Tipton  (1977)  explains  two  views,  one  that  he  calls,  "the 
traditional",  and  the  other  that  provides  a response  to  it.  On 
the  traditional  view,  Locke’s  position  is  characterized  as  a 
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representative  theory  of  perception.  Adherents  to  this  view 

include  Richard  I.  Aaron,  J.L.  Mackie,  and  Thomas  Reid  (whose 

response  to  Locke  is  discussed  in  Part  III)  among  others. 

Challenges  to  the  traditional  view  have  been  brought  forward  by 

commentators  such  as  John  Yolton  (and  Michael  Ayers) . Tipton 

points  out  that  there  are  several  problems  at  hand  in  reaching  a 

conclusive  position  concerning  this  debate:  Locke  himself  seems 

reluctant  to  commit  himself,  the  members  of  the  competing  views 

admit  for  the  most  part  that  the  available  evidence  is 

inconclusive,  and  the  positions  are  not  always  clearly 

distinguishable  from  one  another. 

While  elsewhere  Yolton  does  put  forward  a view  about  what 

ideas  are,  in  the  following  passage,  Yolton  (1990)  agrees  that 

Locke  was  not  pressed  to  provide  a clear  and  careful  description 

of  ideas  because  a debate  concerning  the  role  of  ideas  in 

knowledge  was  already  in  process,  particularly  between 

Malebranche  and  Arnauld.  He  points  to,  as  well,  the  importance 

of  the  issue  for  the  historical  tracing  of  contemporary  realist 

and  representationalist  debates.  As  he  puts  it, 

The  most  recent  interest  in  Locke's  Essay,  as  with  some 
other  books  on  perception  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  lies  in  the  key  term  in  this  way-of-ideas 
tradition,  the  term  'idea'.  Contemporary  discussions  of 
realism  and  representation  have  begun  to  recognize  some 
similarities  between  their  accounts  and  Descartes,  Arnauld, 
and  Locke  on  ideas  and  representation.  ...  A historical 
tracing  of  this  aspect  of  Locke  and  the  way  of  ideas  from 
Descartes  through  Reid  and  Kant,  can,  I suspect,  shed  light 
on  recent  debates,  (p.  516) 


APPENDIX  C 

VIEWS  ON  LOCKE'S  PRIMARY/SECONDARY  QUALITY  DISTINCTION 
Alexander  (1981)  claims  that  Locke's  discussion  of  the 
primary/secondary  quality  discussion  is  central  to  his  philosophy 
as  part  of  Locke's  corpuscularianism  that  he  takes  from  Robert 
Boyle.  Alexander  states, 

[t]he  first  thing  to  be  said  here  is  that  Locke  took  over 
and  developed  the  [primary/secondary  quality]  distinction 
from  Boyle,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  corpuscular 
philosophy,  and  that  he  was  concerned  to  explain  and 
illustrate  it  and  to  consider  its  implications  for  language 
and  knowledge,  (p.  118) 

As  Alexander  explains  it,  ideas  are  all  in  the  mind  and  qualities 

are  all  in  bodies;  however  the  two  kinds  of  quality  differ  in 

that,  first,  primary  qualities  are,  "those  in  terms  of  which  body 

is  defined;  they  are  essential  qualities  of  all  bodies"  (p.  118). 

In  contrast,  colours,  sounds,  and  so  forth-are  ideas  that 

correspond  not  to  particular  qualities  of  bodies  but  of 

configurations  of  primary  qualities  or  "textures"  of  them.  These 

textures,  he  claims,  are  identical  with  the  powers  of  bodies  to 

affect  our  senses-"so  that  powers  are,  at  this  level,  intrinsic 

properties  of  bodies"  (p.  121)  . Alexander  also  claims  that  these 

textures,  what  Alexander  identifies  as  secondary  qualities,  are 

what  Locke  considers  to  be  real  essences.  In  addition,  he  argues 

that  Locke  provides  a conceptual  definition  of  body,  or  matter  as 

such,  as  extension.  As  he  puts  it, 

That  is  why  they  [primary  qualities]  are  'utterly 
inseparable  from  the  Body",  whatever  is  done  to  it,  and  why 
the  mind  finds  them  inseparable.  We  can  conceive  of  a 
material  corpuscle  without  colour,  sound,  odour  or  tast. 
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since  we  can  conceive  of  these  arising  only  from  the 
interaction  of  two  or  more  corpuscles,  but  we  cannot 
conceive  of  it  without,  say,  extension.  Those  qualities 
that  we  cannot  conceive  of  a material  corpuscle  as  lacking 
are  the  primary  qualities,  (p.  119) 

This  view,  claims  Alexander,  comes  straight  from  Boyle  as  does 

the  characterization  of  primary  qualities  as  shape,  size,  and 

mobility.  Because  of  the  different  lists,  however,  that  Locke 

provides  as  to  the  primary  qualities  that  we  associate  with 

bodies,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  aims  to  provide  something  like 

a conceptual  definition  of  matter  as  such;  instead,  he  seems  only 

to  appeal  to  our  common  experience  in  pointing  out,  for  example 

and  in  fact,  that  we  more  commonly  associate  with  bodies  the  idea 

of  solidity  rather  than  extension  because  our  ideas  of  extension 

include  in  them  the  idea  distance  or  space  rather  than  the  idea 

we  most  commonly  associate  with  bodies  which  is  solidity.  This 

reading  is  supported  by  Michael  Ayers  (1996) , even  though  he  sees 

it  as  an  error  that  Locke  makes.  Ayers  states. 

Solidity  is  after  all  a sensible  quality,  but  it  is  so,  not 
because  sensations  of  solidity  are  the  simple  qualia  of 
Locke's  theory,  but  because  they  are  sensations  of  a kind  of 
causality.  It  seems  significant  that  the  'idea  of 
solidity',  as  it  is  introduced  in  the  Essay,  seems  to 
comprehend  all  sensations  of  pressure  or  resistance,  even 
the  virtually  ever-present  feeling  of  'something  under  us, 
that  supports  us,  and  hinders  our  farther  sinking 
downwards'.  Yet  he  was  doctrinally  bound  to  regard  these 
descriptions  of  their  objects  as  merely  indirect  accounts  of 
such  sensations:  as  if  they  identify  the  common  sensation  or 
idea  of  solidity  by  reference,  not  to  its  intrinsic  nature 
or  content  (which,  he  supposed,  can  be  given  only  in  actual 
sensation) , but  to  conditions  under  which  we  have  that  idea, 
conditions  themselves  mere  consequences  of  the  solidity  of 
objects.  That  is  what  is  wrong  with  Locke's  model.  . . . 
There  is  no  hope  for  his  view  that  there  are  simple  and 
qualitatively  uniform  experiences  of  solidity  which  are 
peculiarly  capable  of  giving  a sense  to  a fundamental  term 
in  his  favourite  physical  theory,  (pp.  182-183) 

On  Ayers'  view,  Locke's  position  is  on  the  right  track  in 

providing  an  account  of  primary  qualities  as  he  points  out  that 
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we  are  able  to  acquire  ideas  not  only  that  correspond  to  objects 
but  with  an  accompanying  idea  that  our  ideas  are  caused  by 
objects-Locke  succeeds,  that  is,  in  providing  an  account  of 
perceptual  knowledge- "knowledge  of  spatial  and  causal  relations 
between  things  and  ourselves"  (p.  183).  As  Ayers  describes  it, 
however,  in  his  appeal  to  solidity  as  a simple  idea,  Locke  does 
not  provide  a full  enough  account  of  the  spatial  relations  of 
objects : 

There  could  not  be  a perceptual  object  which  lacked 
'secondary'  qualities.  Yet  unless  we  have  an  immediate  and 
authoritative  apprehension  of  spatially  extended,  spatially 
related  things,  those  aspects  of  our  sensation  which  are  the 
basis  of  our  attributions  of  secondary  qualities  simply 
could  not  sustain  the  role,  crudely,  we  could  not  possibly 
have  perceived  only  the  secondary  qualities  of  things, 
because  we  need  a spatial  framework  on  which  to  hang  them: 
we  need  perceptual  knowledge  of  things-in-space  on  which  to 
hang  both  speculation  and  confessions  of  ignorance  about  the 
real,  underlying  nature  of  the  observable,  non-spatial 
differences  between  these  things,  (p.  83) 

It  seems  here  that  the  error  that  Ayers  attributes  to  Locke  comes 

from  expecting  Locke  to  be  taking  a position  with  respect  to 

external  objects  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  attempting  to  make. 

Locke  does  not  seem  to  be  attempting,  that  is,  to  provide  a full 

account  of  the  nature  of  physical  objects  such  that  we  perceive 

them  directly  as  corresponding  images.  Instead,  Locke's 

objective  seems  to  be  to  analyze  the  ideas  that  are  caused  by 

objects  to  consider  what,  from  analysis  of  the  ideas  we  acquire 

from  sensation,  seem  to  occur,  or  to  be  caused,  most  often; 

against  the  Cartesians,  he  argues  that  the  idea  from  sensation 

most  often  caused  by  external  material  bodies,  and  is  solidity 

and  not  extension.  We  see  this  objective  for  the  introducing  of 

qualities  in  Locke's  explanation  for  his  discussion  provided  in 

the  following  passage: 
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To  discover  the  nature  of  our  Ideas  the  better,  and  to 
discourse  of  them  intelligibly,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
distinguish  them,  as  they  are  Ideas  or  Perceptions  in  our 
Minds;  and  as  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the  Bodies 
that  cause  such  Perceptions  in  us : that  so  we  may  not  think 
(as  perhaps  usually  is  done)  that  they  are  exactly  the 
Images  and  Resemblances  of  something  inherent  in  the 
subject;  most  of  those  of  Sensation  being  in  the  Mind  no 
more  the  likeness  of  something  existing  without  us,  than  the 
Names,  that  stand  for  them,  are  likeness  of  our  Ideas , which 
yet  upon  hearing,  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us.  (p.  134) 

We  see  here,  then,  that  Locke  carefully  distinguishes  between 

ideas  that  we  perceive  in  our  minds  and  what  corresponds  to  them 

in  bodies  what  are  the  ultimate  causes  of  our  perceptions  in  us 

(qualities).  Locke's  account  for  why  it  is  important  to  make 

this  distinction  is  to  consider  which  of  the  qualities  do  indeed 

resemble  the  perceptions  that  we  have  and  which  do  not-a  point  of 

departure,  he  claims,  from  the  received  view- seemingly  by  Locke's 

description  to  be  a form  of  naive  perception  or  direct 

resemblance . 

However,  we  must  also  note  that  while  Locke  is  careful  here 
in  arguing  that  the  contents  of  ideas  do  not  correspond  to 
qualities  in  objects  in  many  cases,  there  are  some  qualities  and 
ideas  the  content  of  which  do  correspond.  By  this  view,  Locke 
establishes  that  while  we  cannot  assume  that  the  ideas  exactly 
represent  objects,  they  are  caused  by  them  and  in  some  ways 
resemble  them;  as  we  shall  see,  this  position  allows  Locke  to 
maintain  that  our  ideas  that  we  have  of  substance  correspond  to 
substance  kinds  and  not  bare  particulars  without  being  a skeptic 
about  the  external  world  (discussed  in  Chapters  Five  and  Seven) . 
Thus,  it  is  by  appealing  to  the  primary/secondary  quality 
distinction  that  Locke  can  make  distinctions  between  complex 
ideas  that  are  caused  by  external  objects-complex  ideas  of 
substances-and  modes  which  are  not  so  caused. 
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